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THE JULY 


Field and Stream 


will contain the first part of an illustrated series on 


The Oceanic Game Fishes 
of the United States 
By F. L. HARDING (Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club, California) 


This authoritative article, which will be continued through several numbers, 
graphically describes the game fishes of the sea, the localities in which they 
abound, and the methods employed in their capture. An intensely interesting 
series which every angler will read with keen appreciation. Be sure to get the 
JULY number and read the first installment. 


Salmon Fishing in Newfoundland 
By OSCAR D. THEES 


An illustrated article describing sea trout and salmon fishing in the Bay 
St. George waters, telling of the interesting trip from New York to these great 
fishing grounds. 


Other Interesting Features are 


THE DECEPTIVE SAILBOAT. A Humorous Sketch. Norman H. Crowell. 

CAMPING AND CRUISING IN MACGREGOR BAY. W. R. 
Bradshaw. 

A LIGHT-WEIGHT CHAMPION. F. Percy Armstrong. 


TRAVELING GYPSY-FASHION THROUGH THE CATSKILLS. 
Francis A. Westbrook. 


A SUGGESTION 


Twelve numbers of FIELD AND STREAM bought on the news-stands cost you $1.80 
(15c. per copy) and you have the trouble of buying the magazine each month; by sending us 
$1.50 for a year’s subscription, you will save yourself this trouble and be sure of not missing 
one of the good things with which the forthcoming numbers of FIELD AND STREAM 


will overflow 


Field and Stream, Inc., Publishers, 35 West 2ist St., New York 
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Camp Hotel and Dining Room 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
[8LA NDS with permanent camps and summer homes 


NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 


buteasy of access. Vi fishing and shooting, perfect 
beating, limitless nat tae beautiful econey ” ‘ll ri 




















of various sizes and prices to rent, with privilege of | || the charms ef the wilds easily reached by ladies and 
purchase, at Desbarate,Ont., near Sault Ste Marie,Can. childres, Ideal locations for summer and autumn . 
A delightful summering spot. Write, homes en beautiful Minnesota lakes. 
L. O. ARMSTRONG, . 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. GEORGE RUPLEY, Duluth, Minn. —e~. 
ttt cote | : 
"othe MAINE WOODS ae aes 4 
o oe 
ARE SITUATED THE ADVERTISERS 
Ripogenus Lake Camps WILL USE 
SPORTSMEN cannot find a better section in the : 
State for fishing. Trout witt Rist To THe Fry att Field and Stream 


Summer, Live Gams PuxotocrapHy, CANOEING, 


Finz Scenzry. Gocd Accommodations, Good Table, THIS COMING SEASON 


Fast Launch for Convenience of Patrons. m 
Send fer Cirevler and Map IT BRINGS RESULTS 


ee eee 
Po RTT Ie 7 SET 




















REGINALD C. THOMAS, “% Grant Farm, Via Roach River, Maine BECAUSE IT REACHES 
AFTER MAY 1st ADDRESS IS 3 
CNESUNCOOK P. 0., MAINE THE RIGHT PEOPLE i 
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“IN THE MAINE WOODS” 


192 pages, 133 beautiful half -tone 
illustrations, all new, cover and two 
insert pages in three colors suit- 
able for framing. Copy mailed any- 
where upon receipt of 10 Cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 


Address Guide Book 12, Bangor, Maine 


Cc. C. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 
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+. . 
The New -V1 li 
eMAGNOLIA, «MASS. 
' : ITUATED on the highest point at Magnolia—the little 
i village-by-the-sea. The most popular of the North Shore 


resorts. Fifty minutes by train from Boston. 
Replete with every modern convenience for rest, pleasure and 
comfort of its guests. Finest Cuisine, Sun Parlors, Orchestra, Spa- 


- fn 

















-. cious Dance Hall, Commodious Verandas, Beautiful Lawns and Un- 
excelled Tennis and Croquet Grounds. 

The Scenery, Roads and Walks are ideal. The Bathing free from 
undertow — the Beach one of the best on the coast. Good Fishing 
and perfect conditions for Boating and Sailing. 

Select patronage only. 

For Booklet and particulars write to 
= a New Magnolia Hotel, Magnolia, Mass. 
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LNVvew Ocean House 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 








The most magnificent modern summer hotel on the ie 
North Shore. x) 1 
The New Ocean House 7s but thirty minutes from Boston Ny 4 
by rail. Has accommodations for four hundred. T/ts y) ah 
situation is delightful AN 
situation ts delightful. HS) 
Among other attractions tt has to offer arc safe surf-bath- Mh i 
° eye e - . a WF 

ing, sailing, fishing, and the finest roads for driving, wi 
riding, and automobiling in America. Boarding stable Wa 


and garage on premises. 


Concerts by a superb orchestra every aflernoon and 
evening during the season. 


Facilities for all out-of-door sports. 
Select patronage. 


Write for booklet and other information. 


Amslie €§ Grabow 


Proprietors 











Address until June 1st, 270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. After that 
date, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
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{ 
The grandest trip_in America for health and 
pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity ™ 
and “ Eternity.” 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 
~~ 
+s” 
. 
A Peerless Region for 
y e 
the Tourist, Camper, 
. 
Canoeist, Angler and Sportsman. 
A new territory accessible by rail and offering the best fishing and shooting in 
America. Scenery unexcelled; hay fever unknown; magnificent canoe trips. 
Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall'eyed pike in abundance. Moose, 
deer, bear, partridge, and other game during the hunting season. 
Handsomely illustrated book telling you all about it sent free on application to 
G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants Ioan and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 
P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 
lr. H. Hanley, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. Robinson, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa 
’ Or to G. T. BELL, . 
= General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Montreal, Canada. 
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GOING AWAY? 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
EXCELLENT SERVICE OFFERED 


haere rani LEARN SOMETHING 


TROY _LINE | OF THE GREAT 


WEST; SEE THE 
> ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Come to Colorado 


See America First 























; THE WONDERLAND 
; OF OUR CONTINENT 
HUDSON RIVER BY SEARCHLIGHT 
oe TO OR FROM The Grandest Scenery 
ROY, SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS, xi 
LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN The Most Perfect Climate 
AND ALL NORTHERN RESORTS * 
-.. {| Troy, $2.50 Saratoga, $4.50 CoO LORADO @ 
Excursion ; Lake George, $6.35 Wilmington, $5.60 Ghe 
Steamers “ SARATOGA" or “CITY OF TROY” I 7 
: (Dining wend a Main De na a o OU H E R N R - 
eave New York Daily (except Saturday) at 6 P.M., 
from Pier 46, foot West oth St. making direct rail has issued a series of beautifully 
ii tae Mca a . ? ‘ illustrated booklets descriptive of 
unday mers Bo ays Touch at Alban i i i i 
Music on Each Steamer During Summer Months pi tee ra em a 
Booklict of Summer Tours on application to 
R. L, HORNBY, Gen’l Pass. Agt. T. E, FISHER, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
"Phone, 1208 Spring WEST 10TH ST. PIER, NEW YORK enver, Colo. ~~ 























Trout Time 
in the PERE MARQUETTE COUNTRY 


The season opens in Michigan 
May 1. Reports from the streams 
indicate an early resump- 
tion of business by the brook, 
rainbow and German Brown 
trout, of which there are un- 
limited numbers in the Lower 
Michigan waters. 
A request addressed to 
H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. _ 
Pere Marquette Railroad, 
350 Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich., 
will bring you a copy of Fishing 
and Hunting in Michigan, 
booklet of 52 pages, illustrated 
in color, giving information of 
the good fishing and hunting 
territory of the state. 














~ NOTE. _— A photograph, 16x18 inches, of 
the scene shown herewith, will be sent to any 
address jor 25 cents, coin or stamps. - 
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When the Fish 
Begin to Bite | 














IN THE SPRING every sportsman has a natural, whole- 
some, impelling desire to try his FISHERMAN’S LUCK! 
There is no field within easy access of civilization offering 
greater inducements to lovers of the Rod and Line than 


The Adirondack Lake Region 


_ where bass are plenty and trout abound. 























From a photo by George Baiz, 71 Broadway, New York City 
A GOOD CATCH OF SPECKLED BROOK TROUT, CAUGHT IN AN ADIRONDACK LAKE 


The Open Season for BROOK TROUT - -_ is from APRIL 16 to AUGUST 31 
The Open Season for SALMON or LAKE TROUT is from MAY 1 to SEPT. 30 
(IN THE ADIRONDACKS) 


A single night’s ride from 


an NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON or BUFFALO 
in the comfortable and commodious express trains of the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
will land you in the heart of the great 


Adirondack Fishing Region 


“WHERE THE MOUNTAINS KISS HIGH HEAVEN 
AND THE LAKES TOUCH ONE ANOTHER” 





For a copy of ‘“‘ The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” 
which is No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ “‘ Four-Track Series,”’ contain- 
ing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent territory, with use- 
ful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 



















— Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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FOR TEN CENTS 


We will send you safely packed 
in tube a beautiful poster in many 
colors (20x32 inches in size) of our 


“CANOEING GIRL’ 


Two cents postage will 





bring you a copy of 


“THE ADIRONDACKS” 


A superb illustrated folder 
Four cents postage will 
bring you a copy of 


“A SUMMER PARADISE” 


(300 pages) regarding hotels, 
boarding houses, R. R. rates, 
etc. Address Gen’l Pass. Agent 
YOU WILL WANT THEM ALL BEFORE 
STARTING ON YOUR VACATION 








THE CHARM OF 


Lake George 


that wonderful sheet of water 
nestling among _  the_ ever- 
lasting hills is perennial. 


Herbert Spencer says in his Auto- 
biography: 

‘‘Lake George is the most picturesque 
thing I saw in the United States. Three 
of our English lakes placed end to end 
would be something like it in extent and 
scenery.” 





An attractive feature of the service to 


The Adirondacks 


is the privilege afforded to all pas- 
sengers holding tickets via D. & H. 
R. R. of using, without extra charge, 
the steamers on Lake Champlain. 








The Delaware and Hudson R. R., 
leading carrier of Summer Tourists, 
reaches among other idyllic spots in 
the cool region of 


Northern New York 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LAKE GEORGE 

THE ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE CHASM 
SHARON SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 








A. A. HEARD, G. P. A. 
Albany, N. Y. 





ABEL 1 CULVER, 24V-P." DPT AWARE & HUDSONR.R. 


New York City Offices: 


Downtown, 7 Cortlandt St. 
* Uptown, 1354 Broadway 
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Do You Want to Live Royally, Easily and 
Cheaply During the Summer Months? 





You can do it either at home or in camp, without heat 
or worry, even without servants if you wish to do so, by 
taking up the new way laid down by Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
in their new book. While it is SIMPLE LIVING itis ROYAL 
LIVING, having the very best in the land, that which will 
build up the body and give physical and mental vigor, 
and at reduced cost. 

This work contains over 200 recipes for selecting, 
preparing and combining foods without cooking, and in 
such a manner as to not only give strength, health and 
vitality, but to fully satisfy the taste and appetite of 
the most critical, also tables giving food values. 

Thinking people and those interested in maintaining 
health and vigor are becoming convinced that the applica- 
tion of heat, and the usual preparation of foods, greatly 
lessens their value in the sustaining of life at its best. 

It is surprising the number of most delightful, appe- 
tizing and delicious, as well as healthful dishes that 
can be prepared of foods without cooking, including not 
only fruits and nuts, but cereals and vegetables as well. 

Of course it lessens the drudgery of housework, and 
the hardest part of it; every one should try it during the 
hot summer months, whether at home or camping out; instead 
of going to a hotel or stuffy boarding-house, take a 
cottage or a tent and follow the plan given in this book, 
live royally and save money. 

It not only contains recipes and menus, but is full 
of practical suggestions on art of living, indicating a 
new DIET CURE for many diseases. 

Many who have failed to recover health in all other 
ways have been fully restored by the proper use of un- 
cooked foods. People suffering from Indigestion, Consti- 
pation, Nervousness, Weakness, Obesity. Headache and other 
functional disorders have regained health by making the 
changes suggested in their diet. 

This work throws a new and strong light on the diet 
question, and will prove invaluable to many. If you are 
not wholly satisfied with your present phvsical and 
mental condition you should look into this question 
seriously and see if it may not prove helpful to you. 


"UNCOOKED FOODS AND HOW TO USE THEM" 


is printed on fine paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1. Address, The 
Health-Culture Company, 151 "F" West 23d St., New York. 


N. B.—Sample copy of Health-Culture, best health magazine 
published, FREE to all who mention FIELD AND STREAM. 
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“In the Way of Stories 


GUNTER’S Leads All 
Other Monthlies.”’ 


Gunter’s Magazine during the next year will contain about 
1,700 pages of illustrated text. In each issue will appear ten 
or more short stories and a novelette. Three complete 
novels will be run serially during the twelve months. In 
other words, in twelve issues of Gunter’s you get the equivalent 


of five ordinary $1.50 books—$7.50. . 


You will look forward to the pleasure of reading Gunter’s 
each month because the setting of the stories and action of the 
characters transport you to the realm of true Romance, where all 
is heroic, imaginative and uplifting, yet vividly real to the better 


self in your moments of relaxation. 


Archibald Clavering Gunter, the editor and author of 
“Mr. Parnes of New York,” himself a writer of world-read 
Fiction, will secure for Gunter’s during the coming year the 
most pleasing tales of to-day’s best writers of Romantic Fiction. 


NOW’S THE TIME to send $1.50 to The Home 
Publishing Co., 3 East 14th Street, New York, and have 
Gunter’s come to your home each month for one year. 
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CONNECTICUT. 





A rare estate, located in the best section, near 
Eeidgost Sixty-five miles from New York City, 
via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; electric trolley to 
within one-eighth mile of property. Grounds 
twenty acres in extent; water frontage of 1,200 feet 
on the beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements 
consist of the house, containing fourteen rooms 
and built at a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage- 
house and other buildings. Pear, apple and other 
fruit trees in abundance; excellent water; churches 
and schools near by. Good shooting for ducks, rail 
and ruffed grouse, good fishing for striped bass, 
bluefish, etc. The river affords splendid facilities 
for boating. Price, $12,000. Address G. R., care of 
Field and Stream. 


FLORIDA. 





Fine poeperty on Lake Monroe, at head of navi- 
gation on St. Johns River. Good hunting and fish- 
ing Club house containing 50 or 60 rooms. 

Also other Florida presse in the mountain 
and lake section of the State when the hunting 
and fishing is at its best and the winter climate 
superior to Southern California. Address Florida 
Club House, care of Field and Stream. 


LONG ISLAND. 





67 acres of land forming a point and connected 
with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
for road purposes, known as_ Duck Island, and 
wooded almost to the water edge. All spots that 
are encroached upon by salt water are protected by 

ranite walls. legant protected harbor with 15 
eet of water at low tide. Blevations up to 100 
feet command elegant views of Long Island Sound 
and Huntington Bay. Excellent fishing and fine 
duck shooting in season. Fine bathing beach. This 
property can be purchased for $75,000, and within 
two years it would probably be worth double the 
money, as shore front properties are becoming very 
scarce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Island. Address E. A. D., care 
of Field and Stream. 


150 acres of Lloyd’s Neck, good high land, 1 1-2 
miles of beach front, half the land cleared, balance 
in timber, rights in large fresh water lake. This 
piece would make a fine country estate for anyone 
demanding a fine farm, good shooting and fishing, 
and the advantages of a first-class water front, and 
it can be bought for $175,000. Address E. H. B., 
eare of Field and Stream. 


Fisherman’s paradise, 80 acres. Sightly situated. 
Can see Lon sland Sound and Connecticut shore 
for miles. Plenty of shade, fruit, and ornamental 
trees. There is a large, well-preserved, old-fash- 
ioned house, built in 1814, good barns and outbuild- 
ings. There are five well-stocked trout ponds and 
a large hatchery. No hook has been dropped in 
these ponds in two years. Ponds and hatchery are 
fed by an artesian well, which flows 52 gals. per 
minute of purest water, unvarying in temperature. 
There is a deep canal which. gives water communi- 
cation with the Sound. Estate is convenient to 
depot. Game is also abundant in season. Price, 
$30,000. Address J. H. K., care of Field and Stream. 


Gentleman’s place at Oyster Bay, where President 
Roosevelt has his summer home, consists of 35 
acres, desirable, well located, improved property; 
within short drive of the station; modern 18-room 
house; every improvement, spacious parlor and hall, 
stately dining-room, artistic library, detatched half- 
acre on harbor. Price, $20,000. Buildings alone 
cost more than price asked for whole. Address 
T. R. D., care of Field and Stream. 





Modern cottage, 11 rooms. Hot and cold water 
on both floors, three open fireplaces; stable; ice- 
house filled; 10 acres of land at Andover, Maine, the 
healthiest and most beautiful village in the State. 
Fifteen fine trout brooks well stocked; good wood- 
cock and partridge shooting. Twelve miles only 
from Rangeley Lakes. Public library, 7,000 vol- 
umes; two mails a day; long distance telephone—in 


| short, one of the loveliest homes in the world—all 


at half cost. Address P. F. D., care of Field and 
Stream. 





VIRGINIA. 


4,500 acres in Surry County, between Norfolk and 
Western and Southern Railways. Nearly all kinds 
of game on the land—deer, quail, turkey, partridge, 
squirrel, etc.; very fertile soil; ten million feet of 
pine, oak, poplar and gum, which alone will bring 
what the property costs. Good fishing, also rail- 
bird shooting. Several bold spring streams inter- 
sect the property, and it is —— bounded by 
Blackwater River. Price, $30,000, including the old 
homestead two-story building. Address C. O. S 
eare of Field and Stream. 





NEW JERSEY. 


About 700 acres mountain land near Tuxedo Park; 
splendid natural haunt for quail, partridges and 
woodcock; trout stream. Price, ,000. 

Eight miles from Port Jervis, N. Y., 400 acres; 
one mile of good trout brook; splendid quail and 
partridge shooting, also other game. Price on ap- 
— Address P. J. N. Y., care of Field and 

ream. 





“VIRGINIA. 


Three Islands in Currituck Sound on and close to 
the boundary line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. The largest island has 300 acres, and 
would form an admirable property for’a sporting 
club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres 
each. Currituck Sound is the winter rendezvous of 
myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and all kinds of 
waterfowl. This region is famous for its growth of 
wild celery, on which the ducks feed, and this 
year’s crop is phenomenally abundant. Price on 
— Address F. K. Y., care of Field and 

tream. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Lycoming County, Pa. A magnificent location 
for game and trout preserve. Nearly 5,000 acres 
fairly well stocked with deer, bear, pheasants and 
rabbits. Streams give fairly goon trout fishing. 
With a little protection this would soon become the 
finest game and trout preserve in the State. These 
lands adjoin the famous —— Lodge,”’ formerly 
owned by the late Jay Cooke. Wight miles from 
station of N. Y. C. H. R. R. R. Price, $4.00 
per acre. Guide will show interested parties over 
the tract. Address W. E., care of Field and Stream. 











WISCONSIN. 


Eighty acres near village of Knapp, partly im- 
proved. No buildings. ice site for trout pond, 
poultry farm or summer residence. $1,600. Ad- 
dress C. C. F., care of Field and Stream. 








NOVA SCOTIA. 


On the coast, 2,600 acres, atorent Gutine and 
shooting in great variety. Price $15,000. Address 
N. S. P., care of Field and Stream. 
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DEEP TROLLING WITHOUT SINKERS 

Every man, woman and child who fishes should know 
the aon points about our Braided Metal Trolling Lines. 
They are made of the finest and most flexible metal, six- 
teen strands being braided into a beautiful, smooth, strong 
and non-kinking line. Write to-day to the Metal Line 
Mfg. Co., 1099 Dawson Street, New York City, for descrip- 
tive leaflet and free sample of ‘line. 

This line has more weight than any other line, and there- 
fore will bring your minnow or spoon near big fish, no matter 
how deep down in the water they may be. If the fish are 
down 25, 50 or 100 feet deep it makes no difference, the 
line will reach them. Big sinkers scare ninety per cent. of 
the fish. Our lines catch the big ones that are most easily 
scared. 

See that the Metal Line Mfg. Co.’s name is on every line and 
do not accept any cheap imitations that are sold on the good 

epu utation of our goods. Do not wait until you want to go 
fishing before getting a line. Have one ready. 

Discount to the trade. 


METAL LINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1099 Dawson Street, N. Y. Cty. 


ENGLISH SETTER AT STUD. Count A. 
AKCSB 97014. Fee, $10. Satisfaction 
Gordon South, Casselton, No. Dak. 


Gladstone 
guaranteed. 





FOR SALE—10 Moose ite mounted and unmounted, 

12 and 28 points, 2 in velvet. 10 Elk heads, mounted, 
10, 12 and 14 points. Perfect in symmetry. Photos. Peter 
Lepp, Saginaw, Mich. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated cata- 

logue and a showy shell mailed for 10 cents. Collections 
of choice shells from 25 cents to $1. Send for lists. J. H. 
Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 





ENGLISH SETTERS—A,fine litter, whelped January 28 
1905. icture and- igree. 

J. Thompson, Prophetstown, IIl. 

NEW “AND FAMOUS METHOD with scent bait. Formula 
for catching trout, salmon, pickerel, togue and perch. 

Price, 25 cents. The greatest thing ever discovered for fish- 

ermen. Jesse Bentley, essen Vermont. 





TO EXCHANGE—A fine Shee wt new, for bicycle, 


a or lens of superior make. 


DoGs —~ 5 HOGS FOR SALE—All nte—Signene, | 





Fer- 
rets and Rabbits. Send 8 cents for wy e. Charles 
H. Landis, 510 Moss St., Reading, Pa. Dept. 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled}to registry. J. G. 
orris, Easton, Pa 


FOR SALE—Four E 
68356. os for fa 
Address, Geo. 


Sired by Fame 


lish Beagle Bg 
$10. Female, $5. 


training. ale, $ 
. F. Burwell, Atlantic, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Sporting Goods and Gun business with light 
hardware department. Splendid location in Central state. 
Large, profitable 
retiring. Address, V K., 


I WISH you would let me write and tell 


care of FreLD AND STREAM, 





Best of breeding. Fred | 


Alden Loring, Owego, | 





business ean be done by right party. Owner | 


ou about a won- | 


derful root that I discovered on one o my hunting trips | 
that cured my indigestion, lso 
cure for tobacco ha 


tion of Hn oo, years’ standing. 
Hf. Gtoles, Mohawk, Fla. 


Have You a Dog? 





celebrated Book on Do; 
p senoCupe of Them; eee og 


theel e soy - 
ator Veert’s maste rfal Tribu - + 


»\ a Dog, and“A Yellew » oA 
YA) for ot ger” (famous ewill 
send youa Of the above for 10c just to ad- 


ve Sergeant’s 
jes. Address LK MILLEE 
ve CO. 656 Main St. Sank Va. 





Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 





ENGLISH SETTER BITCH FOR SALE—One year old. 
Fine 8) cimen. Yard broken. tered number 94000. 
By Bracken o’ Leck, out of Albert’s Victoria; she by Albert’s 
Rumney Ranger out of Torrington Daisy. ‘The father took 
1st in Limit, Open. Winners in the Westminster Kennel Club 
shown at New York in 1905. The mother took 2nd Open, 
3rd Limit there in 1905, and 2nd Open, 2nd Limit there in 
Both parents thoroughl trained. Write to Fisher 

Wood, Fe West 47th St., New York City. 





POINTER PUPPIES FOR ayy 
reasonable. For prices, etc., address 
cersburg, Pa. 


54 reed. Prices 


cAfee, Mer- 





POCKET KEY-RING SCREWDRIVERS of hardened 

steel, 5-64 thick, 24 inches long; substantial, practical tool, 
indispensable i camp, field or business for adjusting, prying 
or emergency. Ten cents. James F. Shepard, 33 Sumner 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 





flies on hair-loop ne. $1 per 
estmount, Quebec, ‘anada. 


BASS FISHING—Trailin 
dozen. John Norman, 





ENOUGH “PRESERVO” LIQUID povtents to keep 1 
iners till needed. “~ cents. Quimby & 


.. Druggists, Laconia, 
FOR SALE—Lemon and white Pointer. Good quail dog. 
Price, $15. Roy Dershimer, Pittston, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Dogs, Ho 
8 cout forty- age ill 
Dept. V, Sayre, 


. Pigeons, Ferrets, Belgian Hares. 
ustrated catalogue. C. G. Lloydt, 





The Medicines That Gure 








The C. 5S. R. Co. have added to their list of Remedies the 


R. Worm Cure 


as a Companion to the 


c. Ss. 
c. S. R. Distemper Cure 


are G d Cures for Di 
end ‘Worms, and once — no dog sors will be 
without them in his K: 


36 S Distem, and 
fei, ete, eres 9 eterest 


C. $. f. COMPARY, 503 W. 140th St, i. 1. CITY 


eR Al, 











THE UTILITY KENNELS 


BATH, &H. Y. 


Offers some choice high-bred Bagi, Setters and Pointers 
thoroughly trained and untraine Bitches in whelp and 
puppies. Place orders now for your next season’s shoot- 
ing dog and companion or for puppy for self-education 
during the long summer days of your vacation. 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 











BOOK 


ON 
Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. &5., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 





























FIELD AND STREAM ADV ERTISING SECTION 


Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes | | <p) Best Food 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Wealso manufacture specially Sov PUPPIES! 
prepared foods for Degs, Pup- 6 
pice, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, — le Soe > Eee 

igeons, Game, . Fish. ans aw 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘Dog Cul- 
ture’ which contains practical 
chapters on the feeding, ken- 
neling and general manage- 

- ment of dogs, also chapters 
on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.), LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Smooth Fox Terriers 


Our Record for 1905 
Weexhibited at sixteen (16) shows during the year, winning 
Me. ww. ss oe 
25... . . Seconds 
Bhs. ae 8 } pon re ef 
2 See ae ampionships 
rr + ae S etal " qRtVENTs Ih "hi "Sep, 
Also, Produce Stakes for Sencothe, and Team Prize worm? FOR SALE BY ALL ©NGTH EMne 


wherever offered. SPORTING GOODS DEALERS, DRUGGISTSEGROCERS 


During the year 1905 Sons and Daughters of our Stud 
Dogs won more Firsts and Championships then the Pro- } Manufactured at the 


duce of all other Sires of Smooths in America combined. | | OLD GRIST MILL, Charlestown,Mass. 


Usually have young stock for sale. 
THE SABINE KENNELS, Orange. lexas. 


























PETS Fine Bred meng Singing Canaries | 
Talking Parrots, Pigeons, Angora Kit- | 
tens, Gold Fish. Aquariums and sup- 

| 


plies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 
J. HOPE, 35 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia. 


If you do, get a copy of my book, 
“Canine Remedies and How to Use 
WOODBINE KENN Them.” It contains full instructions, 

ELS as to doctor your pets at 
ome ention this paper and I’ll 
Breeders of Cocker Spaniels , 
English Setters and Peluioee send you the book free. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, 174 Milk Street, Boston. 
Do@s BOARDED AND CONDITIONED For Bewncu SHows Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Remedies for 


home treatment of horses, cattle,dogs,cats,sheep 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners and swine are sold by all druggists and dealers. 


LOWELL MICHIGAN Insist on having Daniels’, the best. 














————— SS __ —— DR. DANIELS WORM EXPELLER. —— 
Gordon Setters For Sale 


Jean A., 91825, $75. Max A., $50. Also Frank Satisfaction or Money Back. 
A., Felix A., Fanny A., Flora A., Fedora A., Freda T 
A., whelped February 12, 1906, by Mason A., 84202, h f H A B E R LE I N 
ex Nancy A., 84204. Price, males, $25; fem ales, $20. 

At Stup, Ch. Teddy A., 60875, $20. Mason A., Dog Remedies 


84202, $15. od) ¥F — 
' MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, a eee ee ee ee 
Woopsury, N. 3. Ht am. . es + » AS 











Single Remedies 
sent by mail 

id. The Ten 

vations or any 


SIRIUS KENNELS ron oe : ORs BD eee wi 
(Registered with American Kennel Club.) . ae on receipt of only 


High bred, registered and pedigreed Cr ise inte testi | be 
58 
BOSTON TERRIERS SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF. ‘ae $ 3. 50 


Young stock and house broken dogs for sale. Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
At stud—Murray's Caristie, No. 89956. Fee, $10. Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Conn. ED. F. HABERLEIN e McPherson, Kan. 
































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Leading Features of the JUNE 


OUTDOORS 


The Life Out-of-Doors Beautifully Described, 
Beautifully Illustrated 


A JUNE DAY ON THE OLD FARM - 


by Helen M. McCord 


THE STORY OF AUDUBON, the Bird Naturalist - by Frank H. Sweet 
THE BACK-YARD GARDEN ‘ . . by Eben E. Rexford 
A WOMAN IN CAMP , é . by Harriet Cary] Cox 
THE SEA HORSE : ‘ . . by L. B. Spencer 


of New York Aquarium 


THE WOODCHUCK AT HOME : ‘ - by M. Helen Smith 


(Photos by Lottridge) 


LOST AND FOUND, A romance of the Adirondacks - by Harlow Hyde 


THE HARDY BORDER OF THE PAST AND PRESENT DAY 
. = < . = “ by Eben H. Norris 





THE NORTH WOODS AND A SLIM PURSE - - by Geo. MacAdam 
THE OPEN ROAD - - - - by Charles Wisner Barrell 
Yearly Subscription, $1.00 Single Copy, 10 cents 


Published at 35 West 21st Street, New York 
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T. M. TOBIN 


While he is at present in the customs service, at Swanton, Vi 
Mr. Tobin is a well-known writer. We take pleasure in publishing 


in this is.ue a splendid article from his pen. 
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ALONG THE PETEVVAWA 


A FORTNIGHT OF CANOEING AND FISHING IN ALGONQUIN PARK WITHOUT OTHER 
GUIDES THAN COMPASS AND MAPS 


By T. M. TOBIN 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS MADE BY MEMBERS OF THE PARTY 


AND STREAM, some lover of canoes and duffle, at Joe Lake, 170 miles 
nature and outdoor life, who de- northwest of Ottawa. There is no 
lights in paddling his own canoe, may — station at this point, but through the 
be seeking a paradise for the paddle, courtesy of the railroad management, 
where are hundreds of lakes, deep the afternoon passenger train stopped 
and clear and cool in massive settings long enough at the lakeside to drop 
of evergreen forest; where brook-trout us and our outfit. 
streams flow on and on from lake to lake; We left Swanton, Vermont, at 6.30 
where the red deer and the moose feed A.M., had a stop at Ottawa, where, by 
unconcerned among the lilypads; where hustling, we filled our pack baskets 
the black duck nests its young, the loon and dropped off at Joe Lake at 4 p.m. 
laughs a welcome, the beaver builds its The run from Ottawa is interesting and 
home, and where the campfire burns enjoyable, the first hundred miles being 
brightest while the gray wolf howls at through a splendid farming country, 
night. by pretty Canadian villages with evi- 
If you long for these things and the dences of thrift everywhere. Mada- 
simple life in the good old summer time, | waska marks the last settlement and then 
follow a tenderfoot from the shores of follow forest, lake and river. 
Lake Champlain for two weeks, through We stripped the protecting burlaps 
a bit of Algonquin National Park. from our fifteen-foot canoes and placed 
It was our fourth annual outing in the coverings where they could be found 


p' ISSIBLY some reader of Fie_p Lakeland and we left the train, with 
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when we came out, opened up our 
sleeping bags on a pile of hay some 
section man had gathered in a little 
clearing and stored in an old railroad 
storehouse, made coffee in the open 
and cooked corned beef hash brought 
from home. 

Right here it may be well to say 
that our party consisted of Bert Jones, 
a young business man from Burlington, 
Vt.; Frank Sheldon of Swanton, a 
senior in Haverford College; my son, 
Don, and myself. 

Don and I had eanoed in Algonquin 





"* ~} pi, Don 
, 4, 


ISLAND 


WHERE THE 


other and secured with pack straps. 
Our food supplies, in small labeled 
canvas bags, and the cooking kit, were 
carried in two Adirondack pack bas- 
kets, so that the bulk of our stuff was 
in four packages, which, with the two 
vanoes, made six sizable loads for the 
three boys to back over the portages in 
two trips. The canoes weighed about 
sixty pounds each; the pack baskets, 
when we started, sixty-eight pounds 
ach, and the tent and sleeping bag 
bundles, thirty-six pounds each. A sim- 
ple and inexpensive cooking kit of 


LAKE 


PARTY CAUGHT 


SOME NICE SALMON TROUT 


Park for three successive Augusts, my 
wife accompanying us and roughing it 
for two years, and we felt we could 
go almost anywhere in that wild region, 
relying wholly on map and compass 
and the little wooderaft we had picked 
up. We had learned a lot, particularly 
about reducing number and weight of 
packages and simplifying things gener- 
ally. 

Our outfit consisted of sleeping bags; 
two 7x7 miners’ tents without poles 
or pins. Two sleeping bags were rolled 
up in one of the tents and two in the 


four tin pails ranging from two to six 
quarts, that nest nicely, one being used 
for coffee and another for tea; four tin 
cups, knives, forks, and spoons; four 
aluminum plates and two fryingpans, 
without handles, but fitted with sockets 
for wooden handles. Attached to each 
pail was a piece of copper wire for 
handy hanging over the fire. When 
not in use the wire was wound around the 
pail. Safety axes went in with the 
cooking kit, and we had two small 
cameras, two light trout rods, and two 
short, h av y-jointed rods for deep troll- 
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ing. On account of my lameness and 
crutch I was considered an immune on 
the portage; but I managed to carry 
lines, spoons, a supply of films, and 
other little necessaries in an old army 
knapsack, and I was at home with the 
paddle. 

Right here it will answer’ some- 
body’s question if I give an itemized 
list of the supplies for two weeks, as 
follows: Ten pounds of bacon, six 
pounds of pork, three pounds of coffee, 
one-half pound of tea, six pounds but- 
ter, three pounds of rice, two pounds 
beans, ten pounds flour, ten pounds 
corn meal, four pounds sugar, two pounds 
salt, four pounds prepared flour, two 
pounds paneake flour, one package 
wheatena, one-half pound baking pow- 
der, five cans evaporated cream, two 
cans condensed milk, one pound dried 
peaches, two pounds prunes, two pounds 
onions, two pounds erbswurst, one ean 
beef extract, three candles, and six loaves 
home-made bread. On this, with the 
fish we caught, we got through all right, 
and it was pretty good feed, too. 

With the view of seeing all we pos- 
sibly could in our limited time, we 
planned to keep pushing on and _ visit 
Manitou Lake, in the northeastern 
part of the park, occupying the govern- 
ment shelter huts when found, or 
setting up our tent wherever night 
overtook us. 

By an early start from Joe Lake next 
morning we dropped our canoes into 
Island Lake about noon, having passed 
through Mrs. Joe Lake, a long and 
winding stretch of the Petewawa river, 
then over an excellent half-mile portage 
to Baby Joe Lake, and an easy 200- 
rod portage. Once through the nar- 
rows In Island Lake, we got out our light 
deep trolls and headed for Hinton 
Island, our camp of the year before, 
and when we landed we had three fine 
salmon trout, and they browned beau- 
tifully in bacon and meal for a late 
dinner. Then the little tents were set 
up and bedded a foot deep with balsam 
boughs, the camp placed in order and we 
started out fishing, using copper wire 
trolling outfits. Sheldon, or the “ Doe- 
tor,” as we called him, got the first 
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strike, a twenty-eight-inch trout, that 
later went into a chowder which was 
served about.8 o’clock, by the light of 
the moon and a bright campfire. 
Our deep-water fishing rig, which we 
used successfully in water from seventy- 
five to one hundred feet deep, con- 
sisted of 300 feet of No. 20 copper wire, 
a big spoon hook, and an eight-foot 
jointed bamboo rod, similar to those 





DONALD TOBIN 


AND THE THIRTY-THREE-INCH SALMON- 
rROUT CAUGHT IN ISLAND LAKE 


used for deep sea fishing. The wire 
line is operated by a seven-inch wooden 
reel, which is attached to the rod the 
same as a metal reel. If you want sal- 
mon trout, it is necessary to go down 
deep after them in warm weather, and 
this copper outfit never failed us. 

The next morning we started at 9 
o'clock, and at 6 in the evening we were 
in the shelter hut at White Trout Lake, 
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pretty tired, a little wet from a shower 
that caught us on the third portage, 
and mighty hungry. We had covered 
a mile portage between Island Lake 
and Little Otter Slide Lake, passed 
through the stream into Big Otter 
Slide Lake, and then through a wild and 
interesting stretch of the Petewawa, 
on which are five portages, from 200 
rods to half a mile long—and hard ones, 
too—to White Trout, a large and 
splendid sheet of water. We just loafed 
and rested the next day and the boys 
landed some big trout from the rapids 
in the half-mile of the Petewawa con- 
necting White Trout and Longer Lakes. 

At the foot of the rapids we found 
in camp for the night, Rev. T. B. Berry, 


A. J. LaVenture, R. L. Hyde, and J. J. 





HITTING THE TRAIL 


PORTAGING CANOES 
AND CAMP DUFFLE 


Hoar, of Buffalo, whom Tom Salmon 
had been guiding for three weeks. They 
came in from Opeongo Lake and were 
going our through Joe Lake. This 
party trooped by our shelter hut at 
7:30 next morning and half an hour 
later we were paddling in another 
direction. 

Burnt Lake was reached at noon, 
after a delightful paddle through Longer 
Lake, Red Pine Lake, and stretches of 
the Petewawa. ‘Three short portages on 
the river were easily made. Our pleas- 
ant acquaintances of the year before, 
Superintendent Brewer, in’ charge of 
MecLochlin’s supply depot, and his right- 
hand man, Herbert Vitzgerald, gave us 


a hearty welcome and served a splendid 
dinner. 

We were all interested in a fine col- 
lection of loons in various mountings 
that Superintendent Brewer had_ shot. 
The loon is hard to shoot, but the cook 
informed us that Brewer was a crack 
shot, a bit of artistie gun business he 
had picked up in Montana. After the 
boys had looked over the supplies in the 
big log storehouses, we headed down the 
lake, richer by potatoes, several loaves 
of bread, and a five-pound can of peach 
jam. 

Burnt Lake is a large, clear body of 
water, surrounded by ranges of hills, 
heavily timbered, the big pines, tower- 
ing above the hemlocks and cedars, be- 
ing seen from a long distance, their 
peculiar tops standing above everything 
else like big plush tufts on a monster 
green cushion. At the lower end of the 
lake are two outlets, a few rods apart, 
that go rushing over a bed of boulders 
to Perley Lake, an eighth of a mile 
away. Near the head of one of these 
streams is a new and splendidly-equip- 
ped log shelter hut, erected by the 
Canadian government, one of several 
seattered through the two thousand 
square miles of the preserve comprising 
Algonquin Park, intended for the ward- 
ens, or rangers, employed by the govern- 
ment. We took possession of the cabin, 
Superintendent Bartlett having kindly 
provided us with a key. The walls were 
hung with snowshoes, rifles, pictures 
and personal belongings of two park 
rangers, then in another part of the 
reservation. We had supper of boiled 
potatoes, bacon, hot biscuit, peach jam 
and tea. 

The boys were out early the next 
morning, and with flies and worms, 
got a nice string of speckled trout, 
which went well with corn cake and 
coffee for breakfast. 

Perley Lake is long, narrow, and 
picturesque, a favorite resort for deer, 
moose and beaver. Deer were found 
everywhere in the park, for that matter, 
and beaver and otter in most of the 
streams and small lakes. 

We left the friendly shelter of the 
Jurnt Lake log cabin for Catfish Lake 


_- 
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about 11 o’clock, somewhat late in 
starting on account of threatened rain, 
the day being cloudy and dark, with a 
stiff breeze facing us. At several places 
going down the lake we noticed quanti- 
ties of freshly-peeled sticks of poplar, 
about three inches through and a yard 
long. Examination showed that they 
had all been cut by beavers back in the 
bush, brought to the water and peeled. 
The quantity surprised us; but we con- 
cluded there was a lot of beavers and all 
good feeders. Since then we have learned 
that the beaver lays in the winter sup- 
ply of nice barks and things in August. 
Some palatial beaver homes must have 
been in that immediate vicinity. On 
our way back we picked up some of 
the cuttings and brought them home. 
We were pushing along, Don and I 
in the lead, near the lower end of the 
lake, when in rounding a point hiding 
a big, shallow bay on the right, we saw 
a cow moose, well ahead, knee-deep in 
water, slowly shambling into the lake 
at right angles to us, occasionally nosing 
for feed. She looked as gentle as a kit- 
ten; but to our bulging eyes bigger 
than an elephant. Fortunately — the 
breeze was blowing against us, though 
I found it mighty hard quartering into 
the stiff wind in an effort to steal as 
near as possible, while Don held the 
camera ready for instant use. It was 
slow work, too, expecting every moment 
to be discovered; but we managed to 
get pretty close, working in between 
the moose and the shore. By _ that 
time she was in water up to her shoul- 
ders and having the nicest kind of a time 
nosing around the bottom of the bay 
for tender roots. Finally she heard 
us and turned her head with wondering 
look just as Don clicked the shutter. 
Then she raced diagonally for the shore, 
kicking water all over the bay, Don and 
I after her as hard as we could paddle, 
and the Doctor and Jones after us, pad- 
dling as for dear life. The moose got 
along as easy as an auto boat and 
about as fast, it seemed to us, leading 
a wild and exciting race. Not a word 
was spoken during all this. It was 
“our busy day.” As we drew near 
the shore Don broke out with, ‘ Pad- 
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dle harder!” I managed to say, softly, 
“Can’t; tire punctured.” Just then 
the shutter clicked again and we caught 
her majesty as she splashed out of the 
water with ears up and a sort of mad 
look in her eye. Loping over a fallen 
tree, she disappeared in the forest. 

Then the canoes drifted down the 
lake side by side, while we pulled our- 
selves together and talked about wild 
animals we had seen—in the circus. 
The day was so dark we had little hope 
of pictures, but they proved very good 
under the circumstances. Unfortunately 
the moose’s head was outlined against 
the dark background of the opposite 
shore and does not show as clearly as 
the body. 

Catfish Lake suggests the supernatural, 





SNOWSHOE RAPIDS 


A TYPICAL VIEW OF ROUGH WATER 
ON rHE PETEWAWA RIVER 


It is a small lake of mystery, wild, weird, 
and rich in tradition; sacred, it is said, 
in the eyes of the Algonquins in the 
long ago. It has deep bays, bold, 
rocky bluffs and picturesque little is- 
lands. The intricate approach from 
the south is through an uncanny stretch 
of dead trees marking marshy wind- 
ings, where strange birds screeched and 
porcupines watched us from favorite 
logs as we slowly worked along, guided 
by map and compass, late that after- 
noon. 

Almost at the head of the lake 1s Sen- 
tinel Rock, facing a deep bay, and op- 
posite, on a rocky point overlooking 
it all, is Turtle Rock, a mighty boulder 
resting on four big stones forming 
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the squatty legs that emphasizes the 
turtle illusion. Human hands never 
placed the big turtle-like rock, and that 
it was an object of worship for the men 
of the wilderness who passed to happier 
hunting grounds years and years ago, can 
well be believed. 

At the lower end of the lake, near the 
outlet, is a remarkable upheaval of 
reddish rocks that we took a snap shot 
of and named the Sphinx. Tradition 
has it that this, also, was looked upon 
with reverence by the Indians and was a 
place where they assembled before start- 
ing on the warpath or chase. So at 
one end of the lake stands the big 
stone Turtle and at the other the 
Sphinx. 

After a bit of paddling among the 
islands we found a shelter hut well up 
on a wooded bluff. It was quite eom- 
fortable and mighty inviting to our 
tired and hungry party. 

Later, in the night, impelled by the 
charm and mystery of the place, we 
launched our canoes and paddled for an 
hour silently, steadily, now skirting 
forest-fringed shores, now gliding over 
moonlit pathways of deep water, then 
lost in the shadows of some rocky 
bluff our ghost-craft trailed, around 
Sentinel rock, by the big Turtle—very 
strange under fantastic shadows—then 
home to our restful balsam bunks, 
where we slept and dreamed, while 
a grand old moon beamed on beavers 
splashing about all the night long with 
the freedom of two hundred years ago. 

Warm sunshine was streaming through 
our open door when we awoke next 
morning. We had a quick meal of 
wheatena, bacon, bread and coffee, took 
a snap-shot of the log hut, dropped our 
duffle into the canoes and were off. 

George Godda, one of the park rangers, 
told us how to get out of Catfish without 
perplexity, remarking, ‘‘ Many a lad has 
vot all twisted in that little lake and 
paddled miles before finding the port- 
age.” It was a bright morning, our 
course looked clear enough, and we 
pushed on regardless of the guide’s 
friendly warning; but after getting 
all tangled up in some queer little 
bays that had enticed us on, we found 


our way back and did just what Mr. 
Godda had told us to do: “Start from 
the middle island and follow the com- 
pass direct north; exactly.” That was 
easy. 

Irom Catfish to Cedar Lake the char- 
acter of the country changes, the rolling 
land developing into ranges of small 
mountains and the birch and_ poplar 
taking the place of hemlock and cedar. 
There is a short portage between Cat- 
fish and Narrow Lakes, and then comes 
the “five-mile portage,” an old logging 
road, winding up and up over the 
hills, along the mountainside, while to the 
left, in a deep valley, rushes the Pete- 
wawae The portage to Cedar Lake 
ean be taken straight, or relieved 
three times with the canoe where the 
river quiets down enough for little 
stretches of paddling. 

Fresh moose tracks aplenty were scen 
along this route. Carelessly we got 
off our course and fetched up a mile 
to the left at Snowshoe Rapids, where 
we pitched tents for the night in a 
very picturesque spot. 

Next morning, after pancakes, bacon 
and coffee, the old trail was readily 
picked up, and at 3 o’clock we were 
at Cedar Lake, a large and beautiful 
sheet of water, with shores rising to 
ranges of hills. On the way we passed 
Seventy-foot Falls, where the Pete- 
wawa, now a big stream, dashes over 
boulders down the mountainside in a 
grand, mad rush for the lake. 


There is a good government shelter 


hut near where the river flows into 
Cedar Lake; but we pushed on north 
five miles and camped in the narrows. 
On account of a heavy fog it was 9 
o'clock before we started next morn- 
ing. We left the bulk of our outfit, 
taking only erbswurst, bread and coffee 
for a quick lunch, with a view of going as 
far as possible and getting back to the 
shelter hut for the night. Erbswurst, 
by the way, is a German preparation 
of peameal and bacon, in compact form, 
that cooks up quickly in boiling water, 
and pretty handy appetizing stuff, too. 
At noon we were in Big Couchon Lake, 
having passed up Clear Lake to Little 
Couchon Lake and then to Big Couchon. 


“> 
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This was the furthest point we reached, 
and at 1:30 we headed our canoes south, 
homeward-bound, on the eighteenth of 
August, one week from Joe Lake. 

A fine illustrated folder, with map of 
Algonquin Park, issued by the railway 
people, prepared under the direction of 
W. P. Hinton, a canoeist and enthusiast 
about Lakeland, can be had for the ask- 
ing. The map shows the route we have 
outlined to Cedar Lake, but Couchon and 
Manitou Lakes do not appear. The 
Canadian government issues a fine, 
accurate map of the park, which can 
be obtained for fifty cents, by applying 
to Superintendent Bartlett, whose ad- 
dress is Algonquin Park, Ont. 

We made a brief call at MeLochlin’s 
returning, and much to our. regret 
found Superintendent Brewer away for 
the morning, so we pushed on, and luck- 
ily, for a smart rain came up just as the 
White Trout Lake shelter hut was 
reached. After a good feed and rest 
the boys started for the rapids and 
brook trout, while 1 dropped into the 
bunk opposite the open door and took 
anap. I was finally awakened by some- 
body saying, “Shall I shoot?” and I 
looked into the muzzle of a revolver that 
Jones was pointing at something beside 
the door. With eye squinting along the 
littering gun Jones explained that on 
returning they found a skunk in the 
hut right in front of my bunk, and the 
animal bristled up just like a eat when 
surprised, while they backed off to a 
respectful distance and the skunk passed 
out. The animal was still in range, 
and only the word was needed to fill 
him full of lead. Not hankering for a 
rough house that afternoon, I threw 
up both hands and yelled, “ Don’t shoot!’ 
Between the gun and the pole-cat it was 
a mighty close eall. 

Hinton Island was reached the next 
afternoon and we found E. Mobberly 
and Mr. Fuller of Monongahela, Pa., 
with guides, in camp. We had met 
Mobberly and Jack Sparks, his guide, 
two years before, at Ragged Lake, 
and just missed them by a week the 
season before, as they had registered on 
birch trees at various camps we struck. 
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Mr. Mobberly has been doing Algonquin 
Park for several seasons with his jolly 
English guide. 

As we pulled up on one side of the 
island Professor J. M. Vincent and wife 
of New York were landing on _ the 
other, having just worked up from 
Smoke Lake. They had been out for 
six weeks, were brown as berries, and 
very enthusiastic over the park. Pro- 
fessor Vincent is attached to the Pack- 
ard school, is an explorer, a lecturer, 
and an artist with the camera. They 
had a fine camp outfit. 

The next morning Mr. Fuller and his 
guide started for the Lake of Bays, via 
North River, and Mr. Mobberly and 
Sparks headed for White Trout Lake. 
Soon after they left we had a call from 
James Q. Rice and his son Will, a Yale 
student, with Godda and Bartlett as 
guides. They had been to Cedar Lake 
and were bound for Cache Lake and 
home. Mr. Rice reported a great time, 
he had thoroughly enjoyed the lakes 
and scenery, but was disappointed in 
the fishing, having had poor luck. 
He was not rigged for deep trolling, 
using a small spoon with several revolver 
cartridges strung along the line in an 
attempt to get down into deep water. 
As they started south Don and I got 
out our “amalgamated copper,” as we 
ealled it, and paddling north, in less 
than half an hour landed a thirty-three- 
inch salmon trout that severely tested 
our stout rod and towed our canoe 
around at a lively rate before we got 
him safely into the landing net. When 
we returned to camp Professor Vincent 
took a snap-shot of the fish as Don held 
it up. 

There was a whole lot of strenuous 
life and pleasure, of hardship and health 
crowded into those two weeks. We 
paddled our own canoes and flipped our 
own flapjacks, buffeted the waves when 
whitecaps flecked our course, got dead 
tired on the portage and found rest on 
balsam boughs, and how we fed and 
slept and spiced ourselves with Nature’s 
tonies! 

But those were grand old days in 
August along the Petewawa. 








CANOEING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA 


THE DELIGHTS OF DOWN-STREAM CRUISING AMONG ITS ISLANDS 
AND NUMEROUS FEEDERS 


By LEWIS E. THEISS 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


HEN the floods of early spring 
have gone, taking with them 
the last of winter’s fogs and 

chills, when the fresh green covers the 
earth and the air is full of the scent of 
erowing things; when the first faint 
breath of coming summer kisses the 
cheek, and the murmuring river calls; 
then the little green canoe that has lain 
neglected in the barn all winter is quickly 
overhauled and carried to the water’s 
edge to be slipped gently into the still, 
full-breasted stream. With a thrill of 
joy we push out into the current, for 
at last, after many days of prepara- 
tion, we are off—the Little Lady 
and I—on a trip down the river. 

Our luggage consists of a light water- 
proof tent, two portable cots, with 
blankets and mosquito bars, together 
with a change of underwear and our 
bathing suits. In addition we have 
our grub and cooking utensils, with 
camera, gun and hatchet. <A piece 
of sheet-iron that can be bought for a 
dime makes a splendid top for a stove 
of stones and carries well in the bottom 
of the canoe. 

All this baggage is easily carried in 
three bundles. The grub and cooking 
utensils occupy a big cracker box with 
hinged lid, the beds and bedding are in 
one compact roll, and the tent in an- 
other. The total weight is perhaps 
ninety pounds, but as we are bound 
down stream we can well afford so 
much. Besides, it steadies the canoe 
in rough water. 

Our course lies down the Susquehanna, 
from a point on the West Branch, 
a few miles above its junction with the 
North Branch at Northumberland, Pa. 


Thence we go down the “big river,” as 


the stream is called, after the two 
branches unite. 

While the hunting is confined to 
ducks and geese in season, and these in 
ever diminishing quantity, and while 
the fishing is productive of nothing more 
gamy than the bass, yet for those who 
delight in the simple pleasures of canoe- 
ing alone, the old Indian river is an 
ideal stream. 

Scenery it has, unsurpassed by that 
along any of our Eastern rivers, and 
rough water and a marked degree of 
wildness; but the crowning feature of 
the Susquehanna is its islands. Be- 
ginning at a point Just below the junction 
of the two branches, they stretch in a 
long chain for scores of miles, fre- 
quently two and three abreast, and so 
interlinked that the points are few 
where a person standing on one bank 
of the river can see the opposite bank 
of the stream because of these inter- 
vening islands. Roughly cigar-shaped 
in form, ranging from a few hundred 
yards to two or three miles in length, 
and always thickly wooded or fringed 
with a forest growth, these islands 
stretch along the center and eastern side 


of the river, making the stream appear 


from the shore to be only one-half or 
one-third of its actual width. 
Obviously, then, the place from which 
to view the Susquehanna and its valley, 
is a point in mid-stream. Thus it is 
that the canoeist occupies the point of 
vantage and only those who have 
traversed the river in a canoe or other 
craft are really acquainted with it. 
On the left or eastern bank, the hills 
rise, for the most part, sheer from the 
water’s edge, while on the other shore 
rolling farmlands lead gradually to a 
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higher background, though there are 
more than a few places where the river 
has apparently cut its way directly 
through a mountain, and here towering 
cliffs stand on either bank like giant 
gateways to the valley beyond. 

At intervals, their mouths always 
marked by rows of overarching trees, 
smaller streams flow into the big river. 
Running back among the hills, these 
tributaries furnish a varied scenery that, 
in miniature, easily rivals that of the 
larger streams. Many of these trib- 
utaries can be followed for miles and 
these little side trips are well worth the 
while. Moreover, excellent fishing is 
often to be had in them. 

Such is the river upon whose waters 


opposite, in what is now the town of 
Sunbury, stood Fort Augusta, built 
in 1756 and’so located as to command 
the entrance tothe West Branch. It was 
one of the chain of pioneer forts reaching 
westward to Pittsburg, of which Fort 
Wyoming, only a few miles up the North 
sranch and the scene of the Wyoming 
massacre, was another link. Fort Au- 
custa was abandoned in 1785, when 
the Indians drove the whites out of the 
country. Only the magazine and the 
well mark the spot to-day. 

Rounding Blue Hill and turning into 
the big river, we came to a magnificent 
sheet of water some two or three miles 
long that is backed up by the Shamokin 
Dam, a structure built nearly three- 














NORTHUMBERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


WHERE THE 


TWO BRANCHES 


OF THE SUSQUEHANNA MEET 


we found ourselves float}ug on our early 
spring cruise. Starting, at Lewisburg, 
we paddled eight miles through dead 
water to the junction of the two branches. 
Here stands the lofty Blue Hill or 
Shikelimy, as high and rugged as the 
Palisades, and named in honor of 
Shikelimy, the noted chief of the Six 
Nations and the father of Logan, the 
white man’s friend. Like other storied 
heights, it too has its “lover’s leap,” 
and here also tradition has located 
the scene of Shikelimy’s wooing, while 
the rugged features of that ancient 
chieftain may still be seen, carved by 
nature, on the brow of the hill that bears 
hisname. On the low bank immediately 


quarters of a century ago to supply 
water for the old Pennsylvania canal 
that runs beside the river for scores 
of miles. Shooting the dam through 
the great yap torn by recent ice gorges, 
we found ourselves among quickened 
waters and at the beginning of the 
beautiful chain of islands. At the first 
large island we halted for our noon- 
day meal. 

When we pushed off from the island, 
after a refreshing rest, we left the wide 
channel along the western shore and 
plunged into the maze of islands. In 
a moment civilization was left behind. 
We were floating through a primeval 
forest. Farmlands and orchards van- 
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ished. We saw only wooded shores on 
either hand. Tall trees that had defied 
the floods of centuries stood on either 
bauk, their interlocking branches shad- 
ing perfectly the narrow channel be- 
neath. Tangled brushwood and_ lusty 
climbing vines added to the wildness 
of the scene. At times che stream ran 
sleepily, its mirrored surface undis- 
turbed by a single ripple. Again, where 
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* * the rugged jfeaiures oj thatanctent chiej- 
tain on the brow of the hill that bears his name 


the channel narrowed, it threw off the 
nareotie woodland spell and went dash- 
ing along with a musical brawl, in a 
hundred serpentine twists. How our 
little canoe responded to its every mood! 
Like a dream craft it floated on the 
placid stretches; but when the swifter 
waters were reached it rushed along as 
full of life as a bird of passage on a 
windy day. In the dark recesses could 








STREAM 


be heard the croaking of an ancient bull 
frog, and a squeak and a splash told of 
the panic into which our sudden ap- 
pearance threw him. The green heron 
unexpectedly from unlooked-for 
places and flew away down stream with 
raucous cry. Overhead the fishhawk 
sailed lazily but with watchful eye and 
the song of the robins came down from 
the treetops. Save for the musical 
dipping of the paddles and the faint 
roar of distant rapids the deep stillness 
was unbroken. 

Suddenly we dashed out of the narrow 
channel into the brimming river again, 
to go coasting along the shore of the next 
island.” At times we determined to 
follow the other shore of the island and 
turned our prow upstream to tussle 
with the current until we had rounded 
the island’s upper end. For the big 
river runs merrily along at five and even 
six miles an hour, and in places the cur- 
rent is half as fast again, so that only 
the most determined paddling will make 


rose 


way against it. Then we headed down 
stream once more to go flying in and 
out among the islands with fleeting 


glimpses on either hand of rugged heights 
and rolling farmlands picturesquely dot- 
ted with big, red barns. Presently we 
swung into the open channel again and 
passed the old town of Selinsgrove. For 
a mile it straggles along the river bank, 
then gives place to well-kept farmlands 
that extend to Penns Creek, some three 
miles below. 

Though we had come but twenty 
miles, our day’s run was over. Just 
within the mouth of the creek a shady, 
grassy bank offered too tempting a 
camping place to be passed by. In a 
twinkling the tent was up, the stove 
prepared, firewood collected, and we 
were ready for our evening meal and a 
night of dreamless slumber. 

Our next day’s run was up the creek. 
Starting early with light canoe, we 
paddled for a mile through abundant 
water. Then the stream shallowed, and 
with paddle and pole we fought our way 
along until we were onee cre in deep 
water, where Middle Creek empties into 
Penns Creek. Here a swinging bridge 
adds to the picturesqueness of the scene, 
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while beyond lies a long stretch of deep 
and peaceful water, flowing between 
well-shaded banks. 

At Selinsgrove, some distance above 

for that little town stretches across 
country from river to creek—is an old 
mill-dam, and above that deep water for 
a considerable distance. Here the creek 
runs through a level farming country, 
and as we proceeded the current became 
gradually stronger until we were once 
more fighting the full foree of che stream. 

The level farmland gave place to 
rolling foothills. A’ thirty-foot wall of 
rock, crowned with hemlock, rose on the 
left and swept along in a great curve 
for hundreds of yards. Around this 
curve the current came churning and 
foaming in a hundred cascades, dash- 
ing impotently against its rocky bound- 
ary. It was a pretty struggle to gain 
the smooth reaches beyond, but after 
an effort this was accomplished. For 
the rest of the way the creek is just 
the old familiar mountain stream that 
everyone knows. It leads past field and 
forest, by hillside and through meadows 
green; it brawls along its stony bed; 
it roars as it rushes down the slopes 
and it goes to sleep in the deep, shady 
pools. 

We returned to camp thoroughly tired 
and hungry, beached our little craft, 
and ate our evening meal. Though the 
sun was still high in the west, our day 
had been of ample length, as_ tired 
muscles _ testified. 

The song of the robins awoke us the 
next day. Fog was rising from the river, 
and everywhere the grass was wet with 
dew. The slanting rays of the sun 
flashed from the dew-laden bushes, 
which resembled nothing so much as 
Aladdin’s trees of jewels. Seldom was 
fire more welcome, for the chill of the 
fog and the tt penetrated to the 
very marrow. Then came the savory 
odor of eggs and bacon with steaming 
oatmeal on the side. There was no 
hurry about starting on our day’s run. 
We were out for pleasure, not distance. 
By the time we were ready to strike 
‘amp the tent was dry and could be 
rolled into a bundle in a jiffy. The 
blankets, fully aired, came next. Then 


the grub-box was packed and stowed 
aboard and we were off once more. 
Again we left the wide western channel 
and made for the islands along the 
eastern shore. Once more we sought out 
winding channels and unknown water- 
ways with all the zest™ and enjoy- 
ment of primitive explorers. Again we 
startled the heron and the frog as we 
glided through the silent, labyrinthine 











* * At intervals smaller 
streams flow into the big river 


passages. The scenery grew richer and 
more varied. We were getting into 
the heart of the country, further and 
further away from civilization. Such 
traces of man as we came across were 
primitive. In one place two husky 
sons of the soil were poling an ancient 
flatboat on which they were trans- 
porting horses and farming implements 
to their island farm. Again we came 
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to a fleet of coal diggers with their square- 
ended punts fastened crosswise to the 
stream, scooping up with sieve-like 
shovels the coal that had washed 
down from the mines and lodged in little 
heaps on the river bottom. Further 
on we reached an island with shelving 
shores, where cattle were wading knee- 
deep in the water, eating the luscious 
grasses that grew well out in the stream. 

Finally we came to the first really 
rough water of the trip, where the river 














ON” PENNS CREEK 


SHOOTING ONE OF 
THE FISH DAMS 


goes rushing over parallel ridges of rock 
that cross the stream diagonally from 
Georgetown to MeKees. For a mile 
above the falls we heard them roaring 
and our hearts beat fast with pleasur- 
able excitement. When we reached the 
spot and landed to have a look at the 
falls, in order to choose a passageway, 
we found that the river made a decided 
drop at this point, rushing over the 
rocks in big, combing waves, while 
below the stream became a choppy 
sea from conflicting currents. How 
much these rocks have been worn 
away by the river’s ceaseless flow, can be 
seen by looking at the giant boulder 
jutting out from the right-hand bank. 
It is part of the selfsame ledge over 
which the waters are sweeping twenty 
feet below its top. Without a doubt 
the entire ledge once rose to the same 
height and¥what is now rapids must 
once have been a clear fall of twenty- 
five or thirty feet. 


STREAM 


At this point, also; may be seen to 
advantage the old Pennsylvania canal 
mentioned above. For miles it runs 
along the river, though at varying dis- 
tances from it. Just here it is so close 
that the river bank and the wall of the 
canal are one. Its tow path, lying next 
to the river, is used as a highway by the 
farmers, and wooden bridges, raised to a 
height sufficient to permit the passage of 
canal boats beneath, connect this high- 
way with the farmland at frequent 
intervals. Generally the canal is higher 
than the river and little sluite gates 
earry off any surplus water from the 
canal. This water goes dashing down 
the river bank, which for the most part 
is covered with stone, in beautiful little 
cascades with the silvery musie and the 
sparkle of a natural sylvan waterfall. 
As the river bank is overgrown with 
vines and grasses the effeet is all the 
more natural and _ pleasing. 

Perhaps the most picturesque feature 
of all is to be found in the stone aque- 
ducts that carried the canal over the 
various streams emptying into the river. 
Of solid masonry, they are beautiful in 
themselves. But again nature has come 
to the aid of man and the climbing vines 
that cover these bridges make them 
beautiful to the last degree. 

Up to within a few years the canal 
was intact and full of water, though it 
carried practically no traffic. Now the 
water is gone, the bottom is green with 
grass, the bank is broken in many places, 
and the canal boats lie at an angle, for- 
lorn reminders of the past. 

But we have gone far astray with our 
story. After we shot the rapids, we con- 
tinued for several miles through fast and 
troubled waters, coming at length to the 
mouth of another tributary of the 
Susquehanna, the beautiful Mahantango 
Creek. Its outlet, like that of most of 
the other streams emptying into the big 
river, is of considerable breadth, with a 
row of splendid trees overhanging each 
bank. Backed up by the water of the 
larger stream, the little tributary showed 
not the slightest ripple on its glassy 
surface. Midway between its banks lay 
a tiny island, shaded by lofty trees, ,with 
the softest of green under foot—a 
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veritable bit of fairyland. It was here 
that we pitched our camp for the night 
and though we found our. fairyland 
was overrun with poison ivy, there was 
room for our tent and luggage and the 
abundance of driftwood, which makes 
the best of fuel for campfires, fully 
offset the disadvantage of the ivy. 

Our trip next day was a duplication of 
the day on Penns Creek, except that we 
used the paddle less than the push pole. 
Shortly after turning our prow up- 
stream, we came to a dam that fur- 
nished power to an old mill, beside 
which stood a stone house built by a 
German settler nearly a century ago. 
Above the dam the stream narrowed 
rapidly, and its volume diminished until 
it was shallow even for a canoe. The 
country rapidly became hilly and the 
little stream acquired considerable ve- 
locitv. It was a pretty struggle to 
overcome all these obstacles, but that 
only lent zest to the contest. Many 
times it was necessary for the steersman 
to wade and either drag or push the 
canoe and its fair occupant over the 
shallows. And again we pulled our way 
along by means of the branches or 
foreed our way up tiny rapids with our 
poles. 

The distance we covered that day was 
little enough though the newness of the 
country and the effort: necessary to go 
even a little distance made the way seem 
many times its real length. Yet when 
we returned to camp late that after- 
noon it was with a sense of satisfaction 
that was equaled by the enjoyment 
of no other day’s run. There is that 
about the stirring strife with the whirling 
waters that arouses one to the utmost. 
So when we had conquered and _ re- 
turned to our little island there came a 
sense of pleasure, as we talked over 
the day’s run by our campfire, that no 
memory of peaceful floating with the 
current could ever have called forth. 

Our next run took us past Liverpool, 
Millersburg, Halifax, and other small 
towns, though most of them lay along 
the further bank of the stream. It was 
little enough that we saw of towns that 
day, however, and less that we cared 
about them. For although we were to 


spend one more night on the trip, the 
day would practically end our voyage. 
So we plunged once more among the 
islands, hiding from our sight every 
trace possible of that workaday world 
to which we were to return on the 
morrow. 

I have told you before how we sought 
out the byways and threaded our way 
through winding channels and looked 
for mysterious passages. I have told 
you how at times we floated through 
a dream world and frightened the wild 
creatures and how at times we turned 
and fought the current, often for the 
pure joy of the struggle. All this we 
did again on that day, only we did it 
more intensely, for it was our last 
chance. 

As for the river, this was its most 
beautiful part, and it was fitting that the 
climax of beauty should have been re- 
served for the last. It was wider, 
swifter and more begemmed with is- 











THE MOUTH OF MIDDLE CREEK 


HERE A SWINGING BRIDGE ADDS TO 
THE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE SCENE 


lands. The country, too, took on more 
of an air of wildness and ruggedness, for 
we were getting more and more into 
the mountains. As we floated along 
there came to my mind vividly the recol- 
lection of how years before | had floated 
through this particular region on a misty 
day. We were log rafting then, not 
canoeing. On that particular morn- 
ing the landscape was blotted out by the 
fogs. Continually the wind swept the 
mist curtain aside for an imstant, re- 
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vealing to our astonished eyes the most 
amazing things. Mountain tops ap- 
peared with no bases, tree tops with no 
trunks, islands suddenly loomed up under 
our very noses and as quickly disap- 
peared from view. Everything was un- 
certain, shifting, evanescent. The sun’s 
rays filtered coldly through the mist, 
filling the valley with a weird, gray light. 
The world seemed unreal and mysteri- 


ous. T remember how anxious the pilot 














DEEP AND PEACEFUL WATER 
FLOWING BETWEEN 
WELL-SHADED BANKS 


was, with thousands of dollars worth of 
timber in his charge, unable to see 
whither he was taking it, yet not daring 


to stop lest the falling waters leave 
him stranded. So we stood and 


watched and listened, anxious and all 
but awed. 

Thus, as we drifted along in our canoe 
on this last morning, I recounted some 
of these things to the Little Lady in the 


FIFLD AND STREAM 


bow, and we went over some of our ex- 
periences in common in these same 
waters, for this was not our first trip 
through the region. 

All things, however, have an end, and 
it is usually the case that the sweetest 
end soonest. Our day was ho excep- 
tion. We made our last camp on one of 
the islands just above Greens Dam at 
Clarks Ferry. And here, by the aid of 
abundant driftwood and a cheerful fire, 
we'did what we could to stretch the limits 
of that last day. 

Just below the dam the ‘‘blue Juniata” 
pours its offering into the larger stream. 
We paddled over to the right bank as 
soon as we were afloat next morning, 
and earried around the dam, for along the 
left bank is the huge chute through which 
log rafts plunge to the lower level. It 
was close to the Juniata that we launched 
our craft again and were off on our 
final run. 

There is not much to tell about that. 
You who have traveled along the rail- 
way above Harrisburg have seen it all. 
The wildness is gone and with it the 
charm. To be sure there are moun- 
tains, but with them is man. Dun- 
eannon, Marysville, Dauphin, Rockville, 
and other towns follow one another in 
rapid Trains are rushing 
along either bank. Civilization obtrudes. 
But the river is still the same. Its bed is 
fullof rocks and the waters go dashing and 
singing merrily along, past the crumbled 
piers at Dauphin, under the mighty 
arches of the new bridge at Rockville, 
and so to Harrisburg, our destination. 

And here our story ends, for the 
rest of it has to do only with express 
wagons and railroad trains that bore us 
home. 


succession. 





IN THE HIGH SIERRA 


A SUMMER JOURNEY TO A 


FISH ARE ABUNDANT 


By CALVIN B. BROWN 


ILLUSTRATED 


NE day, in the summer of 1903, 
() we stood on the top of Mount 
Warren, at the very crest of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of California, 
and our euide pointed out to us that 
rugged and almost inaccessible country 
which lies to the north of the Grand Can- 
von of the Tuolumne River. Stretehed 
out before us like a great relief map were 
1,000 square miles of snow-clad eranite 
peaks and precipitous canyons, 

“There is where all the game in this 
country originates,” said the guide, in 
his enthusiastie way. “All of the deer 
trails lead to Raneheria Mountain and 
the streams are alive with trout.” 

After we returned home we were con- 
tinually calling to mind the wonderful 
view we had obtained from Mount War- 
ren and what the guide had told us re- 
garding fish and game. We determined 
that our next trip into the high sierra 
should be into the country which we had 
then seen. 

Preliminary to making the trip, we se- 
cured from the United States Govern- 
ment the three quadrangle maps known 
as Sonora, Yosemite, and Mount Lyall. 
With these maps before us, we laid out 
the route to be followed in reaching the 
Rancheria Mountain country. Two 
routes were found to be practical. One 
was by the way of Sequoia Station and 
Hog Ranch, entering the Hetch-Hetehy 
Valley from the south, and the other by 
the way of Tuolumne Station, Cherry 
Valley, and Lake Eleanor, entering 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley from the north. 
From Heteh-Hetehy eastward there is 
but one way to enter the country, and 
that is straight tancheria Moun- 
tain. 

We determined 


over 


upon the northern 
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route for two reasons, the first being 


that it required but seventy-five miles of 
horseback riding, whereas the other re 
quired ninety. Entering into correspond 
ence with our guide of two summers be- 
fore, we arranged with him to meet us at 
Tuolumne, the terminus of the rail- 
way, with four saddle and two pack 
animals. We laid in a supply of pro- 
visions and shipped these and our blan- 
kets from Stockton to Tuolumne, follow- 
ing them the next day and arriving at 
Tuolumne on the evening of July 25th. 

We were told by many of our friends 
that we were going in too early; that the 
trails in the high mountains would be 
covered with snow: and that the streams 
would be impassable, high 
water. Our guide, however, had assure| 
us that we would find a way to get 
through, and, as every one of the party 
had been going into the high sierras for 
the past fifteen vears and. was more or 
familiar with conditions, we were 
not alarmed at the statements made by 
our advisers. 

We were four days going in to the 
summit of Rancheria Mountain, the firs 
two days through tall white and sugar 
pine timber, and meadows carpeted with 
green sward and besprinkled with a riot 
of wild flowers. As we dipped down into 
the canyons, long before we reached the 
bottom we could hear the murmur of the 
stream below and scent the fragrance of 
the azaleas which lined its banks. At 
times the trail would run through a per- 
fect labyrinth of wild lilac, wild cherry. 
and dogwood. -As the altitude increased 
early spring flowers appeared in greater 
and greater abundance. The meadows 
now were plentifully besprinkled with 
Mariposa lilies, pussy’s ears, shooting 


owing to 


less 
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stars, forget-me-nots, baby blue eyes, and 
scores of varieties of the beautiful lu- 
pines. Innumerable patches of purple, 
red, blue, and yellow flowers, unknown to 
us, appeared. In the damper places great 
jungles of ferns pushed out their fronds 
athwart our path, and, as we ascended 
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still higher, the wonderful crimson of the 
snow plant began to dot the forest floor 
all about. 

When we reached Lake Eleanor we 
found the outlet too high to ford with 
our pack animals. We improvised a raft, 
carried the packs across, and then swam 
the animals over. 

We found the outlet to Lake Vernon 
too high to cross by any means, and, in- 
stead of going down through Til-Till 
Valley, as we had at first planned, we 
turned back a ways and then struck 
across country from Laurel Lake, enter- 
ing Hetch-Hetchy Valley at noon. With- 
out wasting time here, we ate a hasty 
lunch and started up the rocky trail 
which ascends along Rancheria River. 
We could hear this swollen torrent thun- 
dering below us, as it pounded its way 
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along in eager flight to water the thirsty 
valleys miles to the westward. As we 
ascended this rocky trail which climbs 
ever upward at an angle of almost 
forty-five degrees, we obtained some 
of the most wonderful views we 


had ever enjoved. Down below’ us 
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to the westward lay the little green 
patch of Hetch-Hetchy Valley with 
its precipitous sides of bare granite, ris- 
ing straight upward to a 
3.000 feet. 


distance of 
Even the edge of this granite 
To the north, 
level with us, rese the 
dome of Mt. Gibbs. To the left of if 
lay Til-Till Valley. Falling over the 
edge of a giant cliff, and looking like a 
mere thread of silver, were the beautiful 
Hetch-Hetchy Falls. 

Still we kept climbing upward. About 
five o'clock we began to encounter snow 
and the air had grown cold. At night- 
fall we camped on the bank of a little 
stream, just as the sun went down and 
the great shadows of the mountain peaks 
crept over the landscape and the stars 
sprang into sight. 


wall was now far below us. 
and almost on a 
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When we awoke in the morning and 
took our bearings, we found that the 
little stream upon which we had camped 
was filled with trout. One of the party 
caught twenty-two in an hour’s fishing 
before breakfast. We determined to 
make this our permanent camp and to 
cover the surrounding country in side 
trips. One reason for this was that we 
wanted to go to places where it would 
be very difficult, if not dangerous, to take 
the pack animals, and we further con- 
templated trips to points that would have 
to be made on foot. 

Less than a mile to the south of our 
camp was the Grand Canyon of the Tuo- 
lumne. From a point on the rim of this 
canyon we commanded a view of its en- 
tire length. The cliff dropped off to the 
hottom of the canyon 4,000 feet below. 
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brush which lined the streams, and 
patches of marshy meadow, vegetation 
had almost disappeared. 

Since the first day out there had not 
been a day that we had not seen deer 
and increasing signs of game. The first 
day we flushed a doe, the second day we 
saw four large bucks within easy rifle 
shot, and on the third day we counted 
seven at different intervals. On the day 
we camped on Rancheria Mountain we 
had seen no less than eighteen. In addi- 
tion to this we had twice halted in order 
to put the guide’s dog on a fresh bear 
trail, both times without success. We 
were amply satisfied that we had reached 
a country well stocked with game and 
trout, 

The camp on Rancheria Mountain re- 
mained our headquarters for twelve days, 
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We could trace its windings for forty- 
five miles to the eastward where we could 


see the glaciers on mountains Lyall, 
Dana, Gibbs, and Conness. In every 


direction now was granite covered with 
ice and snow. With the exception of the 
hardy tamarack, a few scrub pines, the 
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ONE NIGHT 

during which time we made side exeur- 
sions to the bottom of Deep Canyon and 
Slide Canyon. We climbed to the top 
of Saw Tooth Range and Piute Moun- 
tain, and we ventured almost to the bot- 
tom of Tuolumne Canyon. In the bot- 
tom of Slide Canyon, through which no 
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man has ever passed, runs Piute Creek, 
the outlet of Benson Lake. This stream 
comes down out of the bare granite in a 
succession of falls and caseades that rival 
in beauty anything of the kind in the 
sierra. After one mighty leap downward 
in a sheer fall that turns the water into 
billows of vapor, the stream glides out 
into a short and narrow meadow; and 
here we found fishing that has seldom 


hounds of the Yosemite Reserve, and 
shot three bucks and two) cinnamon 
hears. While within the reserve, where 
national game laws prevail, and there is 
no open season, there was not a day when 
we could not have killed a deer, but wise 
counsel prevailed and we successfully 
fought against temptation. 

On the third of August, taking two 
days’ provisions with us, we struck off 
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heen surpassed. For half a mile through 
the meadow the banks of the stream are 
almost free from brush. Every pool and 
ripple seemed to hold a creel of fish. In 
three hours’ fishing two of us caught two 
days’ supply. 

But the red letter day of the trip was 
on August 4th. when we went far to the 
northward of Piute Mountain. out of the 


to the great lake country which lies to 
the north of Saw Tooth Range. There 
were no trails here, and in places our 
route lay over bare granite and much 
time was consumed in hunting places 
down which our horses could go. Just 
before sunset one of our party stopped 
and raised his hand. Pointing to an 
sbject about 100 yards down the canyon, 
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he asked if it was a bear or a log. The 
guide, without answering, sprang from 
his horse, and, throwing himself on his 
knee, raised his rifle and fired. The 
bear wheeled around and started down 
the canyon. The guide fired again, and, 
leaping upon his horse, struck down the 
side of the mountain in the direction the 
hear had taken. Two minutes later we 
heard him yell: “I have him. Leave 
your horses and come on down.” We 
acted on the suggestion, and 500 yards 
helow found the dead body of an im- 
mense cinnamon bear. We estimated its 
weight at 500 pounds. It took an hour 
to remove the skin of our prize and se- 
cure a few of the more tender cuts. 
Owing to the delay it was almost sunset 
when we resumed our journey, and, 
owing to the increased difficulty of find- 
ing a way, we camped about dark at a 
little unnamed lake, just at the edge of 
the reservation. 

Early next morning we arose to find 
fresh deer tracks within a hundred yards 
of camp, and within a quarter of a mile 
we found the dead body of a deer that 
had been killed by a California lion, ap- 
parently at some .time during the night. 
An inspection of the country showed thai 
it would be impossible to progress further 
with the horses. Immediately after 
breakfast we took our rifles and started 
along the edge of a rocky canyon, the 
guide in the lead. We had not gone 
a half-mile when we saw the guide drop 
behind a rock and commence beckoning 
to us. We crouched down and hurried 
forward. Glancing over the edge of the 
rock, we saw, about 300 vards below us. 
a herd of fourteen bucks. The wind was 
blowing from them to us and it was evi- 
dent that they had not scented danger 
It was a very long shot, but we deter- 
mined to try it and began firing. The 
deer stood for a moment trying to locate 
the danger, and then began trailing off 
up the canyon. We kept on firing, even 
after it was evident that they were out 
of range. The guide suddenly jumped 
up, and, announcing his determination 
to try to head off the bunch, disappeared 
among the rocks. After he had gone the 
three of us who remained behind began 
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comparing notes and came to the con- 
clusion that one of the deer had been hit, 
as it had not gone on with the others. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, we de- 
termined to make a descent into the ean- 
yon in the hope of finding it. Owing to 
the steep and rugged nature of the coun- 
try, we were fully half an hour in getting 
down to where the deer were at the time 
we began firing. Here ‘a short seareh 
showed bloodstains. We followed these 
for a short distance and were startled by 
a crash in the brush as a deer bounded 
into sight up the canyon a hundred feet 
distant. One of our party fired and 
brought it down. We were now con- 
fronted with the problem of getting that 
deer out of the canyon. We gazed up- 
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ward. The rocks down which we had 
come appeared to be almost impassable 
We cleaned the deer, however, and made 
the attempt. After a full hour’s work, 
we were compelled to abandon the deer 
until we could go to camp and return 
with ropes. A couple of hours had been 
consumed in the canyon, and when we 
arrived at the rim we found the guide 
waiting for us with the information that 
he had killed two deer, and that they 
were about a mile from the point where 
we then were. Returning to camp, we 
procured ropes and went after the game, 
leaving our guns behind. 

It was late in the evening when we ob- 
tained the two deer which the guide had 
shot and brought them to the edge of 
the eanyon below which lay the deer we 
had killed. The guide and one of our 
party descended into the canyon, and we 
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watched them from the rim. When they 
lad arrived close to the point where the 
deer lay, we noticed them drop out of 
sight. We waited several minutes for 
them to make their appearance when sud- 
denly one of our party noticed them 
coming back. When they got within call- 
ing distance they yelled to us that there 
were a bear and two cubs feeding on the 
careass of the deer we had killed and for 
one of us to go back to camp for a rifle. 
This we did, and it was almost dark when 
we got back to the canyon. We earried 
the rifle down to the guide, and crept up 
toward the place where the deer lay. As 
we crawled over a rock, we saw that in- 
stead of one bear and two cubs there 
were four full-grown bears. The guide 
took the rifle and we watched him in- 
tently as he fired. At the sound of the 
shot three of the bears sprang up and 
ran a short distance and the fourth lay 
where he had stood. The guide then 
fired at one of the other bears, and they 
disappeared in the brush. Our first im- 
pulse was to go down to where lay the 
carcass of the deer, but the guide in- 
formed us that when we went for the 
rifle, there were two cub bears, and if 
they happened to be close the mother 
would be dangerous. Under the cireum- 
stances, we allowed him to go ahead. We 
watched him as he cautiously approached 
the place where the bear lay, and were 
startled to see it suddenly raise itself on 
its hind quarters. The next instant the 
guide fired and killed it. A few minutes 
later he signaled us to come down and 
we did so. We took the skin of the bear 
and the carcass of the deer out of the 
canyon and reached camp an hour after 
nightfall, having concluded one of the 
most exciting days we had ever spent in 
the mountains. 

With scarcely an exception visitors to 
California get their idea of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains from a trip into the 


Yosemite Valley or to one of the more 
accessible resorts, and yet, at a less ex- 
pense, trips can be made into the high 
sierras, into a wild and untraveled re- 
gion, abounding in the grandest of 
scenery and abundantly stocked with 
game. ‘The expense of a trip such as this 
may be easily figured. Riding horses 
may be obtained for one dollar a day. 
The best guide will charge but one dollar 
and a half a day, and the charge for pack 
horses is the same as that for riding 
animals. A party of five would need five 
riding and three pack animals. This 
would be eight dollars a day, the charge 
of a dollar and a half for the guide 
would bring the total cost up to nine 
dollars and a half a day, or less than 
two dollars a day apiece. To this, of 
course, must be added the cost of pro- 
visions, which would amount to about 
fifty dollars, or ten dollars each, for a 
three weeks’ trip. The cost per person. 
therefore, for a trip of three weeks, would 
amount to a little more than fifty dol- 
lars, which is less than board alone would 
cost for that time in the Yosemite Val- 
ley. It is highly probable that in the 
future, as the public becomes better ac- 
quainted with the fact that trips into the 
unknown regions of the high sierra can 
be made at a low cost and a reasonable 
degree of comfort, that it will become 
much ‘nore common for the public to 
seek this means of recreation rather than 
the comfort of mountain or seaside ho- 
tels. 

There are trails in these mountains 
which, to the uninitiated, appear very 
dangerous; but they will soon come to 
understand that a horse, trained to the 
mountains, will not attempt the impos- 
sible, and that the mountain horse is 
more sure-footed than man. In fifteen 
years’ experience in the high sierra, the 
writer has never known of an accident 
to a rider on a mountain trail. 
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HE French River can be reached 
Ty either by North Bay on Lake 
Nipissing, or by French River 
Village, situated on Georgian Bay at 
the mouth of the French River. The 
former plan seemed to us the most prac- 
tical. We met a party at North Bay, 
however, which had come up the river 
in an eighteen-foot canoe in a very 
short time by securing two lumber- 
jacks at the village; in fact, they were 


on the move too much to secure the 
best fishing, which necessarily takes 


time. Good provisions can be secured 
at one of the grocery stores in North 
Bay, as this store makes a specialty of 
outfitting parties, as well as furnishing 
boats, ete. 

North Bay can be reached via Toronto, 
and by leaving New York at 8 o’clock 
at night, one arrives at Toronto at 
noon the next day. By leaving Toronto 
immediately after lunch, North Bay 
may be reached in time for supper that 
evening. Guides should be arranged for 
before starting, as they are not always 
easily secured, and it might be necessary 
to go to Sturgeon Falls, where there is 
a mercantile company, which supplies 
outfits and guides. One guide to each 
sportsman is sufficient, and they should 
do all the necessary cooking. 

The cost of a three weeks’ trip from 
New York City can be figured at $200, 
subdivided as follows: $75 for getting 
ready, including what extra clothing 
and fishing tackle the average sportsman 
would need; $30 for railroad tickets and 
$20 for traveling expenses. The balance 
of the trip, while at the hotel or on the 
trail, costs about $5.50 per day. 

It is easy to go camping; but quite 
difficult to go into a new and unex- 


plored region with everything to make 
the trip most pleasant, healthful and 
successful. When we arrived on the 
French River last July, we did not wish 
for things that we had not brought and 
found that we had everything needed 
for the two weeks’ stay in that delightful 
country. As practically nothing had 
been written about this beautiful river 
at the time we were planning our trip, we 
had considerable difficulty in securing 
sufficient informatlon for the selection 
of an outfit that would give the greatest 
comfort and best sport. In one of the 
recent numbers of a sportsmen’s mag- 
azine, an author describes his first night 
in camp as follows: “Sleep was out of 
the question. Mosquitoes crept in every 
breathing space between the blankets, 
so we crept outside the tent, smoking and 
slapping throughout the night.” When 
the French River mosquitoes expected 
to put us out of our tents, they had 
another think coming. We had carefully 
considered every detail. We had _ pro- 
vided over the head of each sleeping bag, 
and two or three feet above it, an or- 
dinary hoop covered with three widths 
of mosquito netting sewed together. 
The netting was tacked to the hoop 
with pasteboard washers under the 
tack-heads to prevent the netting tear- 
ing. Across the hoop at right angles to 
each other were two small pieces of rope, 
so as to furnish a method of support, the 
hoop being held up by a cord tied to the 
ropes, where they crossed one another. 
The netting naturally sloped down from 
the hoop to the sides and head of the 
bed where it was carefully tucked in 
under the sleeping bag. The front 
portion of the net extended half way 
down the bed and fell loosely so as to 
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allow a person to crawl under, and yet 
prevent the Inosquitoes from following. 
A small electric flash-light furnished suf- 
ficient light for the speedy replacement 
of the net if disarranged, and on several 
occasions caused the tragic death of some 
bold intruder. We found these simple 
contrivances invaluable, as they afforded 
an absolute protection from these pests. 
The nets were used every night and were 
easily transferred from place to place, 
as portages were short. 

As the camp and _ fishing outfits 
selected were very satisfactory, we give 
a full list of what was included. The 
selections can be modified to suit the 
individual taste. 

The entire outfit was packed into two 
waterproof bags, complete with locks, 
so they could be conveniently checked. 
The larger bag was fifteen inches in 
diameter and contained one sleeping 
bag, containing two five-pound blankets, 


inside of which was a 4x5 camera o! 
the film-pack type. This was packed in 
its case with four dozen films. Along- 
side of the camera was a leather tackle 
case, containing the necessary tackle 
for all kinds of fishing, including num- 
erous casting baits as well as a large 
assortment of spoons for muskellunge, 
bass, ete. All these articles, including 
the tripod of the camera, were placed 
in the center of the sleeping bag, which 
was then rolled completely around them 
and fully protected them throughout 
the long journey. It was necessary to tie 
this roll securely at the ends in order to 
avoid its spreading and catching when 
putting it into the waterproof bag. 
When this roll was in place in the fifteen- 
inch bag, there was still room for a 
number of other articles, which could 
be placed on top of one another and 
tucked in and around the sleeping bag. 
3esides what was taken in the bags we 
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wore the following: One summer suit, 
including cotton underwear and cotton 
robber collar and cuffs to avoid 
laundry. We found the gray cow-boy 


hose; 


hats with three-inch brims very satis- 
factory in rain or sun, and wore them 
back to New York after the trip. 


We 
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about one pound weight, was invaluable. 
One small pillow, eight 
great comfort and took up little room 
A small leather medicine case, contain- 
ing bottles with screw 
outing shirt; one bath towel; one can- 
vas toilet case, containing brush, comb, 


ounces, gave 


cove;nrs 5 one 
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took no overcoats and simply carried 
our fishing rods. The clothing we did not 
wear, for the most part, went into the 
twelve-inch bag. This bag contained 
two suits of all-wool underwear, one light 
and one heavy weight. The light weighed 
about six ounces in the drawers, and 
four and one-half ounces in the shirts, 
and was not too warm even in the un- 
usually hot spell of last July. Socks 
were all wool, each pair weighing two 
ounces. One all-wool knitted duck 
shooter’s coat; one khaki coat, about 
three pounds, were included; also one 
pair of knickerbockers and two pairs of 
long stockings. One French flannel shirt, 


mirror, toothbrush, powder, razor and 
strop, soap, and also two cakes of tar 
soap, which was found especially heal- 
ing and cleansing for cuts, which were 
surprisingly numerous, as we found the 
work on our hands very severe. 

In addition to the above articles 
were the following: Handkerchiefs; 
nightgown; one 32-calibre revolver, com- 
plete with belt and holster, and _ fifty 
cartridges; one rubber auto shirt; 
rubber blanket; one heavy pair of shoes, 
oiled with waterproof dressing 
to ten inches high, with bellows tongue; 
one waterproof match box; mosquito 
netting, three widths sewed together 


one 


one 


seven 
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each width being two yards long; one 
head fly net; one pair of loose gloves; 
one good, heavy pocket knife; one 
small rubber drinking cup; one rubber 
air cushion for boat seat; one dollar 
watch; one box of taleum powder—very 
useful for sunburn; also thread, scissors 
and buttons; one pair of long trousers to 
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wear when mosquitoes were especially 
bad; one 200-yard double multiplying 
reel in leather case; a number of sinkers, 
two or three ounces; one bait-casting 
reel with two fifty-yard lines for same; 
one compass. 

We found that by wearing the flannel 
shirts without coats or neckwear we 
had solid comfort when the weather 
was warm, The knitted coat, with the 
khaki coat over it, was good for colder 
and slightly showery weather. The rub- 
ber auto shirt in addition for very 


heavy, cold rain and wind. The rubber 


blankets were especially useful in keep- 
ing the outfit dry when in the boats. 

To give a fuller description of the 
fishing tackle, we would say that the 


rods consisted of one muskellunge rod of 
ereenheart, seven and one-half feet long, 
and thirteen to sixteen ounces in veight; 
also one bait-casting rod, as well as a 
fly-rod, for which no use was found. The 
muskellunge rod should be sufficiently 
stiff to give control of the heavy spoons, 
sinker and line used, and_ sufficiently 
powerful to send the barb of the hooks 
into a very heavy fish. One of our 
party used steel rods and found them 
very good for the purpose. As to a 
reel for muskellunge fishing, we found 
that any good double multiplying reel 
of about 200 yards capacity would 
answer the purpose. Tl ifty yards of “D” 
enameled silk line, or if one prefers the 
undressed lines they will answer the 
purpose equally well. The undressed 
lines. we used had braided fillers; that 
is, one line braided over another for in- 
creased strength. We had some dif- 
ficulty in finding muskellunge tackle in 
the East; but found that the Chicago 
houses carried a greater variety, and 
would therefore advise cousulting their 
catalogues in selecting an outfit. No 
expensive gut leaders were necessary, as 
a soft brass wire about eighteen inches 
long, with a brass swivel, was used. 
About three feet above the spoon a 
two and one-half to three ounce sinker 
was attached when trolling for ‘lunge. 
The favorite type of sinker had a spiral 
groove around it which permitted easy 
attachment or removal. It is necessary 
to run the spoon two or three feet be- 
neath the surface, thus necessitating 
heavy sinkers unless braided metal lines 
are used, when sinkers and leader can be 
done away with. When trolling a com- 
paratively short line will answer, as the 
rod should be thrown first on one side 
of the boat and then on the other, as th: 
depth changes. When using silk lines 
and sinkers, swing the rod up vertically: 
when it is difficult to bring the spoon 
out of the water, let a few more yards 
out to allow the line to sink sufficiently. 
This will give the man who has never 
fished in these waters some information 
to start on, though different anglers will 
work out methods of their own. 

In regard to the best spoons to use, it 
was quite evident from our experience, 
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that those of copper were very successful 
and that the fluted copper ones with 
red paint on the inside were very at- 
tractive for large pike, weighing from ten 
to twenty pounds. When not painted 
red they should be burnished on both 
sides, All of these spoons should have 
blades from two and three-quarters 
to three inches long, and should be of 
the very best quality. Besides the 
muskellunge rod, a bait-easting rod 
should be taken—a good rod, suitable 
for large fish. All rods on such a trip 
should be a little heavier and suited to 
rougher handling than on waters more 
easily reached. The bait-caster should 
have two good, strong lines, also plenty 
of small spoons of the best quality, in 
sizes ranging from one and one-half to 
two inches long. We also carried surface 
baits as well as artificial frogs, ete.; but 
were unable to use them advantageously, 
as surface lures were very unsuccessful 
in these waters during the first two weeks 
of July. An assortment of small arti- 
ficial minnows, from one and one-half 
to two inches long, should be ineluded, all 
of which should spin easily in rapid 
waters. There is also a small silver- 
colored spinner which should be taken, 
with blades working at almost right 
angles to the wire stem of the lure, 
which causes the clover-shaped blades to 
spin very easily due to the heavy 
grip the blades take on the water. This 
makes it a very difficult spoon to re- 
trieve quickly from the water, but very 
attractive when working below the 
surface, and moved slowly in the rapids of 
this river. These baits are not very 
durable, however, and therefore should 
be purchased in good quantity. 

About three weeks are necessary to 
make the trip if going from New York 
City, as after arriving at North Bay 
you are in a region where boats and 
trains never connect, and as to when 
the steamer will leave North Bay for the 
trip through Lake Nipissing and down 
the French River is something that even 
the captain knows nothing about. When 
he sees sufficient tenderfeet around 
North Bay to warrant the running 
expenses being covered, he then leaves, 
if the wind does not blow too hard. 


When you arrive at the bay put all 
hurry aside and forget that you ever 
had to hustle for a living; pass the time 
of day with the man who sits next 
you on the hotel veranda; he has just 
returned from a year’s trip “in the 
brush,” and has the scurvy so bad he 
ean hardly walk. He was with the 
railroad engineering corps and at the 
start they had a hunter for the party 
who was to hunt and fish and supply 
plenty of fresh food. He was supplied 
with guns and fishing tackle at the ex- 
pedition’s expense. After this he dis- 
appeared, as he preferred hunting for 
himself. The man on your right has 
found some silver way up in the North 
country—so far away that only with 














SPLENDID FISHING HERE 
BELOW THE FALLS AND ALONG THE 
EDGES OF THE WHITE WATER 


great difficulty can he reach the ecéaim 
with the man who has just arrived and 
who has agreed to furnish the money for 
operating the mine. 

Some morning you find that the eap- 
tain is going to leave. You may hear 
this from the hotel elerk or your out- 
fitter, or in some other round-about way. 
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You expect to leave at nine and you 
finally get off at ten. Twenty miles 
down the lake and as many more down 
the river brought us to the main camp. 
We came down on the boat for a dollar 
and paid twice as much to return. It 
takes time to do everything here, and the 
captain had had time to figure the cost 
per mile for any number of passengers. 
We had planned to stay here for a week 
and then pull up stakes and go twenty 
or more miles further down stream. 
We had brought with us fromi North 
Say three sixteen-foot row boats. The 
three Indian guides boarded the steamer 
while on the way down. We had three 
tents, one seven by nine, one five by 
seven, also one for the Indians, as well 
as one large fly to eat under. We had 
a good supply of dishes, three folding 
cots and one camp stool per man, also 
plenty of provisions, including a crate of 
fresh eggs, a case of evaporated cream, 
plenty of good bacon as well as canned 
beans and a good assortment of canned 
fruit, including peaches, plums, and 
pears; also some English marmalades 
and jam. 





IN CAMP 


TEACHING A’ GUIDE ro 
PREPARE A FANCY DISH 


We made long trips daily, always tak- 
ing provisions with us, so as to have 
a good hot dinner at noon. We ascended 
one of the tributary streams, portaged 
over a log jam and finally reached a 
large pool into which flowed a very 
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pretty, rapid brook with numerous water- 
falls. We saw a number of mink, deer 
and wild ducks, as well as eagles in these 
various ramblings. I photographed one 
buck in three different positions. 

We lived very comfortably during the 
entire stay, rested well and found that 
sleeping bags on canvas cots made 
splendid beds. We portaged into several 
lakes, including Clear Lake, also into the 
North Channel of the French River. 
We went below Five Finger Rapids and 
always trolled and cast in the most 
promising portions of the rivers and 
lakes through which we passed. 

One morning during the early part of 
our stay ewe decided to try for mus- 
kellunge in a very large bay six miles 
below our main camp. We were up by 
f a.M. and took provisions for break- 
fast, which was to be served after the 
morning’s fishing. By leaving eut such 
red tape as breakfast we arrived on 
the fishing grounds very early and 
started fishing without delay. We left 
our rods rigged all the time while on this 
trip and found it very convenient, 
though pretty hard on the tackle. Steel 
rods should be taken apart and a couple 
of drops of oil used occasionally on each 
ferrule so as to save unnecessary trouble 
in taking them apart at the end of the 
outing, 

The first two boats had traversed 
one side of the bay without a strike and 
had turned back to meet the third, 
which was still some distanee behind, 
when loud and repeated shouting was 
heard, which made us increase our speed, 
and passing an intervening point, we 
were just in time to see the missing boat, 
already fast to a big ‘lunge, which at 
this juncture left the water and started 
along the surface, skipping about like 
an acrobat on the end of its tail and 
shaking its huge jaws until the angler 
was more than worried as to the final 
outcome. The big fish had a tough 
proposition, however, as the man behind 
the rod had pulled through many 
tight places during his life, having been a 
newsboy in New York, though now the 
owner of a sperting goods business. 

The fish had lost no time in damaging 
the rod, which no longer described 
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a perfect arch, and was endeavoring to 
follow up this advantage and would prob- 
ably have sueceeded had not his op- 
pon nt been more of a strategist than 
an expert fisherman, who would have 
allowed the fish sufficient line on each 
rush to prevent the rod from being 
so severely strained. Before the fish 
could do any more effective work the 
angler suddenly led him toward shore, 
running him through a narrow opening 
into a miniature sandy bay, not much 
larger than the fish itself. This pre- 
vented the latter from swimming under 
the boat, one of the favorite tricks, 
which often results in a quick departure, 
as well as a sad farewell for the angler. 
Before the fish knew what had hap- 
pened he was deftly caught by the 
gills and lifted out of the water. On 
the spring balances which were at 
hand, he weighed twenty-five pounds 
and measured over forty-five inches 
in length. 

Before the morning’s sport was ended, 
another of the party landed a fish of 
almost the same weight, being only two 
pounds lighter. Several days’ fishing 
in the same localities failed to secure 
any more muskellunge, although one 
morning after trolling for an hour or so 
[ had a very hard strike, which resulted 
in securing a single very large tooth, 
impaled on one of the large treble hooks 
of the trolling spoon. 

I was not able to secure one of these 
arge fish until a week later, when, 
trolling on an especially good morning, 
very cloudy and misty, I landed a very 
lively fish of twenty-two pounds, which 
was a fine specimen, being symmetrical 
and in perfect condition. Throughout 
our stay I fished in various ways and 
did a good deal of bait-casting. 

The advantage of using spoons and 
minnow baits is that they attract any 
of the different varieties of fish in these 
waters, such as muskellunge, bass ‘large 
and small mouth), pike and wall-eved 
pike. Usually in casting it was necessary 
to use a small sinker to sink the lure 
sufficiently to attract attention. The 
most suecessful spots for this kind of 
fishing were below the falls in’ the 
rapid water and along the edge of the 


white water. Long casts can be made, 
as the river is several hundred feet wide 
at many of the rapids, which are natur- 
ally the narrowest portions of the stream, 
though in other places the river widens 
out like a lake a mile or more in width. 








A QUIET SIDE NOOK 


JUST THE PLACI 
FOR BAIT-CASTING 


One of the best methods was to make a 
long cast and slowly walk down the 
rocky bank, reeling very slowly, which 
caused the lure to pass outside of and 
just below the rocky ledges. At some 
locations a straight cast, with very 
slow reeling, would get fifteen fish in 
twenty casts on a good cloudy day. 
Some of these fish would be = small- 
mouth bass, though the greater portion 
of them were wall-eyed pike. 

One afternoon the ‘Governor’ sug- 
gested making up some casting baits 
from toy minnows. He handed me 
several, which consisted of the ordinary 
hollow metal minnows, with a magnet 
to attract them while floating. I made 
a hole in each end of one of these with 
an awl and ran a piece of wire belt lacing 
through the minnow and attached a 
small treble hook on the wire at the tail. 
After fastening a swivel at the head, the 
bait was completed. I walked down 
to the river bank near camp and began 
casting, after twisting the tail to make 
it spin, and soon sueceeded in landing 
four pike, the smallest of which weighed 
four pounds, the largest about six. By 
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this time I heard the Governor calling 
and saw him waving, and arriving where 
he was, found that a very large pike had 
followed up his cast to the shore and 
could be plainly seen as he was only a 
few feet from where we were standing. 
The fish would not bite, however, which 
gave me an opportunity to try my new 
bait. Casting was impossible, as the 
fish was too near. The efforts we made 
to secure that fish were laughable. The 
pike suddenly saw the new bait and made 
a dash for it; but unfortunately missed it, 
and then swam out into deep water. 














LOG-JAM IN A TRIBUTARY STREAM 


OVER THIS THE PARTY 
MADE A PORTAGE 


After fishing down the shore a few 
hundred yards where the walking was 
good, I returned in about twenty min- 
utes to the same spot to make another 
try for the pike. At the first cast of 
ninety or one hundred feet into the main 
stream the fish followed the lure to the 
shore, swimming to the spot where we had 
previously seen him, At the third cast 
he moved suddenly, and turning sharply 
to one side, broke the surface and caught 
the bait. He started at once for mid- 
stream and was finally landed after a 
fight, and weighed over ten pounds. 
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I was quite disappointed that we did 
not get more surface bait-casting, as 
the enjoyment of seeing a good sized 
fish jump out of the water is one of the 
most attractive features of this kind of 
angling. We portaged into several lakes, 
expecting to secure very good big- 
mouth bass fishing, but found prac- 
tically no fish in the weeds or shallow 
water. We then tried the weeds in the 
end of along bay in the river and had the 
pleasure of seeing several large pike 
jump clear out of the water after the 
floating lures. The fishing ended very 
soon, however, as the weedy grounds 
were very limited. 

” We spefit the entire time fishing and 
put back practically all the fish caught, 
except three muskellunge—one twenty- 
two, one twenty-three, and one of 
twenty-five pounds. We salted these 
three skins and had them mounted in 
Toronto, making very fine specimens. 
One of the fish was forty-five inches 
long and would have weighed thirty 
pounds if it had been well fed. We 
also skinned one pike of sixteen pounds, 
which was afterward mounted. The fish 
we ate did not average over two a day. 
Wall-eyed pike were especially good eat- 
ing and the largest one that was served 
was a seven-pounder. We caught a 
good many pike (sox luctus), of ten 
and twelve pounds, in addition to the one 
of sixteen pounds already mentioned; 
as well as numerous wall-eyed pike of 
two to seven pounds weight. We also 
took some black bass, but not as many 
as we anticipated, and no very large 
ones. This was contrary to the ex- 
perience of those who had fished these 
waters before. We put back into the 
river quantities of unharmed fish and 


included one muskellunge of sixteen 
pounds. Every one can see that we did 


not waste fish or spoil the fishing in this 
locality. The general rule of our camp 
was to return all fish, especially bass. 
The fishing around the main camp, 
where this policy has been pursued for 
several years, was of the very best and 
hows the advantage of catching fish 
for sport rather than for the table. 
For the past three years I have tried 
the plan of returning practically all fish 
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caught in the different localities I have 
visited and have found it very 
factory. There is more satisfaction in 
putting back a ‘lunge of sixteen pounds 
than in shooting one. A sixteen-pounder 
may turn up as a forty-pounder some 
day and thus be a real prize for any 
angler. 

Such big ones have been taken in this 


satis- 
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It was somewhat of a problem as to 
whether we should put back the large 
pike (Esox lucius), which we caught 
daily, as we realized they would eat many 
pounds of fish. We decided, however, 
to leave fish life as we found it and not 
try to improve on the very good fishing 
found in this region by attempts at 
experimenting. 




















SATISFACTION 


ONE OF 
rHE 


rwer before and would be taken often 
pwd if sportsmen would land these 
big fellows alive and let them go. We 
landed every fish without gaff or pistol, 
though we had both. It was more work 
than fun sometimes, I am compelled 
to admit. 


rHE 
FRENCH 


TROPHIES OF 


RIVER TRIP 

In conclusion I would say to the 
sportsman who may visit this river 
remember that its finny beauties are 


your best friends. Handle them most 
kindly and sparingly and your camp- 
fire dreams of an everlasting angler’s 
paradise will be realized. 








THE CONSTABLE 


THE STORY OF A MAN AND SOME 


OTHERS, WHO WERE TYPICAL OF THE WEST 


THAT WAS—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY 


Vill 


THE DEER. 


SANDY road led eastward from 
the ranch. The country was a 
rolling prairie,dotted with groves 


“Do you want to shoot a deer, Doc?” 
“Yes,” said 1. eagerly looking around, 


“where is he?” 


He looked at me kindly but gravely. 


withthe sort of sympathy a man feels 
for the enthusiasm of a_ boy. 
deer.” said he, “are undoubtedly in that 


“Those 


Thev were thinking of 














of trees, which Frank called “motts of 
timber.” Numerous tracks of deer led ynott of timber. 
CAPTAIN FRANK B. FARWELL 
“THE CONSTABLE” 
from one grove to another, and the 


ground was alive with quail. 


About the middle of the morning we 
deer, 


the fresh track of two 


er yssed 


headed for a grove a half mile distant. 
Frank got out and examined the trail. 


stopping when they passed here a few 
See how crooked and ir- 
They only kept 


minutes ago. 
resolute their trail is. 
on to get into the shade. 
“An animal.” he continued, “does not 
move as a result of any thought or im- 
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pulse from within himself. He is entirely 
a creature of circumstances, moved 
by desires or fears from without. Lf all 
the wants of those deer were constantly 
satisfied, and nothing frightened them, 
they would never leave that grove. They 
would never think of doing so. That 
fact is the key to the movements of wild 
animals. Another principle is that wild 
animals of the same species will invaria- 
bly act the same, under exactly similar 
circumstances. A whole herd of ante- 
lope seem to be governed or inhabited 
by a single spirit. They will move to- 
gether, like a flock of blackbirds. When 
you get up to a more highly developed 
animal, like the horse, there may be a 
perceptible individuality, and occasion- 
ally a very old buck will grow wiser 
than his kind. 

“Now these two deer, of course, heard 
our wagon, and are probably watching 
us from the timber. Yet they are ours, 
if we want them, to a dead moral cer- 
tainty.” 

“But how?” I asked, incredulous and 
impatient for action. 

“The wind is from them to us,” ha 
replied. “You get out and hide behind 
that bunch of grass. Keep behind the 
wagon until you are down. They must 
not see you get out. That’s it. Now I 
will drive off up the road. When out of 
sight of the deer, I will slip around, and 
let them get the wind of me, and they 
will take the back track, and run right 
over you.” 

“But I have understood that a deer 
will run against the wind to avoid dan- 
ger,” I objected. 

“Other things being equal, he will,” 
he answered. “In this case, if it were 
timber here, so they could not see, they 
would run around me, and up the wind, 
when they got my scent. As it is, they 
are able to see that the back track is safe, 
and they know it is, from just having 
passed this way, and so here they will 
come. Poor little fellows,” he exclaimed. 
“It’s mean to take a dead immortal cinch 
on them, but Box T beef spoiled me ‘for 
eating salt pork. I know their little 
minds like a book—better than I know 
my book,” he added, with a smile. 
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“T believe you know the book of Na- 
ture better than anybody,” I said. 

“The Indians taught me all they 
knew,” he replied, as he drove away. 

For a half hour I lay and watched, 
while nothing happened. Minute by 
minute I lost faith that anything would 
happen. Presently it seemed impossible 
that deer would come from that grove. 
I saw that it had been ridiculous folly 
to expect them; and then they came. It 
seemed miraculous, as they came loping 
easily toward me. When they were with- 
in five yards, I gave a short whistle. They 
stopped, and both saw me on the instant. 
A wave of surprise, comprehension, con- 
sternation, swept over their faces, in the 
instant before I shot one of them in the 
head, just where it joins the neck. It 
seems like a confession of murder, now. 
to write it, for I have arrived at the age 
when a man becomes reluctant to kill. 
It was a merciful shot, for the deer sank 
like a wet rag, with scarcely a tremor. 
The other one stood a moment, dazed, 
then ran with frantic haste. I had the 
deer dressed by the time Frank returne? 
with the wagon. 


IX 


TILE HAILSTORM 


About the middle of the afternoon, a 
couple of days later, a black cloud ap- 
peared in the southwest. It stretched 
all across the horizon, and we heard a 
steady rumbling, like distant, continuous 
thunder. We stopped the horses, and 
looked toward the approaching cloud. It 
had not the shape of a cyclone, but ap- 
peared very threatening. A breath of 
ice cold air passed us. In another mo- 
ment two wolves raced by, panic stricken, 
running for their lives. They paid no 
attention to us, passing almost under 
our wagon. 

“Tt’s hail,” shouted Frank; “we’re go- 
ing to catch it, Doc! Get hold of the 
horses’ heads, and hold on for your life!” 

We leaped out, and each took a horse 
by the bridle, just as the first scattering 
hailstones fell around us, bouncing high 
in the air. In a few seconds the storm 
burst upon us like an avalanche. It 
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grew very dark, and the wind blew a 
hurricane. The powerful and spirited 
horses plunged furiously forward, lift- 
ing us from our feet at every jump, and 
carrying us bodily across country. 

We shouted to the horses, and to each 
other, but the roar of the storm drowned 
our voices. The hailstones were about 
the size of walnuts, with occasionally one 
as large as a hen’s egg. They beat upon 
my head and back, and the back of the 
hand holding the bridle, until the pain 
was indescribable. It was a terrible beat- 
ing. All through it I felt certain that I 
could hold on to my horse, but equally 
sure that no other man would stay under 
such punishment, and so was in an agony 
of fear lest Frank should let go. He 
felt exactly the same about me. The 
horses became gradually less determined 
in their plunges, until they finally real- 
ized that the cause of the punishment 
was a natural one, and became still, turn- 
ing their tails to it, and standing 
humped up, with hanging heads. Frank 
and I stepped out in front of them, 
and silently shook hands. Each had per- 
feet confidence in the “staying quali- 
ties” of the other from that day. To 
have allowed the horses to escape would 
have been disaster indeed, for they 
would have run away, wrecked the 
wagon, and perhaps killed themselves, 
and not a house within fifty miles. The 
hail had beaten in the crown of Frank’s 
wide felt hat, and he removed a quart 
of hailstones from the top of his head, 
where the hat-crown held them. The 
bodies of the horses were mottled all 
over with swelled lumps, which soon 
coalesced, and then the horses looked a 
size larger than natural. Their skins 
were tender for several days. So were 
ours. We petted the horses very ten- 
derly, fearing that they would think 
that awful beating was from us, and 
trving to make them understand our 
sympathy. 

We unhitehed where we were and 
camped. The hot July sun came out, 
and we gathered buckets full of ice, and 
enjoyed the luxury of ice water to drink. 

After cooking our supper of fat veni- 
son, we looked about us. The ground 
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was strewn with dead birds and rabbits. 
In a half hour we gathered a half bushel 
of quail and mourning doves. About 
this time Frank’s teeth began to chatter, 
and I saw that he had a severe chill. In 
a few moments I was in the same plight. 
It lasted four hours, and was the result 
of “shock” from the pounding we had 
received. 


X 
ANTELOPE AND A DRY CAMP 


The next night we camped on Wolf 
Créek. The water was very low and as | 
approached the creek a number of small 
brown animals hustled through the clear 
water and disappeared in all directions. 
One hid under a fallen tree at my very 
feet, but his tail remained in sight. The 
moment I saw its paddle shape I knew it 
was the tail of a beaver, although I had 
never seen one. I stooped carefully down, 
seized the tail, and pulled him out. He 
was about the size of a domestic cat. 
Both my hands dripped blood before | 
got him so that he could no longer bite 
or scratch, then I called to Frank. 

“Caught a live beaver with your 
hands,” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“Few men ever did that, I reckon.” 

After examining him, and feeling of 
his soft fur, we let the baby beaver go. 
He waddled awkwardly to the water, and 
plunged in. 

Traveling eastward, our road ran 
through cattle pastures fenced with wire, 
and of such vast extent that we drove all 
one day inside of one. At the gate was 
the rude picture of a man, badly done 
up. There was a bandage around his 
head, both eyes were blacked, and his 
arm was in a sling. Under this work of 
art was printed, “This man left the gate 
open. Beware!” I laughed, as Frank 
carefully closed it. “That’s not all joke,” 
said he; “I once knew a gang of cow- 
punchers to pursue a traveler who had 
left a pasture gate open, and shoot him 
to death.” 

One night we camped at a splendid 
spring on Persimmon Creek. Beautiful 
persimmon trees made a thick grove near 
the spring. Just before we arrived, a 
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cowboy had by some chance succeeded 
in lassoing a deer, and it was cutting the 
most frantic capers in its efforts to es- 
cape. It leaped and plunged in pitiable 
wad terror, taxing the strength of the 
trained cow horse to hold it. The man 
hoped to keep it alive, for a pet, but it 
kept on rearing and jumping until it 
died of fright. 

The next day we turned south and 
staried to drive across the divide between 
the North and South Forks of the Cana- 
dian River. Our mica mine was in the 
breaks of the South Fork. All the morn- 
ing we drove through sand hills, alive 
with prairie chickens. There were thou- 
sands of them. I shot the heads off four 
young ones and we had a delicious fry. 
Late in the afternoon we found our- 
selves driving along a narrow ridge, with 
deep, impassable gullies leading down 
into canyons on both sides of the road. 
Frank suddenly stopped the team, and 
said: 

“Doc, are those deer or antelope ?” 

Over the hill ahead I could see the 
ears of several animals. I seized my 
rifle and ran forward, stooping low as I 
ascended the rise, and looked over. They 
were four antelope, a buck, doe, and two 
fawns. Instead of running away, they 
made a desperate charge to get past us 
and into the open country beyond. The 
buck led. When abreast of me, and at 
a distance of fifty yards, I drew at his 
nose and fired. He dropped, and the 
others turned back and ran behind the 
hill, but immediately charged again on 
the other side. Frank joined in the 
shooting and both the fawns fell. I was 
aiming at the does when he shouted to 
me not to fire. “We have three down,” 
he said, “and that is enough. I am 
ashamed of it as it is.” 

It took us so long to find the buck 
that I began to think I had shot at a 
phantom buck, but we finally found him. 
The bullet had gone in one eye and out 
at the other. 

By the time we had dressed the three 
antelope it was nearly dark, and we were 
compelled to camp where we were. We 
searched in the heads of the canyons for 
water, but found none. We had not ex- 
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pected to find any. The fact that the 
antelope had been to the river for water 
was proof enough that there was none 
nearer. 

We picketed our horses that night, 
for the first time on the trip, knowing 
that they would go to water if we turned 
them loose. The night was hot, and we 
had used all the water in our keg at noon. 
No water for coffee. A dry camp! 

Neither of us mentioned the lack of 
water, only, as I fried the meat for sup- 
per, Frank advised that I salt it less 
than usual. At the first streak of dawn 
we hitched up and drove. In about an 
hour the horses pricked up their ears and 
changed their lagging pace to a brisk 
trot. 

“They smell water,” said Frank, laugh- 
ing. 

The road was good, and i had never 
known at what a spanking gait my team 
could trot until that morning. An im- 
perious desire impels more strongly than 
a whip can drive. With their heads up 
and manes floating back over their shoul- 
ders, they took us gallantly down to the 
shore of the treacherous South Canadian 
River. 

It was a wide waste of sand with a 
shallow stream of water winding along 
its bed. The horses seemed almost wild 
with thirst, so we gave them a pail 
apiece first. They rammed their noses 
to the bottom of the pail and drank it 
at a gulp. Then we tried it, and found 
it fearfully salty, a regular brine! 

“This won’t do,” said Frank. “We 
must hunt some water grass and dig a 
well.” 

After searching a few minutes he 
found what he wanted, and showed me 
where to dig while he unhitched the 
horses. At a depth of four feet I found 
plenty of water, which was compara- 
tively fresh and good. 

Frank proposed that since we had 
been “such hogs” as to kill three ante- 
lope, the only way we could justify our- 
selves was to halt a day and “jerk” the 
meat. We cut it all off the bones, in 
slices fit for frying, and let it stand for 
an hour or two in pails, well mixed with 
plenty of salt. After the salt had “drawn 
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the water from the meat,” we spread it 
out, a piece at a time, on our wagon 
sheet, to dry in the hot sun. In a couple 
of hours the upper side was dry and we 
then turned it over. By night it was 
all thoroughly dried through, and rattled 
like chips as we shook it on the wagon 
sheet. It could be eaten raw, like dried 
beef, or freshened in a skillet and then 
fried like fresh meat. 

Our horses drank twenty pails of water 
that day, and whinnied urgently for 
more, which I dared not give them. Poor 
fellows. They had been without water 
for thirty hours before we reached the 
river, and then began with a bucket of 
brine apiece. 

Our mine was down the river about 
thirty miles from this point, so I sug- 
gested that we drive down the river bed, 
as the sand seemed to be packed very 
hard, and there was no road parallel with 
the river. Frank looked dubious, but 
consented without comment, and our 
horses had trotted gaily down stream 
about half a mile when they broke 
through the crust of surface sand with- 
out warning, and were instantly wallow- 
ing in quicksand and water up to their 
shoulders and flanks. Frank leaped over 
the dashboard into sand shoulder deep 
and unhitched the tugs. I yelled sten- 
torian encouragement to the horses, and 
they plunged and reared, until Black 
Turk got out upon hard sand. Frank, 
in between them, had unhitched reins 
and hame-straps in spite of their rearing. 
Henry sank back with a groan, and re- 
signed himself to his fate. As soon as 
Turk got out, he turned around and 
whinnied anxiously to his mate, express- 
ing solicitude as plainly as I did. Frank 
got down into the sand and passed a 
rope around Henry’s body, and we 
hitched Turk to it and dragged him out. 

Meanwhile our wagon had sunk to the 
hubs and was steadily going down. While 
I unloaded it, Frank ran to the shore and 
returned with a long pole, which we 
passed under the running gear, letting 
the ends extend far out over the hard 


sand, which held the wagon from sinking 


further. The next thing was to cut a 
lot of timber and drag it out there with 


the horses, and build a platform around 
the wagon, after which we raised it, a 
wheel at a time, using a long pole as a 
lever. 

It was almost night when we finally 
rolled our wagon out on hard sand and 
drove back to our well, where we had 
spent the day before. We were so blis- 
tered with sunburn from working all day 
on the hot sand that we peeled fantas- 
tically in a few days. 

That evening, over our pipes, Frank 
told me stories of the South Canadian. 

“She’s low now,” said he, “and, by the 
way, that’s the reason she’s so salty; but 
you ought to see her when she’s bank 
full. I’ve seen her as low as this, and 
the first thing we knew here came a wall 
of sand and water, a breast six feet high, 
rolling over and over, and roaring like 
that hailstorm the other day, an eddying 
torrent of quicksand a half mile wide. 

“We were driving ten thousand head 
of cattle north one time, and about ten 
miles south of the river we split the herd 
into four bunches, and sent the first one 
on ahead, meaning to get them watered 
and across before the next lot arrived, 
and so on. I went ahead, with a number 
of other punchers, to drive the first 
bunch. They were very dry, and as we 
neared the river they began to push and 
hurry, as your horses did, so that it was 
almost a stampede when we sighted the 
stream. She had been low the night be- 
fore, for one of our men had been there 
to see, but now she was bank full. We 
tried to hold the cattle, but the other 
herds got unmanageable and came on at 
the heels of ours. It became a regular 
stampede. Head them off? Lord, Doc, 
you might as well try to stop a hurricane. 
Ten thousand powerful brutes gone clean 
crazy. ‘They plunged into the river, and 
disappeared from sight by hundreds. 
When we got the remnant of that herd 
back into the country we had lost sixty- 
seven hundred head of cattle, and they 
left no trace. Somewhere down on the 
bed rock there must be tons of bones. 
Why, Doc, if we had all the stock and 
other property that has gone down in 
this stream, we would have no use for a 
mica mine!” 
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IN WHICH TWO STORM-BOUND CANOEISTS TURN HOUSEBREAKERS AND MEET WITH 
A WARMER RECEPTION THAN THEY HAD COUNTED ON 


By LOUIS MORTON FLEISHER 


ciety and the seashore, as_ he 

himself had put it, to get a dose 
of old nature again, he was getting 
what he was looking for and no mis- 
take about it. The rain was pouring 
in a steady stream down the back of his 
blue flannel shirt; it was collecting 
in deep puddles on the rubber blankets 
which covered the duffle in the waist of 
the canoe, and overflowing from these, 
was descending, in a series of basins and 
cascades, into the canoe itself. There 
a pool of water some inches deep swished 
back and forth with every stroke of the 
paddles, forming eddies around the legs 
of the occupants, and pouring with a 
sucking noise into the bundles of blank- 
ets, tent and provisions that made up the 
‘amp outfit. 

The paddles, however, continued to 
rise and fall with a steady swing, and 
that slow heave that is rarely attained, 
even by experienced canoemen, before 
several days’ journeying. Also the 
bronzed complexions as well as the ex- 
tremely disreputable clothing of Holings- 
worth and his companion were eloquent 
of the week of travel they had put in. 

Jack had always enjoyed the wilder- 
ness with the keen sport of roughing 
it. It is true he intended to spend this 
particular vacation at the beach; but 
then there were particular reasons why 
he should have gone there this season. 
There were also particular reasons why, 
some weeks later, he should have be- 
thought himself of the great green 
woods and the lure of the sun, dancing 
on the ripples of the northern lakes. He 
had accordingly written to his old 
camping companion, big Steve Ray- 
mond, who was sweltering profusely 
and profanely in a city office, to meet 


[’ Jack Holingsworth had left  so- 


him with the canoe and pack at Old 
Forge. From there they had lazily 
made their way successively through the 
Fulton Chain, paused a couple of days 
on lovely Raquette, and then, carry- 
ing into Forked and Long Lakes, had 
paddled down the Au-Sable river. The 
peace of the great woods had drifted 
into Jack’s tormented soul, and the ex- 
ercise had taken much of the first bitter- 
ness of having loved and lost out of him. 
His sleep, when camp was pitched at the 
end of a long day’s pull, was hardly that 
of the proverbial lover. Steve told him 
this, and also that the next time they 
set out together he would see to it that 
an alarm clock formed part of the outfit. 

But now rain, steady and desolate, 
had overtaken them. It had routed 
them out of their sleeping bags before 
daylight. It had turned the fire they 
had built with infinite skill and patience, 
using only the dry inside of split logs, in- 
to a miserable smudge. And when Steve 
had thrown one of their invaluable 
ponchos over the embers to dry, the fire 
had taken a sudden malicious spurt, 
and in an instant consumed the blanket, 
leaving only a heavy pall of white 
malodorous smoke that followed them 
down the river, like an avenging dragon. 
They dubbed the place “Camp Dis- 
aster.” 

They had been paddling against the 
wind and slanting rain all morning, and 
the somber landscape was affecting their 
mood. They bent and swayed silently 
to their work, sending the canoe forward 
with little leaps followed by an even run 
on their slow recovery. Occasionally 
Steve, in the stern, would bark a sharp 
“Change sides,” and the paddles would 
be shifted with a rhythmical one, two, 
three before the boat could lose way. 
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Suddenly Jack dropped his paddle and 
laughed, laughed with his whole body 
as only a man in perfect health and be- 
yond the restraints of society, laughs; 
and Steve, first astonished, then amused, 
caught in the wild contagion, added his 
mighty rumble. 

“This certainly has the deluge beaten 
a mile,” gasped Jack between breaths. 
“Just think what all the good people at 
the beach would say if they saw us now. 
Private baths come high at the Palace- 
view; but they certainly are at a dis- 
count here. Say, Steve, I’m about as 
greedy as an ostrich, but I can’t say 
that I relish the thought of a dinner of 
cold condensed soup.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that so much,” re- 
plied Steve, whose appetite was quite 
unmentionable; “but this peripathetic 
shower-bath is what gets me. My feet 
are full of pins and needles—I believe 
it’s raining soda-water. I think we need 
a night’s rest and a chance to dry out our 
stuff. Suppose we stop at the inn at the 
end of Indian Carry. We’re only a mile 
or so from it, and then we can make the 
carry early to-morrow morning and 
reach Saranac in time to catch the New 
York express.” 

“T guess you think I came all these 
miles Just to put up at some summer 
hotel. We would make a nice looking 
couple going in to dinner in our sweaters 
and leggins, or perhaps you propose 
that we shall cut out some of the Willies 
with the ladies, at the dance in the 
evening! See here, Steve; I thought 
I had told you that I had struck the trail 
to avoid all that, and a child that’s 
been burnt, you know——” 

Steve merely gave a long whistle, and 
with a deft stroke sent the canoe into her 
course again. Both paddled awhile 
thoughtfully. 

“T’ve got it!” Jack shouted. 

“What is it, an umbrella?” grunted 
Steve. 

“Just the thing. Don’t you remem- 
ber that pretty little camp we noticed 
on the Upper Saranac beyond the 
carry, when we took the boat around 
last year? It was boarded up and de- 
serted, and if we’re in luck we’ll break 
in and fire up.” 





“More’n likely it’ll be rented to some 
branch of the School Teachers’ Summer- 
outing Society this season.” 

“Oh, you old gloomer,” sang out 
Holingsworth. He knew his point was 
already carried and that his companion 
merely held out for form’s sake— 
he always did do the planning and al- 
ways had his way. “You can stop off 
at the carry and get some feed at your 
blooming inn—a nice, juicy steak would 
go some—but mind you don’t fall in 
love with the summer girl on the porch.” 

By this time they had emerged from 
the river, and crossing the little lake 
at its head, ran the canoe up to the 
pebbly fanding. They both jumped out 
and stamped about to rest their legs after 
their long cramp. Then Raymond start- 
ed up the hill for the white, much verand- 
ed hotel, which looked dreary and quite 
deserted in the storm, while Holings- 
worth drew the canoe ashore and started 
to prepare the duffle for the half-mile 
carry which divides the Raquette system 
from the Saranac chain. The stuff was 
more than twice its normal weight, from 
absorbed moisture, and it was out of 
the question to carry it with the canoe. 
They would have to double the carry, 
and it was growing late. So when Steve 
came swinging down to the lake after 
what seemed an absurd delay, Jack 
greeted him with his best irony, which 
was entirely lost on its subject: ‘‘Could- 
n’t you leave the dear girl without a 
second good-bye?” 

“She certainly was a_ bea-u-t-y, 
Steve replied, seriously; “but it was a 
dope of a fellow collared me—took me 
for a guide and wanted to engage me 
to take him and the girl over to Saranac 
in the morning. The nerve of that 
guy! Just because I hadn’t on my 
dancing pumps. But I guess I got 
square all right. Told him I wouldn’t 
risk the trip with a girl and a tender- 
foot! You should have seen his look— 
mad enough to bite; didn’t like his 
disposition much, anyway.” 

The canoe was lightly swung over 
their heads, the thwarts resting on the 
backs of their necks, and they crossed 
the trail at a brisk trot. A quarter 
of an hour’s fast paddling brought them 


” 
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to the little camp Holingsworth had 
designated. To their joy it was still 
closed, the doors padlocked, and the 
windows boarded up. 

The camp was a small two-story cot- 
tage, shingled with rough bark, the front 
door opening on a little veranda. The 
windows on the ground floor were tightly 
boarded up, and offered not so much as 
a crack to the operations of the would- 
be house-breakers. There were no win- 
dows on the sides within reach, and the 
back of the house offered a blank wall, 
with the exception of a little, square 
dormer window under the eaves. The 
conspirators took counsel. The uneasy 
feeling of the habitually law-abiding 
about to transgress the rules of society 
had taken possession of them and they 
stood irresolute, till a sharper gust of 
wind, now grown chill with the setting 
of the sun, placed their necessity before 
them in brighter colors. They set me- 
thodically to work to find the easiest 
point of entry; but after a half hour’s 
prying and pounding they had made no 
visible impression on the silent house’s 
defenses and started on another tour 
of investigation. The only resource 
left was the open air-hole under the 
back eaves. The land slanted.up from 
the lake in an abrupt rise, so that the 
window, though under the roof, was 
only some ten feet from the ground, 
and Holingsworth could just reach 
and boost himself up to it by standing 
on his companion’s shoulders. The open- 
ing was so small that it was a struggle 
to pull his shoulders through and the 
danger was imminent that he might 
stick and hang suspended, a warning to 
all future trespassers. 

At first he could distinguish nothing 
of the interior. A musty smell rose 
to his nostrils and thick, velvety dark- 
ness surrounded him. Gradually, as his 
eyes grew more accustomed to the light, 
he could distinguish the rafters and the 
outlines of the walls. They extended 
down as far as he could determine, 
several stories; of the floor he could 
see nothing through the thick gloom. 
With difficulty he withdrew himself 
from the opening and explained the 
situation to Raymond. They concluded 


that this must be the ice house and wood 
shed of the camp and that in all prob- 
ability it would connect with the rest of 
the camp from the inside. Raymond 
brought the rope that must form part 
of every adequate canoe equipment and 
a stump of candle that chance found in 
their pack, and Holingsworth sounded 
the depth of the pit. As far as he could 
judge, the ground had been dug out so 
as to be level with the front of the house, 
and as he supposed, there was a door 
leading into the main building. He 
slung an end of the rope over one of 
the rafters and made fast. The rope 
hung a good way from the opening, so 
he had to take up slack in order to reach 
it. He called a merry good-bye through 
the window, hesitated a moment, then 
swung out into the darkness. There was 
a great jerk as he came to the end of the 
slack, then he felt the rope slowly slip. 
The next moment he was lying on his 
back; the rope which he still tightly 
gripped coiled on top of him. He at- 
tempted to rise, but his left leg was 
strangely refractory and throbbed wildly 
when he tried to move it. 

He lay quite still collecting his forces. 
Then he slowly, painfully reviewed the 
situation, thinking to himself aloud: 
“T’ve broken something; Steve’s wait- 
ing outside; must open something.” 
He crawled, pulling his broken leg 
after him, through the opening he had 
noticed into what served as kitchen 
and dining room. When he got so far 
he stopped to rest. He heard Steve 
faintly calling to him, impatiently, but 
he could not stop to answer. He must 
grit his teeth and concentrate; yes, 
concentrate, that was it. He dare 
not give in to the faintness and nausea 
tugging at his heart. By sheer force, 
hand over hand he pulled himself up- 
right to the sill of the window. The 
bolts stuck. He shook them with ap- 
proaching madness. They gave way; 
he had a whiff of clear, fresh air and 
promptly dropped in a heap. 

Steve, with awkward tenderness, did 
what he could. He strapped the leg 
up and carried Jack upstairs into one of 
the bedrooms. He proposed paddling up 
the lake in search of a doctor; but he 
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got no further than the dock. The 
night was inky black and the wind 
and waves were running high. He 
realized his helplessness and concluded 
to wait for the first light of dawn. After 
a long, fevered night of restlessness, in 
which Steve learned much of the state 
of affairs that had driven his friend into 
the woods, Jack had fallen into a sleep 
of exhaustion, and with the morning’s 
first gray Steve started up the lake in 
quest of a doctor. 

A buzz of familiar voices awoke Jack. 
A bright patch of sunlight lay across 
the bed; but the voices were so familiar 
and so exactly the voices of his dreams 
that he lay quite satisfied that this was a 
continuation of them. The sounds came 
from the room below, and he could now 
quite plainly make out the words. 
Gradually their meaning came to him; 
and then he knew he was awake. 

“T’ll take a wager,” came the man’s 
voice, ‘that it was those ruffians we 
saw at the inn yesterday. I told you 
that fellow looked like a desperate 
character. I can usually size up a man 
all right. This time you’ll have to ad- 
mit it, even if you did laugh at me and 
say they were gentlemen. I guess 
they’re the sort of gentlemen you’ve been 
accustomed to.” His tone, coupled 
to the self-complaisant laugh at this 
witticism, made Jack clench his fist 
in sudden anger. 

And there was a cold resentment in 
the girl’s voice as she replied: 

“T had no idea that being engaged to 
a man gave him the exclusive privilege 
to insult her, and I don’t know from 
what you draw your inference, except 
possibly my acceptance of you.” 

“Well, don’t let us quarrel again. 
You know I am at my worst in these con- 
founded woods,” he answered, pettish- 
ly. “I asked you not to trot me up 
here. I hate messing around in dirty 
boats, eating smoky fish out of greasy 
plates, and taking my morning shower 
in a tin wash-basin the size of a dollar! 
I’m a civilized man, not a blooming 
savage like your friend Holingsworth 
you’ve talked so much about. But of 
course since you’re so stuck on this 
camp of yours, I’ll have an architect 


up from the city to put up a respectable 
sort of a place, and with a couple of 
launches and a jolly crowd we may 
survive a couple of weeks of it. Though 
I bet you’ll get over that in a year or 
two, and resign yourself to Newport and 
civilization.” 

“T don’t think you will ever under- 
stand”—her voice was weary—‘I love 
this better than any place on earth. 
iver since father gave this camp to me 
I have dreamt of living here with some- 
body who would understand, who would 
love it all as Ido. I guess I am one of 
your savages.” She ended with a little 
laugh that was more than half a sob, 
and that drove Jack’s heart hard into his 
throat—for he did understand. 

But the man’s next words gave him 
sufficient of a start to drive the color 
from his cheeks. He was saying: “If 
you’re so fond of the little wood-box, 
let’s go upstairs and see what the thieves 
have taken. When we get back to the 
inn lll offer a reward for their capture, 
and then Ill prove to you that they 
really were our friends of yesterday.” 

The cold perspiration stood on Jack’s 
brow as they mounted the stairs. Now 
they were at the door. He closed his 
eyes in a horror of apprehension. His 
heart seemed to give a leap and stopped 
beating. ‘Hello! Of all the nerve! 
Why, here’s your guest himself, Blanche. 
Drunk at that, and sleeping it off nice 
and cozy in your best bedroom. Guess 
we'll find the other in bed in the other 
room. That’s what I call making one- 
self perfectly at home. Here!” he 
shouted, giving Jack a good shake that 
sent delicious thrills of pain down his 
wounded leg; ‘time to wake up! 
Sorry to disturb you, you know; but 
get out of here quick. Now, one, two, 
three!” 

Jack had opened his eyes when he 
spoke; but they went past the man 
and sought the girl in the doorway. 
There was a frightened glance of recog- 
nition. He watched her intently, fas- 
cinated. She blushed bewitchingly, and 
turned quickly toward the door, her 
instinct being strong for flight. Jack 
pulled himself together with an effort. 
He rose slowly to a sitting posture. 
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His eyes never left the girl, as if he sought 
there the strength to face the ordeal be- 
fore him. He uttered no sound, but 
clenched his teeth as the blood throbbed 
and throbbed in his temples. He took 
a step and reeled. Now he prayed that 
the leg would hold till he reached the 
door. He took a strong hold of him- 
self, tottered forward a step, and then 
pitched headlong. 

“Drunk as a lord,” commented the 
man. “You had better clear out, 
Blanche, till I can sober him up a bit. 
This is no place for a girl.” 

“Oh, he’s hurt,” she cried, dropping 
on her knees beside him. ‘Jack, Jack, 
what’s the matter?” 

He raised himself on one elbow. 
“Yes, I’m hurt; but if he’ll just steady 
me a bit, I guess I can get out all 
right.” 

She turned to the man and spoke, 
slowly, more to herself than to him: 
“Tt’s Jack—Jack Holingsworth.”’ 

“Oh, so this is your friend Holings- 
worth. I must say I hardly hoped for 
the pleasure of an introduction so soon. 
I’ll look after him; but now I want you 


to go down to the boat and wait there 
till I come; this is no place for you.” 

Jack stumbled to his feet with an 
involuntary ery. He slapped his hand 
across his mouth to shut back the words 
that were on his lips. But his eyes 
sought the girl’s in wild appeal. The 
next instant he crushed the girl to him 
as she slipped her arms about him to 
give him support. 

“T think I shall stay here,” she said 
quite simply, turning about and looking 
the man bravely in the face. 

“You will go back to the civilization to 
which you belong,” she added. 

He turned without another word, and 
they heard him cross the porch and go 
down the path toward the lake. 

“To think of finding you here in the 
place I love most in all the world,” 
she whispered. 

“Yes, sweetheart; but I had to break 
my way in.” 

“As soon as I reached the woods I 
knew that it had to be you.” 

Then, after a pause, Jack said, “I am 
only thankful I didn’t break an arm 
while I was about it.” 


THE WOOD DUCK’S NEST 


By INGRAM CROCKETT 


Where, emerald gloomed, the regal lotuses lift 
Their starry torches o’er the still lagoon 

Heavy with incense of the summer’s noon, 
Lighting the sedge whose gold-green shadows shift 
With every wind, and ripple thro’ the drift 

Of purple-tinted brushwood, where the ’coon 
Slips sidling by, and midday’s spectre moon, 
Wan as a mist, hangs in a leafy rift— 

Hidden by vines that clamber o’er her nest 
Within the root-mesh of a cypress tall, 

The wood duck sits, her fluffy fledglings pressed 
By lightest down—her handsome mate in call 

In splendid robes of iridescence dressed— 

And, save wood’s music, silence over all. 
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LOG OF THE INITIAL 


CRUISE OF A CANOEIST AND INCIDENTS OF INTEREST PICKED 


UP ALONG THE WAY 


By A. T. BENNAUER, JR. 


NE year, in early April, I decided 
to go on a canoeing cruise down 


the Mississippi river. I was then 
an amateur canoeist, mind you, with 
little or no experience in wielding the 
paddle or cooking my own meals. There- 
fore the undertaking seemed, naturally, 
quite important to me, and it was some 
time before I could make up my mind 
to go; but at last I did. I thought that 
the sooner I got used to roughing it the 
sooner would I be initiated into one of 
the most pleasing pastimes the average 
pent up city man can enjoy. 

The canoe that I was going in was a 
cedar built boat, sixteen by three feet by 
thirteen inches, which I had made my- 
self in my leisure moments. She was 
fitted with a center-board, four by one 
feet, of galvanized iron, placed five feet 
from the bow and running three feet aft 
into the cockpit. Her mast was twelve 
feet long and could be lowered aft at 
will, being fastened to a shorter spar 
that reached from the keel to about one 
and one-half feet above the crown of the 
deck. This is immensely handy when 
one wishes to go under bridges, or run in 
and anchor quite close to shore where the 
trees lean over into the water. 

My sail was cut from muslin, very 
thick and unbleached. It had a hoist 
of ten feet, the boom being eight feet in 
length, and was leg-of-mutton shape. At 
night I rolled myself up in it and a good 
sheet it made, and certainly no thrifty, 
neat housewife ever aired her bedclothes 
better than I did mine, when a good stiff 
breeze was blowing and the sail distended 
to its utmost. 

My little vessel was steered by a rud- 
der. The yoke lines are connected to the 
tiller, because, otherwise, should one hap- 
pen to let go of one in a sudden squall, 


he would probably broach to and get 
spilled. The tiller is not fastened to the 
rudder-head, because it would be so long 
when it reached the cockpit that, should 
it be pushed clear over to port or star- 
board, it would have but little effect on 
the rudder. 

At night I have a tent that I stretch 
over the lowered mast to the height of 
about four feet above the cockpit. The 
tiller is taken out of its socket and a 
pole about four feet long inserted therein, 
which has a crotch at the top for the 
mast to rest in. The ends of the tent are 
both closed. On each side, in the middle 
of the cockpit, I have a hole cut in the 
side of the tent two feet wide by about 
three feet high. A flap secured at the 
top covers it securely, it having rings on 
each side that slide up and down two 
bars of brass, one on each side of the 
aperture. 

When I decided to make my cruise I 
took no one into my confidence; no one 
shared my secrets. Whenever I go any 
place I go alone. I do not like to have 
anybody with me, for this reason: Sup- 
pose you go hunting or fishing with your 
friend. His views do not always agree 
with yours; he will want to go to places 
that you do not, thinking, most likely, 
that game is easier gotten there; and if 
he proves obstinate your hunting or fish- 
ing trip will be spoiled by sullen de- 
meanor on either side. No, when I go 
any place, as [ said before, I go alone, 
for I think “a man’s best company is 
himself.” 

My cruise determined on, then, it only 
remained for me to get my duffle together 
and be off. But this is to me always the 
worst bother of the whole trip. Getting 
ready occupies two or three weeks of deep 
thinking and hard hustling, and when I 
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at last thought I had put everything 
needed into the canoe I found that I had 
left out something; but the canoe was 
already crammed with duffle and I had to 
substitute some new thing that would do 
away with two others. So at last when 
I had every article necessary for the trip, 
you may be pretty sure I was tired out 
completely. 

It was the twenty-ninth of April when 
I started from Rock Island on my cruise. 
On that morning I left my boarding 
house at about 7 a. M., jumped into my 
ranoe and shoved off. My feelings were 
not depressed or melancholy, as might be 
supposed. I felt exultant and happy, 
and started picturing to myself number- 
less adventures en route before I left the 
wharves. There were two steamers just 
ahead of me, panting away down stream 
at a glorious rate, sending immense 
rollers toward either shore, and anxious 
to see how my little craft would behave 
in them with her present load, I paddled 
after the boats till almost in midstream. 
Here I rose and fell on the rollers, much 
like a buoy, the sharp bow of the canoe 
clipping them in two as they flowed past. 

I paddled on till I had left the town 
behind me and then let myself drift for 
about half an hour. A breeze now spring- 
ing up, I shipped the tiller and rudder, 
hoisted my mast, bent my sail, and 
started down stream at a pace that 
equaled my expectations. She stood 
fairly well up to the breeze with her 
centerboard up, but the wind increasing, 
I lowered it and hauled my boom flat aft. 
Dark clouds gathered in the south and 
the wind came in gusts and squalls, and, 
blowing as it did against the current, 
kicked up nasty choppy whitecaps which. 
though not very high, still broke against 
the bow and sides, drenching my arms 
and the deck. In fifteen minutes the rain 
was coming down in bucketsful and | 
was in danger of being swamped. 
Rather dismal prospect, to be sure, but 
turn back to town I would not, but made 
for the Towa shore, where I perceived a 
fairly well sheltered haven. This deluge 
damped my ardor, certainly, but not to 
any great extent. I believed that this 
was part of the initiation necessary to 
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make me a hardy sportsman, and so took 
it in good part, believing that after this 
all would be. plain sailing. 

I reached the little harbor and had to 
lower my mast on account of the willows 
that overhung the bank. Here I was 
largely protected from the rain, but, 
heavens! what numbers of mosquitoes. 
buffalo gnats, and other bugs were con- 
cealed in those branches. If they had 
remained concealed it would have been 
all right, and it is not I that would have 
complained; but they did not remain 
concealed ; they came at me in swarms, 
droves, and clouds till the air was thick. 
My time was equally divided in bailing 
out the canoe and killing insects. I did 
not then know that they had ventured to 
assail my provisions, but for two days 
after I found dead bugs in everything 
I ate. 

The rain, so suddenly risen, as sud- 
denly ceased, and the glorious sun came 
beaming out in all his splendor. But with 
the rain went the wind, and I now took to 
paddling again, making good headway. 
As I passed along the banks of the Towa 
shore I viewed with pleasure the green 
fields, woods, and pastures, and was al- 
most tempted to pull ashore and stay 
there a bit. But I paddled onward me- 
chanically, making guesses at the length 
of time it would take me to reach St. 
Louis (where I was bound), how I should 
like a canoeing trip, etc., all of which 
served to pass the time away pleasantly 
enough. 

The sun had risen high in the heavens 
and when I looked at my watch I was sur- 
prised to find it a quarter after eleven. 
T paddled on now until T saw that I was 
approaching the bend in the river at 
Muscatine, where the stream swerves 
from its course west and turns south. 
The button factories now commenced 
blowing their whistles for the noon hour. 
and not wishing to go near the town 
while I ate my dinner, in order to avoid 
the gaze of the curious, whom T despise, 
T pulled in toward shore and moored my 
little craft head and stern to a partly 
sunken cottonwood log. Here T lugged 
out my oil can and filled my little oil 
stove. I always make it a practice to 
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never leave any oil in the stove after cook- 
ing, for while under way, especially on 
a rough day, it spills out on all sides 
through invisible holes, wasting the oil 
and spoiling everything in its vicinity. 
I am no adept in the art of frying bacon 
and potatoes, or boiling coffee, but I must 
say that on this day I got through the 
affair with honor; indeed, I did better on 
my first day than later on, for I was care- 
ful and anxious to learn, whereas at other 
times I thought myself so proficient in 
the art that 1 became careless, did not 
mind my frying, and so spoiled many a 
mess. 

After T had finished my meal, I pro- 
nounced it the best I had ever eaten. Of 
course! Don’t we all ? But I was pleased 
with myself, my cooking, and my canoe. 
The little craft had behaved herself so 
well in the squalls and heavy seas, sat so 
gracefully upon the water, and looked so 
neat and trim in hull, rigging and every- 
thing, that I sat there for the rest of the 
noon hour smoking and musing pleas- 
antly. 

When I got under-weigh again, it was 
with a light heart, and the wind blowing 
northeast, I hoisted my sail, dropped my 
centerboard and sped on past the city of 
clam shells and clammy people. Out of 
every two men you meet on the street in 
Muscatine, four are button-cutters! Or, 
which is the same thing, they need twice 
as many men as they have got. No doubt 
they will all soon pave their streets with 
clam shells, use them for roofing on their 
houses, and carry them around as snuff- 
boxes. 

Nothing of interest happened the rest 
of that afternoon but pleasant weather, 
and this, from the looks of the sky, 
seemed to be promised for the morrow. 
As T came up to the mouth of the Towa 
river, a launch full of girls and young 
men panted past me up the river. T was 
evidently a rare variety in their estima- 
tion, judging by the looks of interest and 
surprise with which they regarded me. 
By mv watch T saw that it was about 5 
o’clock and T was about a mile above New 
Boston, a town noted more for its insig- 
nificance than its size. As I never like to 
stop near a town at night on account of 
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the river rats and loafers that infest it, 
and who might take it into their heads 
to pay me a visit by moonlight, I gener- 
ally stay two miles above or below it. So 
now, being almost there, I decided to 
keep on and go below it. 

When I anchored this time it was to 
pass the night, so I looked closely around 
for a snug harbor. At length I found 
one well out of the way of the wash of 
steamers and inquisitive fishermen, and 
paddling in, moored the canoe, lowered 
my mast, unbent the sail, unshipped the 
tiller, and prepared to erect my tent. 
That done, I started my cooking and 
madg a hearty supper of fried potatoes 
and a couple of crappies I caught over 
the stern, with the other necessary des- 
serts. 

I smoked for a long while that night, 
conjuring up all sorts of evil thoughts 
about cutthroats, snakes, and burglars. 
Canoeing has a different aspect at night 
time, and more than once [I stifled 
thoughts of my pleasant boarding house, 
by puffing away at my pipe like a river 
steamer stuck on a sandbar. When I at 
length turned in, it was with the true 
conviction that I would be murdered be- 
fore morning. I burnt no riding light, 
for I knew that I was in no boat’s way 
and did not wish to attract more bugs 
and river rats than I could help. 

When I awoke the sun had not yet 
risen. I yanked off my clothes and took 
a silent dip in the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, after which I felt like a new man. 
1 then pulled down the tent, set every- 
thing to rights that I had disturbed, and, 
throwing a line overboard, hauled in a 
few bull-pout, which gave a pleasant fla- 
vor to my meal. 

When I started on my cruise again, the 
wind was blowing directly from the 
south, though mildly, so I took to the 
paddle again and plied it with a vigor 
that soon left me far from my recent har- 
bor, and with blisters on my hands. That 
sort of work would never do, so I hauled 
in my paddle and leaning back in the 
cockpit, lazily steered while the canoe 
drifted onward with the current. At 
about eleven o’clock the sun poured down 
so hot that it became an exertion to 
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breathe: so I rigged up my tent and 
under its delicious shade crawled steadily 
onward, trolling a spoon-hook over the 
stern for bass, but never a bite did I get. 

As I passed by Oquawka, the river was 
lined with clam-shellers (as they are 
termed, but they don’t shell clams by a 
long shot) who were dragging the bottom 
for clam shells, not far from shore. Their 
drag consists of a long pole, about sixteen 
feet, say, that has small chains hanging 
all along the length to which are attached 
four-pronged grapnels, about three on 
each chain. As these drag along the bot- 
tom the clam closes upon them and is 
thus taken aboard, since he will not let 
go his hold. 

When I paddled ashore to cook my 
lunch, I found I had landed in the bot- 
tom of Henderson creek on the Illinois 
side. It smelled fearfully in the hot sun 
after the recent rain, and the water was 
like chocolate for color, while the air 
abounded with gnats, flies, fleas, mos- 
quitoes, and every other pest that is al- 
lowed to live, that it may make the life 
of the poor canoeist as miserable as 
possible. I got out of that bottom as 
quickly as possible and paddled down 
stream about a mile. Here the ground 
was still low and flat, but healthy look- 
ing, and there were no winged pests to 
disturb my meal. 

After I had eaten, I saw that the canoe 
was safely secured and then went for a 
stroll alongshore, taking with me my .22 
caliber rifle, which was the only weapon 
I had with me. 

I saw nothing fit to shoot, and even if 
I had, it was not the right season for 
game; so returned to my little yacht 
and started peppering away at tree 
trunks on shore. Tiring of this dull 
sport, I untied my painter, and with a 
breeze that was still faint but freshen- 
ing up, put out from land and hoisted 
my sail. 

i now laid my course for Burlington, 
as I wished to buy a few things to take 
with me. I reached the town just in time 
to see a race between four launches start 
off down the river. Two of them looked 
very fine, and from what I saw of them I 
concluded they possessed great speed. 
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After an hour’s sojourn about the town 
I returned to my canoe, which I found 
to my consternation was the object of an 
admiring crowd, who poked its sides with 
their fingers, felt of the mast, sail, ete., 
and then passed various comments upon 
it. Now, as a matter of course, I felt 
quite proud of my ability to construct a 
canoe that would call forth the admira- 
tion of a crowd this large; still I would 
have given a great deal to have escaped 
the close scrutiny of that mob when I 
jumped into her. I left there about as 
quick as a nervous man could, consider- 
ing that a great many ladies were look- 
ing on. 

A lively breeze was now blowing, and 
taking the tiller, I let out the sheet by 
throwing the slack of it overboard. I re- 
pented not letting it go out easily a mo- 
ment afterward, for a sudden gust of 
wind struck the sail as it payed out and 
the sheet, slipping through my hand, the 
whole thing was blown almost forward 
of the mast, with the sheet trailing in the 
water. I would have been in an awkward 
position if my mast was in one piece, for 
I could not have left the tiller without 
having her broach to, and would have had 
to paddle her ashore. As it was, how- 
ever, I simply lowered my mast, swung 
the boom aft, seized the sheet, and right- 
ing the mast again, continued on my 
course. I kept on till about 5.30, when 
I reached a large creek which had not 
much water in it, as it was the dry season 
yet, and here I paddled ashore and an- 
chored near by. The wind by this time 
had risen to a great velocity, and the nu- 
merous clouds overhead signified a thun- 
derstorm as plainly as my empty stomach 
signified hunger. 

I did not stop to cook me a meal this 
time, but grabbed a piece of bread in one 
hand and a sardine can in the other, and 
commenced operations in earnest. 

This night promised to be most dis- 
agreeable, and I looked forward to it 
anxiously and with dread. I was an- 
chored under the lee of a stout embank- 
ment twenty feet high, and the gale was 
from the westward, yet for all my sup- 
posed security I dreaded the night. If I 
had been within three miles of Burling- 
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ton I would have gone back there and 
stayed at a hotel over night. As it was, 
however, I decided to meet the horrors 
of the night in a philosophical manner. 
1 secured the boat extra strong, erected 
the tent, and prepared to turn in about 7 
p.M., while daylight yet lasted, so that 
through the dark, tempestuous night I 
should be in sweet oblivion. I soon 
dropped asleep midst rolling thunder and 
flashes of lightning, and did not awake 
until 8 o’clock the next morning. When 
I peered out of the tent I saw that the sky 
was overcast with dull, leaden clouds, and 
not a single ray of cheery sunlight was 
suffered to penetrate them that it might 
warm my gloomy soul. I set about get- 
ting breakfast, and left the tent stand, 
as I was pretty sure of rain in an hour or 
so. So far my trip had been without a 
setback that was in any way serious, and 
I determined to keep up that record, so 
as soon as my breakfast had been dis- 
patched I cast off and with the tent still 
up paddled down stream, rain or no rain. 

In about an hour an uncomfortable 
drizzle set in and continued at frequent 
intervals throughout the day. There was 
scarcely any wind to speak of, except that 
which came in sudden, short spurts, so I 
had no need for the sail, but exercised 
my biceps vigorously. At about half past 
eleven I passed by another clamshell city, 
Fort Madison, but here the button cutters 
are mostly prisoners in the penitentiary 
and a firm owning a button factory is 
granted free work by prisoners for a 
stated period. 

This noon I cooked, ate, and washed 
dishes under my tent, and though it had 
passed through the downpours of the 
pervious night and the drizzles of the 
morning, it did not leak a single drop. 

At 4 p.m. I passed the mouth of the 
Des Moines River, a stream that I had 
long before determined to cruise up, after 
my Mississippi trip, should I be pleased 
with the results of the latter. The Missis- 
sippi may be all right for touring sports- 
men who journey in small yachts and 
launches, but for a canoe and one person, 
give me a small stream with a few rap- 
ids, a couple of dams that you must 
carry your canoe around; where game 
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fish abound and civilization is not near. 
Going down the broad Mississippi is like 
walking through an open prairie. The 
canoeist goes out with an expectation of 
roughing it; but he is disappointed the 
first two days out. The banks along this 
part of the Mississippi are too barren of 
wildness to please the pent-up man. He 
needs a “roaring torrent,’ “raging 
stream,” or “black chasm” to cruise upon. 
A great deal more pleasure can be had 
out of a tent ashore than to sleep in your 
boat, but as I had no large tent with me, 
I was forced to be content with my lot. 

I moored for the night to a couple of 
large trees growing at the water’s edge, 
cooked and ate my supper, and that done, 
dragged out a few dismal tones on a har- 
monica from sheer lonesomeness. 

The next morning I was out early, 
took down my tent, as there was a fine 
breeze from the northeast, and the sun 
was shining fiercely, with not a cloud in 
the sky. This morning I took an inven- 
tory of my stock of provisions and found 
to my surprise what a small amount | 
had consumed. An amateur camper is 
seldom out of provisions, for he is always 
sure to be well stocked. 

At noon I moored to a couple of rocks 
out in the river and prepared to get din- 
ner, but thinking I might forage up some 
strawberries on shore, ran in to the land, 
secured my canoe and started off in a 
northerly direction, following a board 
fence for about half a mile. Emerging 
at last from a clump of locust trees, | 
saw before me a pretty large two-story 
farmhouse, with barns, sheds, and all 
other outbuildings. Two snuff-colored 
hounds were the first to greet me, not 
with joyous barks, but low mutterings, 
indicative of desires to sample the calves 
of my legs, my throat and arms, which I 
repulsed by vigorous but effective lan- 
guage. Our united yells brought a typi- 
cal “rube” to the door, who after gazing 
at me in undisguised amazement for 
about two minutes finally condescended 
to take his dirty looking pipe from his 
mouth and utter the single word 


“Hullo.” 
“Hello,” I answered. “Do you think 
you could sell me a quart of strawberries 
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if you have them?” And all that while 
he had not called off the dogs and they 
were still jumping and yelling about me. 

“Dunno, wot do ye want ’em fer?” he 
asked. 

“Why, to eat, of course,” I answered 
indignantly, not knowing whether he 
was poking fun at me or was dumb as 
the question would fully warrant him 
to be. 

“Y-a-a-as, I guess I kin,” he at length 
said, and calling away his dogs, told me 
to follow him. He led the way for a 
few hundred yards back of the house, 
pointed to a large strawberry patch and 
told me to help myself gratis. I gladly 
did so, and after thanking him politely, 
for which in return I received a broad 
grin, I repaired to my canoe with my 
straw hat well filled. 

No sooner had I finished dinner than 
the breeze began to lull, and soon not a 
breath of air was stirring. I had a good 
half day’s paddling that afternoon, not 
being afraid of blisters any more, as I 
was becoming somewhat used to handling 
my paddle, and made better speed than 
ever. 

When I ran into a snug little cove for 
the night, the calm that had prevailed all 
afternoon still continued, though I had 
well-founded hopes that it would not last 
till the morrow. I was awakened near 
midnight by an incessant pounding and 
banging, and felt myself tossed back and 
forth like a ball in a baby’s rattle. I at 
once realized that a west wind had arisen 
during the night, and that my little ves- 
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sel was pounding herself to pieces on a 
lee shore. I jumped up, cast her off, and 
shot out of that cove in short order. 
“This is another one of the discomforts 
a canoeist meets with on the Missis- 
sippi,” said I to myself. 

I kept on down the Illinois shore till I 
found calm water, for I was afraid to 
cross the river in her, fearing she might 
have sustained some injury. I hauled 
her high and dry ashore, and then get- 
ting into her, resumed my disturbed 
slumbers. The next morning I gave her 
a thorough overhauling, but no leak or 
damage, inside or out, could I find. 

That day there was a good breeze, and 
I made a considerable distance, but no 
event worthy of relating in a log oc- 
curred. As I lay down in the bottom of 
the canoe that night I reasoned that the 
next one would find me in St. Louis. 
I now began to feel that the trip was 
about over and conjured up all sorts of 
pleasant things that had happened on 
the way, which I never thought of notic- 
ing when they occurred. But so it al- 
ways is among humanity. One can never 
appreciate past joys, unless looking at 
them through a veil of sorrow. The 
next day I saw four steamers within a 
period of three hours, three going up the 
river and one coming down. 

That noon I cooked my last meal 
aboard the canoe, for 5.30 that evening 
found me tied to a wharf in St. Louis. 
pleased with the results of my trip and 
anxious for the time when I could make 
another one, on some different stream. 








MR. BLACK BASS, LORD OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD AND THE FAMILY 
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By HON. W. E. MEEHAN 
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HE atmosphere was warm and full 
of sunshine. The sky was blue 
and cloudless and the green foli- 

age of the trees fresh and quivering with 
young and vigorous vitality. The air 
was fragrant from the breath of grass, 
ferns, and flowers. Two birds in a near- 
by thicket were endeavoring to outdo 
each other in song. On a grass and moss- 
covered natural flower couch in the shade 
of a great tree rested two men. Both 
were smoking vigorously after the fashion 
of males, content with themselves and 
everything about them. A cool spring 
ran crooning close beside them and 
at the elbow of each man was a large 
glass filled with some amber-colored 
liquid fringed with lemon peel and mint. 

The men were Bill and the Authority, 
and their actions and attitude, with their 
surroundings, completed an ideal picture 
of the middle of June. In the foreground 
were the grounds and ponds of a fish 
hatchery and beyond and behind, high 
wood-grown hills. It would be evident, 
even to a casual observer who might have 
visited other hatcheries, that the one be- 
fore them was not like unto those in 
which trout are reared. The ponds were 
totally different in both size and appear- 
ance. Here and there were small ob- 
long pools which might possibly be con- 
strued as being the abiding place of 
speckled trout, but for the most part the 
water areas were large, each covering 
from half-an-acre to more than an acre 
of ground. Neither were they regular in 
form nor outline; most of them, indeed, 
had miniature bays and the shores other- 
wise followed the contours of the land. 


Moreover, the water had a warm look. 
There was not the cold sparkle or quick 
currents which are observed in trout 
ponds, nor were there any little cascades 
at the outlets nor large volumes of water 
flowing through the inlets. Indeed, the 
inflow water to each pond seemed so 
small that one naturally wondered how 
the waters themselves escaped being stag- 
nant. As a matter of fact, it was a 
hatchery for bass and other warm-water 
fishes, a station in which the Authority 
took special pride. 

The two men—the Authority and Bill, 
the expert and the layman, the teacher 
and the student—rested comfortably in 
the shade for a long time, consuming to- 
bacco and the mysterious amber-colored 
liquid without uttering a word. Then 
spoke up Bill: 

“T feel like paraphrasing the words of 
the immortal Paul: ‘Verily thou almost 
persuadeth me to be a fish culturist.’ 
You are a crank, old man, and everybody 
admits that you are; but I begin to see 
why you are to be excused. The poison 
of fascination is already mingling with 
my blood. With time and opportunity I 
may become as notorious a crank as you. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued Bill, “that 
this is a good time to tell me the house- 
keeping story of the bass. That’s what 
you brought me here from civilization 
and over the mountains for, is it not?” 

At this the Authority sat up. “What 
more do you want?” he demanded. 
“Have you not been all over the hatch- 
ery? Did I not row you to the observa- 


tion platform with much expense of 
muscle and perspiration ? 


Did I not let 
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you look through the water glass and see 
for yourself how a bass built its nest; 
how the eggs were laid and fertilized anc 
then were hatched, and what the little 
fish look like when they first come from 
the eggs? Now, what more do you want 
to know ?” 

“Well,” replied Bill, “all that was su- 
perficial, don’t you know. I saw them 
just as I might a biograph. What I ob- 
served was a sort of living moving picture 
of fascinating human interest ; but being 
green | could not go bev ind the returns, 
so to speak, of what | siw, and enter 
into the feelings and actions of the fish 
Now, you have been engaged in fishy in- 
vestigation so long that you are about 
competent to put yourself in the place of 
one of your scaly friends the bass, and, 
having speech, relate the motives which 
impel him to his idiosynerasies.” 

Now, the Authority, for all he was a 
crank, was still human.  Bill’s lightly 
spoken words sounded like flattery, and 
the essence of it percolated through his 
being as water through porous soil. He 
sat up. He took a puff at his cigar and 
remarked, with apparent irrelevance : 

“I tell you what it is, Bill, if it were 
not for the fine game qualities of the 
black bass and its even better qualities 
as a table fish, it would be cursed from 
one end of the country to the other to 
a greater extent than the carp now is. 
It is the most destructive fish I know. 
Neither the rooting, hoggish, filthy carp, 
nor the so-called pirate of the fresh 
waters, the pickerel, can match it. From 
the time it is large enough to eat living 
things to the time it dies, excepting a few 
brief weeks in the winter, death and de- 
struction follow in its path.” 

“Is that solid earnestness, or is. it 
merely one of your schemes to lure me, 
as an editor of a great magazine, into 
advising a confiding public so they will 
be discouraged from applying for bass 
for planting in order that your applica- 
tions will not outnumber your stock?” 

“It’s gospel truth. The bass is like ‘a 
roaring lion going about secking whom 
he may devour.” | have seen a good- 
sized specimen get into a school of min- 
nows and eat and stuff until he could 
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sides, then go off by himself, throw up 
what he had eaten, and begin over again, 
after which he would keep on killing the 
poor innocent minnows, apparently for 
the mere pleasure of killing. Very young 
bass will attack minute water life which 
flourishes on water plants and get away 
with every one in sight, adopting the 
same method as their elders. To illus- 
trate the extent of the cannibalism of 
the black bass, here is the experience of 
a superintendent of one of the fish hatch- 
eries in Pennsylvania: 

“The superintendent made an actual 
count of twenty thousand young bass 
about an inch long and placed them in a 
fry pond by themselves. He gave them 
food six times a day, and, according to 
his statement, each fish ate on an average 
three times its own weight of the pre- 
pared food every twenty-four hours. 
They were placed in a pond on the first 
of July and on the first of October when 
they were taken out there were only 
eleven thousand and the record showed 
that less than two hundred died from 
sickness. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that in addition to the food 
given them by the superintendent, there 
were about nine thousand bass devoured 
by their stronger and more fortunate 
companions.” 

“Humph!” remarked Bill, “Mr. Bass 
must be a cheerful comrade to have in a 
family of fishes.” 

“Well, the bass does seem to regard 
himself as the whole thing, the small- 
mouth bass especially. The latter, in- 
deed, appears to consider himself as 
much above his cousin, the large-mouth 
bass, as some men think themselves 
superior to the rest of humanity. As 
far as my observation goes, if both species 
are in the same pond the small-mouth 
bass will not allow the other to remain in 
the same part of the yard, as it were, but 
compel them to herd in the least desir- 
able end. 

“The small-mouth curious 
creature anyway you fix it. The male has 
his own ideas. about housekeeping and 
rearing a family. He has no faith what- 
ever in the ability of the female, either 
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to keep house or to hatch and care for 
the young. In this particular he beats 
all to pieces the man who thinks he 
knows how to cook. To the average male 
black bass, the female has just one duty 
to perform in this world, and that is to 
lay eggs and then get out and spend the 
rest of her life following the latest fash- 
ions in fishdom. 

“During the summer months the black 
bass, both male and female, have a goo | 
time, mainly at free lunch counters in 
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swim around among them with im- 
punity. They flirt their tails in levity 


in the very faces of the bass, with as 
many airs and bodily contortions as a 
little back-alley girl who ties her mother’s 
shawl around her waist in imitation of a 
trailing dress and parades the street be- 
fore her companions, only with less dan- 
ger. At least, all this appears to be the 
case from studying the bass as they pass 
the winter in an aquarium. 

“With the arrival of spring and the 
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the shallow waters or lying in wait be- 
neath the shade of some overhanging sub- 
aqueous rock to pounce upon and kill an 
unwary fish, but as cold weather ap- 
proaches they seek the deepest, warmest 
pools they can find, where the water tem- 
perature varies the least. There they get 
close to the bottom, and rest throughout 


the winter. It is during this period 
that the minnows and other small 
fishes treat the bass with scorn. They 
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warming of the water by the sun, the 
fish begin to stir with life. Metaphori- 
cally, Mr. Bass yawns and stretches him- 
self and his eyes take on their old-time 
fierceness. It is now time for the min- 
nows to scent trouble, drop their super- 
cilious behavior, betake themselves to 
other watery fields, prepare for the time 
of their lives and show their agility or 
speed; for the bass is now seized with 
the pangs of hunger. The long fast is 
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gnawing at his vitals. With a swish of 
his tail and much wriggling of his body, 
he sets forth in quest of food. A careless 
minnow ventures too near, the water is 
cleft by a cyclonic rush, and then where, 
a moment before, there were two fishes, 
there is only one and it is the bass. The 
minnow has disappeared head first into 
his capacious maw. They say that fishes 
have no sense of taste, yet when that 
minnow has been swallowed, you would 
swear the bass smacked his lips with as 
much satisfaction as you do when you 
drink a mint julep; he wriggles himself 
in apparent ecstacy and makes three or 
four short rushes, as though trying to 
attract attention to his proficiency as a 
hunter.” 

“Just like I’ve seen you do, when you 
thought you had a good thing,” observed 
Bill, who had not overlooked or forgiven 
his companion’s remark anent the mint 
julep. 

The Authority looked the scorn he felt, 
but disdained to make verbal retort, and 
then continued:  , 

“As the days pass and the water grows 
warmer, the male bass begins to bethink 
himself of the scriptural injunction to 
increase and multiply, that his days may 
be long in the land.” 

“Misquoted and misapplied,” inter- 
rupted Bill, critically. 

“Suppose you shut up,” snapped the 
Authority. “Ill misquote if I want to 
for the sake of humorous effect.” 

“Humorous effect! Oh, Lord!” mur- 
mured Bill, in an affected aside. 

“Bill,” remarked the Authority, scath- 
ingly, “if vou had a tail, long ears, and 
a bray, you would be the finest specimen 
I ever met.” 

With this pronouncement, given with 
an air of firm conviction, the Authority 
lit a fresh cigar and resumed his story. 

“As I have already said, the male bass 
has his own ideas about housebuilding 
and family raising, in which the female 
plays but a single and a brief part. He 
does not even consult her as to where his 
house shall be built. Neither does he 
trouble himself to first secure a mate. 
He reasons to himself that females are 
plentiful and recognizes the truth of 
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man’s saying, slightly paraphrased, that 
there are plenty of female fish in the sea 
ready when he wants them. Full of busi- 
and his own importance, he sets 
forth on a quest for the site for a home 
which will be to his liking. Muddy bot- 
toms he scorns, sandy beds he only re- 
gards as a possibility. He examines a 
stretch of gravel with doubt and inde- 
cision. At length he finds what he wants. 
It is a spot covered with pebbles, small 
stones, and even surrounded, possibly, by 
small boulders. He is now ready to build 
his home. He draw plans, 
neither does he call in an architect nor 
carpenters nor masons. He knows his 
business and proposes to do everything 
himself. He is fired with enthusiasm 
and a desire for labor. You can almost 
imagine him pulling off a coat and even 
spitting on his hands and lighting his 
pipe preparatory to beginning work. His 
pectorals, anal and caudal fins, and his 
nose are his tools. With the former he 
vigorously fans away any fine dirt which 
rests in the spot, and in a few minutes 
the surrounding water is muddy. Then 
he rests awhile until the water becomes 
clear, when he resumes work and con- 
tinues at intervals of rest until he has 
cleaned away a space of about two feet 
and the stones and gravel are as clean 
as a Pennsylvania Dutch housewife’s 
kitchen floor. 

“If you were to watch carefully you 
could almost see the satisfaction beaming 
on his face as he next begins to remove 
bits of sticks or other undesirable ma- 
terial. Stones which he deems in the way 
he removes with his nose and rolls others 
into cavities he wishes to fill. At length 
his house is built to his satisfaction. 
Then and not until then does he think 
of a wife. 

“Now, metaphorically speaking, after 
the fashion of a man who has finished 
his appointed task, he cleans himself up, 
parts his hair in the middle, sets his hat 
rakishly on his head, and sallies forth to 
do his courting. From a workman he has 
become a swell. He swims hither and 
thither through the water until he en- 
counters a specimen feminine, when he 
starts a flirtation at once, without wait- 
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does not 
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ing for an introduction. Such are the 
regular practices. He smiles fish fashion ; 
he eavorts around the lady and quickly 
becomes bolder in his advances. He is 
no diffident lover. He can’t put arms 
around her, but he does the next avail- 
able thing: he pats her lovingly with his 
fins; he taps her cheeks and he sidles 
up against her and presses her, so to 
speak, to his heart. He caresses her fish 
fashion ; that is to say, he bites her with 
gentle, harmless nips. He swims ’round 
and ’round her, with swift, graceful un- 
dulations of his body—a cake walk in 
fishdom—and then begins to coax her to- 
ward his home. His ardor increases and 
his caresses grow more frequent and in- 
sistent. Finally, he gets her to the nest 
—when perhaps he makes a heart rend- 
ing discovery. 

“In his first joy at meeting a creature 
feminine, he has failed to notice whether 
she were old or young. The question of 
beauty never entered his mind, for beauty 
is less than skin deep in a fish’s mind. 
Maturity is all he demands, and his an- 
ger and disappointment, when he finds 
he has been wasting his valuable time 
courting a young and frivolous female, 
who as yet had not given thought to the 
serious business of egg laying, knows no 
hounds. 

“The discovery fills him with fierce 
anger. If he could speak he would doubt- 
less utter terrific fish oaths and curses 
at having so much of his time wasted. 
Certainly, his eyes look as though he 
would like to swear. Chivalry toward the 
weaker sex is not numbered among his 
qualities, so with. wide-open mouth he 
makes a rush at the unfortunate female, 
who turns tail and swiftly scurries away, 
probably thankful to have escaped with 
her life, and probably recording a reso- 
lution to be more circumspect in her 
conduct when encountering unintroduced 
males on the public highway.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Bill, “he is 
tainly a peach.” 

“You just wait,” answered the Author- 
ity. “Iam not through yet. The failure 
of the bass to secure a suitable mate, 
while it angered, did not discourage him. 
Once more he sets forth on his quest. 
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Once more after some swimming about he 
meets another of the gentle sex. 
more he flirts. 
Once more he 


Once 
courts. 
bronze-colored 
would-be mate to his newly built and 
garnished home. ‘This time there is 
nothing left to be desired and the pair 
goes to housekeeping. For a day or two 
everything goes smoothly; a large num- 
ber of eggs are deposited on the stones, 
gravel, and pebbles. In some instances, 
the husband at this time proves true and 
faithful, but this particular bass that | 
am telling about, like a good many men 
of his ilk, this 
mendable trait. mate he 
does *not possess. He has but one ob- 
ject he keeps steadily in view, namely, 
to rear a family and as large a one as 
possible. 

“It seems to him that his mate is not 
laying eggs fast enough, so he takes ad- 
vantage of a lull in the proceedings and, 
at that moment perceiving another fe- 
male fish not far away, rushes away and 
pays ardent court, brings her in and adds 
her to his stock of wives. The first wife 
must have heard something about Mor- 
monism, for she does not raise a row 
over the acquisition of wife Number 
Two, and when on the same day Mr. 
Bass brings in two others, equal indiffer- 
ence is exhibited. But Mr. Bass is not 
satisfied ; there is something displeasing 
to him in wife Number One, so on the 
following morning he throws her out of 
the house. The discarded female takes 
her dismissal philosophically anda 
couple of heurs later makes up to an- 
other gentleman bass in a home not far 
away. 

“T think I have already said that the 
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Love for his 


ideas of 


male black bass has his own 
housekeeping and family rearing and 
holds a firm conviction that he knows 


more about both than women folks. Con- 
sequently, as soon as possible, he gets rid 
of his harem one by one, until at length 
he is left alone, preening himself and 
fussing about like an old hen with a 
lot of little chickens. He hovers over the 
eggs, fanning them gently with his fins, 
clearing away with his any dirt 
which can not be moved in that manner, 


nose 


MR. 


and keeping a sharp lookout for in- 
truders. Should any fish come near you 
can almost see his scales stand out like 
the feathers on an angry bantam hen, 
awnd with a rush like a mad bull he darts 
at the fish, even though it be twice his 
SIZzC. 

“It must be said for Mr. Bass that 
his conviction that he is a model house- 
keeper and family raiser is founded on 
solid fact. He never for moment 


one 


abandons his charge or neglects his duty. 
He searcely eats and in from ten to fif- 
teen days, if the water be warm enough, 
after he has begun the duty of caring for 
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the earnestness of Mr. Bass. He 
now stops at nothing to train his chil- 
dren. Tle shows them how to flee from 
enemies too powerful for them to cop? 
with. He teaches them how to get 
and in order that he may instruct them 
the more thoroughly, he chases a few 
himself and eats them! 

“Under such practical tuition the little 
folks learn rapidly. They scurry to the 
nearest grass bed and hide themselves. 
On this Mr. Black Bass concludes his 
duty as a family raiser is at an end. He 
has fulfilled the biblical injunction to 
the letter. He has shown the world of 


and 


food, 
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HATCHERY 
the egys, the little fish begin to emerge. 
If anything, the bass now redoubles his 
attention, guarding jealously from harm 
the minute black creatures which eover 
the stones on the nest like a black moving 
cloth. 

“In a short time the small bass, or frv. 
as they are called, rise to the surface and 
then Mr. is proud indeed. He 
rounds them up as a collie dog does a 
flock of sheep ; he cireles about them and 


Bass 


steers them to shallow water, and so he 
guards them until the sae of each little 
creature is absorbed and they are ready 
to begin feeding. Here we have an ex- 
emplification of the utter unselfishness 
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fishes that he can build a house and rear 
a family, and so he swims away to parts 
unknown, leaving the voungsters to their 
fate and their own devices. 

“Now the young folks are eager to put 
into practice what their parent has 
taught them. Their appetites add argu- 
ment to their desire, so they fall upon 
one another and the weaker and smaller 
and less agile find their way into the 
stomachs of the larger and the stronger 
and the swifter.” 

“Well, here’s to Mr. Black Bass,” 
Bill, holding up his glass, now contain- 
ing the last and most precious swallow, 
“long may he wave!” 


said 
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HE lanterns were burning brightly 
| fer up in the heavens when the 

Shenandoah Rod and Reel Club 
started out on its fifth annual camping 
trip last August. and as the mules trot- 
ted along over the smooth blue pike to 
Riverton, everybody was happy, all be- 
ing possessed with a feeling of utter 
forgetfulness of everything but the two 
weeks of wild living along the banks of 
the old Shenandoah. The night was 
beautiful, the heavens fairly glittering 
with twinkling stars. Over the hills we 
went, down through the valley where 
rolls the Shenandoah. At the entrance 
to each town we gave the club vell an] 
the hills echoed back the call. The quar- 
termaster, Dorsey Yeakley, was holding 
the ribbons, and well he handled those 
fractious mules, for thev seemed to have 
eaught the spirit of the occasion and 
pranced along to the enthusiasm dis- 
plaved by the boys. 

We arrived at the river about dav- 
break, and turning to our right, picked 
our wav along the river road which led 
down to the camp site. Charlie Brown 
and Carson Yeaklev had picked out the 
place several months ahead, and as we 
drove along. every now and then some 
fellow would sav: 

“How much further, Charlie?” 

“Just a little further.” would be the 
reply. 

At last the gentleman holding the reins 
was ordered to check up and everybody 
rolled out. The work of unloading then 
commenced. Tt wasn’t long before the 


white canvas could be seen throuch the 
trees and soon the fragrance of that old 
smoked-up coffeepot was perfuming the 
atmosphere along the river. 
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“Breakfast! cried someone. 

We were all gathered around the old 
camp table at once. How good it was to 
he close to nature again, and how we en- 
joved that meal of fried potatoes, seram- 
bled eggs and flapjacks! 

We noticed as soon as we got in sight 
of the river that it was muddy. It was 
almost out of banks and rushing along 
at a great rate. Of course. this settled 
all bass fishing for the present. After 
breakfast the next morning one could see 
the boys squatted along the banks of 
Happy Creek, which flows into the river. 
The perch and chub were biting freely 
in the high water, and each fellow had 
a good catch when he returned to camp 
for dinner. 

The next div dawned bright and clear, 
but the river was still very muddy and 
did not show much sign of clearing un. 
sv this time we were beginning to want 
to see the hide and sign of something 
bigger than the chubs and perch in 
Happy Creek. Carson Yeakley suggested 
that we get out the old standby, the out- 
line. Agreed. We got it stretched along 
the bank, all straightened out, ready to 
he taken across the river. We were quite 
certain that we had enough to go across, 
but in this we were mistaken. Von Al- 
styne and mvself got into the boat and 
taking the end of the wire started across, 
those on the bank letting the line out to 
When we were within twenty feet 
of the opposite shore the boat swung 
around and someone on the hank velled. 
“All out.” 

We let go of the wire and the boys on 
shore pulled it in. 

That afternoon some of us went to 
Riverton and purchased about fifty feet 


us, 
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of rope, and with this we finally got the 
line across the river. Many were the big 
eels and turtles we captured in this wavy. 
It was great sport running the line at 
night, especially if we were barefooted— 
and we very often were—and several eels 
and a big turtle were crawling around in 
the bottom of the boat. 

We had been in camp three days and 
the river was beginning to clear up a 
little, but when we awoke the next morn- 
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cause they had had no “real” fishing and 
no prospect of any. Others were sitting 
there, probably dreaming of former 
camps. The one at Mrs. Hill’s, several 
miles above us, where we. took up quar- 
ters in a four-room shanty, and the one 
up in God’s country, on old Capon. 
What sweet recollections come to mind 
when one gets to thinking of these happy 
days of years gone by. Some of the boys 
who used to go with us have dropped out. 











OUR CAMP ON THE SHENANDOAH 


ing, lo and behold! it was almost out of 
banks again. We gave up all hopes then 
of any bass fishing in the Shenandoah. 
Thursday night the old campfire 
blazed high and the stars twinkled up 
in the heavens as the boys sat around, 
smoking their pipes. Nobody was say- 
ing much. Some were a little blue be- 


Some too old to stand the wear and tear 
of a camping trip, and others have moved 
away, but there are still enough left of 
the old club to keep alive the memories 
of those happy days. 

Carson Yeakley was the first one up 
the next morning, and somehow or other 
he picked me out among all the others 
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to go with him to the out-line. I will 
never forgive him for disturbing my 
slumbers that morning. I was back on 
my beloved Capon, off the rocks of old 
Break Neck, casting out into the riffles 
and had just got a strike when Carson 
shook me. 

We went down to the line, got into the 
hoat and started across. As we raised 
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the wire something seemed to weight it 
down about twenty feet ahead of us. We 
thought at first that it was caught under 
a rock, but pulling ourselves along, we 
suddenly discovered that we had an im- 
mense turtle. The old fellow was kick- 
ing and pawing the water and snapping 
at everything in reach. We got him into 
the boat finally and went on over the 
rest of the line. When we started back 
to camp that morning we had one turtle, 
nine big eels, and two fall fish, the big- 
gest catch we made on the line while we 
were there, 

Sunday had rolled around and every- 
thing was quiet in camp. Monday morn- 
ing Van Alstyne and Harry Hardy got 
into the canoe and started down the 
river to look for a stream emptying into 
the Shenandoah. They finally found one 





about two miles down and caught some 
nice bass. Everybody in camp was crazy 
then to go there. Next morning Edward 
Yeakley and myself took the canoe and 
Charlie Brown, Carson Yeakley and 
Hardy took the steel boat, and we started 
for Crooked Run. Arrived there, we lo- 
eated ourselves along the bank. Carson 
was furthest up stream, then came Ed. 
Yeakley, Brown, and myself. Hardy 
was at the mouth on a sandbar, fixing a 
rod. I do not believe anyone but myself 
knew why Harry made for this point. 
When he and Van Alstyne were down 
the day previous, Van Alstyne had fixed 
a rod of this point and for some reason 
went off and left it. Hardy was fishing 
up stream a short distance when he heard 
the singing of the reel on his friend’s 
rod. He made haste to reach it in time, 
but just as he got there he saw the last 
of the line leave the reel—snapped right 
off. Hardy says that reel never stopped 
running from the time that bass struck 
until the line was snapped. 

Well, Hardy was after that fish and he 
came very near getting him, or at least 
one as big. It was getting along toward 
dinner time. Carson had caught several, 
and Brown and Ed. Yeakley the same. 
Hardy and myself had done nothing. 
Surely we would catch something in the 
afternoon. While we were sitting around 
up from the run a short distance, eating 
our dinner, there was a loud splash off 
the point where Hardy’s rod was fas- 
tened. Everybody looked in that direc- 
tion. A hass—I’ll swear he looked to 
he a vard in length—poised in midair 
for a moment and then plunged into the 
depths. 

“Look at vour rod, Harry,” cried Fd. 
Yeakley. It was not necessary to tell 
Hardy this. He saw it and was rushing 
down to that point. THe found that his 
rod had heen jerked out of the prong and 
that the reel had ecanght in the rocks and 
refused to work. The fish got slack and 
was gone. We do not know what Hardy 
said down there by himself. but it reallv 
Was enouch to make a preacher swear. 

Later in the afternoon Tardy took 
several verv nice ones off this point. but 
the hig one didn’t show up again. Everv- 
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body had caught something but myself. 
I did get a strike in the morning, but the 
line got wound around the rod rest and 
the fish got away. ‘The afternoon shad- 
ows were lengthening and nothing doing 
for me yet. 

Again taking my rod, | went fur- 
ther up stream to try it once more. ‘The 
other boys had called it off for the day 
and were joking me because I had caught 
nothing. 1 was sitting there patiently 
waiting for something to strike. Heav- 
ens! Look at that. My line was actually 
sneaking out from the reel. Slowly it 
kept going out, then it slackened and 
started again. I pulled and then I said 
something. I had missed him. Reeling 
the line in, | rebaited and tossed it in 
again. 

“Come on, Cline, we are going back 
now.” 

“All right. Be there in a minute, sure 
enough.” I said. 

| stood there and fairly begged that 
bass to bite again, but he wouldn’t. Pull- 
ing up, | went on down to the boat, and 
as I got in I said to myself, “Skunked.” 

Thursday most of the boys went over 
to Front Royal to attend the colt show. 
In the afternoon I took the mascot, little 
Jack Greenwalt, and went up to Happy 
Creek to try the perch. Carson was sit- 
ting under the fly over the dining room, 
reading. About 4 o’clock he heard the 
dip of paddles, and, looking up, saw a 
canoe coming down the river. When 
opposite our camp the occupants pulled 
in to our landing, and one of them came 
up and asked if there was any objection 
to their stopping for awhile. Of course 
there wasn’t. The gentlemen were from 
Richmond, Va., and had started down 
the river from Shenandoah City, about 
ninety miles up, on a canoe trip back to 
Richmond. Several miles up stream 
they had gone over a dam and lost nearly 
everything they possessed. They also 
had a leak in their boat, and wanted to 
stop to fix that. .On one of our tents 
floated a little Confederate flag, and one 
of the fellows said that as soon as he saw 
that he knew they would be welcome to 
stop, and he was not mistaken, for we 
were glad to entertain our visitors and 


make them as comfortable as_ possible 
under the circumstances. We are always 
glad to meet canoeists. 

We got the boat up on the bank and 
patched her up, after which the gentle- 
men from Richmond went to Front 
Royal to lay in a new supply of things 
which they would need on their way back 
home. We expected them back to sup- 
per, but they stayed in town that night 
and returned the next morning. They 
ate dinner with us, and after expressing 
their gratefulness for our hospitality 
started down the river homeward-bound. 
The gentlemen were Messrs. Tompkins 
and Claiborne. 

Friday afternoon the team from Win- 
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chester came down to take us home the 
next day, and our hearts were heavy that 
night when stretched out on our cots for 
the last time in camp. We could hardly 
realize that we had to go home. And the 
old river was clearing up beautifully. It 
was with reluctant hands that we razed 
the tents the next morning. One by one 
they sank to the ground, until our little 
village vanished. The wagon was loaded, 
someone yelled “All aboard,” we turned 
our faces homeward, and our vacation 
Was at an end. 
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R. HENSHALL, the “apostle of 
1) the black bass,” rendered the 
Waltons of America a real ser- 
vice when he introduced to them Microp- 
terus dolomieu and Micropterus salmoi- 
des. I refer to that great army of Na- 
ture-loving men and women of which 
gentle Sir Izaak Walton was the fore- 
runner. Your true fisherman is always 
a Nature lover. He follows the mean- 
derings of a sinuous trout stream or loi- 
ters near the deep, dark pool where the 
bass lie in wait, not simply that he may 
get meat, but that he may come in touch 
with the great heart of out of doors. Of 
him it is never true 


“* A primrose by the river’s bank 
A primrose was to him,” 


but infinitely more—the face of God 
Himself. 

The other day 1 was bass-fishing with 
a man, an unsophisticated, whole-souled 
fellow, one of God’s noblemen; known as 
a successful business man to most peo- 
ple, but to me as an embryonic poet. The 
day was hot and the bass failed to rise, 
so we retired to the welcome shade of a 
magnificent oak, whose knotted and 
gnarled limbs stretched protectingly 
over us. Elbert—that is not his name, 
but is near enough to mislead anyone— 
lay flat upon his back, apparently study- 
ing the leaves, which still retained their 
pristine beauty, while I sat where I could 
watch the constantly changing expres- 
sion of his face, as interesting as the play 
of sunlight and shadow upon the surface 
of some forest-environed pool. Suddenly 
he smiled, while a tender look flashed 
across his face. 

Looking away across the shimmering 


landscape—for I knew more than to 
look at him—lI slowly said, “A penny 
or two for your thoughts, Elbert.” 

“T was thinking,” he said, hesitated, 
coughed. embarrassedly, and continued, 
“of last Sunday, and how our preacher 
stretched out his hands at the close of 
the service and said, ‘And now may the 
blessing of God the Father Almighty rest 
upon and abide with you forevermore.’ 
‘Twas the branches of this old tree re- 
minded me of it.” 

I was not unkind enough to tell him 
that genial Dr. Holmes had expressed 
the same thought in “The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table,” for it was his own 
conceit and I would not needlessly hurt 
him. I have noticed that there is a vein 
of poesy even in the most phlegmatic of 
us, and usually well developed in the 
lovers of the gentle art. 

“But what has all that got to do with 
hass-fishing?” I imagine some impa- 
tient monomaniacal rodster asks. My 
dear sir, nothing, maybe; perhaps every- 
thing. But if you go on a fishing excur- 
sion with me and we feel like playing 
tag, why, we’ll stop and play tag, that’s 
all, even though we return at night with 
empty creels. Strenuosity may make a 
good rallying cry for a political party, 
but it will sap all the pleasure from a 
day afield. 

Dr. Henshall says: “The black bass is 
eminently an American fish; he has the 
faculty of asserting himself and making 
himself completely at home wherever 
placed.” The trout often fail us when the 
country is cleared up, but the bass, like 
the poor, we have ever with us, doing 
well under adverse circumstances and 
when hooked fighting the battle to the 
end. 
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Our little river used to be a trout 
stream, but log-driving, clearing the land. 
draining the swamps and the advent of 
the little pickerel (sox vermiculatus) 
and pike, (Hsox lucius) have destroyed 
the lordly fontinalis in the lower reaches 
of the river, though a few can still be 
taken from the North Branch. 

One day I went down to the bay to 
get a mess of perch, and while there, to 
my surprise, hooked and landed a small 
large-mouth. That set me to thinking, 
and my thoughts run something like 
this: “Now there are black bass in Green 
Bay, and the Pensaukee River empties 
into Green Bay. There are a number of 
deep holes in the last five miles of the 
river ; why not a few bass in those holes ?” 
The more-I thought of it the more rea- 
sonable it seemed; but when I men- 
tioned it to the patriarchs of the village 
in conclave assembled, they laughed me 
to scorn. 

“Bass in the Pensaukee, boy? Well, 
no; nary a one. You might catch a few 
chubs and a pickerel, maybe, but no bass 
nor nothin’ worth while now. The ol’ 
Pensaukee ain’t nothin’ what she used to 
be thirty and forty years ago. We used 
to catch trout then. I remember back 
before the Peshtigo fire I caught a——” 
But I fled. 

When I broached the subject to Chum 
| met with prompt and enthusiastic en- 
couragement. “Sure we'll go. There 
must be bass in the river, and if we don’t 
catch fish we'll have a good time any- 
way; but | know you will catch fish, for 
you always do.” 

Artful little woman! 

“Well, when could you go?” 

“Oh, any day,” promptly. 

| slowly walked to the open door and 
looked out upon the world smiling be- 
neath the morning sun. Oh, but it was 
a perfect June morning. Robins, blue- 
birds, meadow larks, wrens, seemed vy- 
ing with one another. I walked back 
across the room and slowly pulled out 
my watch and consulted it. Then | 
looked at Chum and we both burst out 
laughing. 

“Can you do it?” I hazarded; “it’s 
only eight o’clock ?” 


“Sure, Mike!” was her somewhat in- 


elegant though forceful reply. 


“Tlow long will it take you to get 
ready 2” | asked. 

“Oh, Ul be ready,” springing to het 
fect, “before you can get the horse 
ready.” 


| bolted from the door and made a 
rush for the barn. So precipitous was 
my entrance into the stall that the horse 
nearly erased one of my eyebrows with 
his hind feet. I did not stop to thrash 
him : indeed, [ couldn’t much blame him. 
for | was like an Indian surcharged with 
firewater. I rushed. Tore my shirt be- 
tween the shoulders in my haste. Ten 
minute¢ after leaving the house I drove 
up to the front door with a “See, the 
conquering hero comes” air. I had re- 





* * The patriarchs of the 
village in conclave assembled 


solved to be magnanimous in my victory 
and not laugh at her too much. 

Chum stood on the porch, garbed for 
the fray, the fishing paraphernalia at her 
feet, calmly tatting! 

“How did she do it?” do I hear some 
envious men and jealous women asking’? 

Well, V’ll stop my story right here 
long enough to tell you, if the editor 
will give me room and you won’t tel! 
any one. QOur tramp outfit is always in 
a process of evolution, never quite per- 
fect, but always nearly so. To-day it 
consists of an aluminum kettle shaped 
very much like an oyster can, with de- 
tachable chain bail. <A frying pan just 
fitting outside of kettle, with detachable 
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handle. Small knife, fork, and spoon; 
collapsing cups. You will note that every 
superfluous article has been eliminated, 
yet we have the absolute essentials. With 
two outfits, our pup tent and blankets. 
we can go anywhere—and I was going to 
say cook anything; but I will take that 
back. We could not cook angel food. 
Remember, this is our tramp outfit. Our 
camp outfit is somewhat more elaborate, 
though that, too, is simple. This little 
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So, in less than thirty minutes from 
the time the trip was first thought of, 
we were on the road. It is always the 
unpremeditated trip that is the 
pleasant. We plan and skimp and save 
for a month that we may take a certain 
trip, and after it is over we sadly confess 
that our pleasure was .argely anticipa- 
tory, and agree with the would-be wise- 
acre who said, “Anticipation is better 
than participation.” Not 


most 


so these im 
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where the river majestically 


sweeps through luxuriant meadows 


outfit when in its ease weighs less than 
a pound, and strapped on my belt or 
fastened to my incon- 
venience me in the least. When dinner- 
time comes the lunch is taken out of the 
kettle, water boiled, fish fried, and pres- 
have dinner. This little outfit 
is always packed. Our “rods, reels, and 
traces” where we can place our hands 
upon them at a moment’s warning. So 
about all my wife had to do was to 
change her dress. 


creel, does not 


to! we 


promptu little journeys. There is no 
planning. When the desire to worship 
at the shrine of the red gods becomes too 
insistent, we simply toss a sharpened 
stick into the air, as do the small boys 
when searching for a lost ball, and the 
way it points when it falls we journey. 
Such little journeys are within reach of 
all. 

We decided on the Bell bridge as our 
starting point. Just why we did we could 
not explain, for the country is all new to 
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us; but then, what fisherman can explain 
his little whims and _ idiosyncrasies ? 
Anyway, why should we always analyze 
and label our every thought and deed ? 
Must we all become pseudo-scientists in 
this pseudo-scientifie age? When | 
out to play I don’t wish to know why 
do a thing. I just want to do it. 

We paused while jointing our rods, 
struck by the beauty of the spot. The 
placid river scarcely murmured as it loi- 


ot ) 
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One and she stole away down the road, 
knowing that she was on the trail of the 
elusive warbler. 

The right thing always happens in 
stories, sometimes out of them; but this 
is just what happened that morning: | 
had selected a bright new silver doctor 
for my first fly. I had little faith when 
I fastened the beautiful thing to my 
leader, and none when I sent it flashing 
through the bright sunlight into the 
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knelt upon the grassy bank to recetix 


my redoubtable antagonist in the landing-net 


tered at our feet. Not a ripple disturbed 
its glassy surface. The baby willow 
leaves, white, ethereal, were silhouetted 
against the darker green of the sturdy 
elms. From the other side of the river 
came the harsh note of the, with us, om- 
nipresent chewink ; while from the near- 
by willows a Maryland  vellowthroat 
shouted “Witchety, witchety, witchety !” 
A flash of vellow and a murmured “Wee- 
chee, chee, cher-wee” captivated the Little 


dense shadows beneath the bending wil- 
lows. I saw the fly when it touched the 
water, a silvery spot in the blackness, 
then | looked away, my mind filled with 
other things. The trees, their leave: 
fresh from the hand of God, the euphonic 
river murmuring low, the birds telling of 
the joy of life, the spring flowers, rav- 
ishing in color. No, that insignificant 
silvery spot under the willows could not 
hold my attention. 
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A sound from my reel attracted my 
reluctant attention; it was turning, not 
in a menacing manner, but slowly, in- 
evitably as fate. Fascinated, I impo- 
tently gazed. I looked under the willows 
for the silvery spot. It was gone, and a 
rapidly widening circle of ripplets told 
where it had been. Experimentally | 
placed my thumb upon the slowly revolvy- 
ing spool and struck hard. Instantly a 
splendid bass leaped into the air, the 
shining water falling like rain from his 
golden sides. 

I came back to things terrestrial with 
a jerk and the battle was on. Oh, but 
that was a wise old bass! He had not 
escaped the nets at the mouth of the 
river without learning a thing or two. 
Anyway there is no more resourceful 
fresh water fish than Micropterus  sal- 
motdes. Three airy flights in rapid suc- 
cession tested my tackle and proved to 
my game that he could not easily rid 
himself of that beautiful. tantilizing 
thing which clung so tenaciously to his 
upper lip. Then, without a moment’s 
hesitancy, he made a fifty-vard dash in 
record-breaking time, but found the 
pressure of the ree] too insistent, and he 
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* * Chum ge's busy 


wih the fryingpan 


went into the atmosphere, turning a back 
somersault in midair. Then straight 
toward me he came, eliminating space 
with the speed of the Twentieth Century 
Flyer, while my automatic shrieked an‘l 
groaned, vainly trying to recover the 
slack, but despite its utmost effort, when 


jov.’ 


the bass passed me he had gained at least 
six yards of line and | trembled for the 
moment when it should snap tight. 

With thumb gently pressing the spool 
I waited for the crucial moment, know- 
ing that the odds were in favor of the 
fish, but the fates were kind that day. | 
siw the gossamer thread tighten and felt 
the inert spool spring into sudden life 
beneath my finger. Then I applied the 
drag with a force that set the line sing- 
ing like an ewolian harp as it went rip- 
ping through the water, and once again 
the fish leaped into the air, but I could 
see that he was weakening and knew that 
the Battle was nearly over. A few spas- 
modie rushes, a few futile attempts to 
leap, and he gave up the struggle. It 
was with a fecling of pity that I knelt 
upon the grassy bank to receive my re- 
doubtable antagonist in the landing net. 
(ently I disengaged the bit of tinsel and 
gaudy-colored feathers, which had been 
his undoing, from his upper lip. and 
mercifully severed his spine with my 
knife, and then as his life blood ebbed 
away I laid him down among the violets 
while the yellow warbler sang a sweet 
requiem overhead. Never was warrior 
more gloriously couched in death, and 
never more deserving. 

We followed on down the river, paus- 
ing now and then to listen to the birds 
or to examine the flowers which presse] 
about our feet. Two more bass were 
taken. Chum secured one where the 
river majestically sweeps through luxu- 
riant meadows: and T enticed one from 
heneath the roots of an ancient tree. Tt 
is needless to add that both battles were 
hotly contested, for the “king of fresh 
water fishes” never gives up without a 
struggle. 

Our fish were splendid specimens, the 
three weighing a trifle over six pounds. 
We “rejoiced with an exceeding great 
b] 

Chum looked at her wateh. “Say, 
Parson,” said she, “do vou know that it 
is after three o’clock 2?” 

“T don’t need a watch to tell me that.” 
I replied. “Where do you suppose the 
Little One is?” 

“Oh, she is up on the hill with her lap 
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full of flowers. Where shall we dine?” 

Selecting a dining-room in God’s out- 
of-doors is not a slight matter, as I have 
elsewhere intimated. The merits and 
demerits of several likely looking spots 
must be discussed before a selection is 
made. The man who eats his dinner any 
place never gets near to Nature’s heart. 
She reserves her great secrets for those 
who will take time to know her. 

The fish were cleaned, washed, and 
wiped dry. Two were packed in cool 
grass, to be presented to the skeptical 
patriarchs, the third I gave to Chum 
who immediately busied herself with the 
frying pan. 

Dinner in the open is with us a leis- 
urely affair. The fish must be just so 
brown and the coffee must be just right. 
Only the whitest of birch bark will do 
for plates, and the Little One always 
places a bouquet in the center of our im- 
provised table. 

Dinner disposed of, as I do not smoke 
I lav upon my back and dreamed while 
Chum and the Little One hunted for 
wintergreen berries. The blue smoke 
curled over me, shutting out Chum and 
the Little One, and I imagined that other 
faces peered out at me from the wreath- 
ing smoke. I saw, too, a face that used 
to smile at me through the smoke of 
many a campfire in the great Northwest 
a face that sleeps in a shallow grave in 
that forbidding land. Other faces, too, 
appeared, red faces hideously painted 
grinning with devilish hatred down upon 
me. Another face, crowned with a halo 
of snow-white hair appeared—my moth- 
er’s—and the others disappeared. A 
great peace stole over me, and I slept. 

“Say, old man,” a voice shouted in 
my ear, “it’s about time we started back 
if we are to get home before dark.” 

With the aid of the Little One I ex- 
tinguished the fire, and we slowly wended 
our way back to the Bell bridge. where 
we left the horse. The sun was setting 


as we got into the carriage, and all the 
world seemed at peace. A great con- 
tentment filled our souls. It was good to 
be alive. 

What is true of the Pensaukee River 
is, I think, true of nearly all our rivers. 
There is good black bass fishing where 





* * with the atd of the Little 
One we extinguish the fire 


we little expect it. The black bass are 
distinctly American, with American grit 
and combativeness. Did you every try 
fly-fishing in that little river back of the 
town? No? Well, now, get out your 
fly rod, an 1 if you don’t own one to-day 
possess yourself of one to-morrow. Then, 
with the wife and little ones, go upon a 
little journey yourself. My word for it. 
it is rejuvenating. The fellows will 
laugh? Let ’em. Ten chances to one 
they will be following your example 
within a week. It is fun to get into the 
wilderness of the North, but it is rare 
fun to wander in the wilderness near 
home. You won’t be able to take a week 
off this summer? That’s bad, very bad. 
Slam the desk shut and take a day off, 
anyway. Perhaps—I don’t promise it, 
mind—perhaps there is a lusty old bass 
in that hole below the sawmill. You had 
better plan for a little journey right 
now, while the spirit moves you. 
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“Where first the early sunbeams glow 
On rugged clifis, through morning shrouds, 
Where icy winds in summer blow 
On crests among the thunder clouds, 
Way up on mountains high and steep, 
There lives and roams the bighorn sheep.” 


HE king of sports, undoubtedly, is 

the pursuit of the bighorn, but on 
account of the habitat of this game 
under usual conditions, its enjoyment is 
restricted to rather few hunters, a 
perfect physical condition and undis- 
mayed perseverance are required to en- 
dure the hardships which present them- 
selves in mountain climbing and 
“camping out of camp.” and to bear 
cheerfully the many discouraging expe- 
riences which are commonly the lot of 
the sportsman who desires to secure the 
finest trophy to be taken in our countrv. 
No other reminder of the chase will 
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the hunter feels the thrill of boundless 
health and of careless independence ex- 
perienced up there, when he was alone 
with his,God and no part of the trifling 
world below. 

The tracking of this game 
chiefly in locating it by the signs left on 
high meadows or near springs where they 
come to drink, usually between 8 o'clock 
in the morning and noon. As there is 
hardly any difference between the trail 
of a ram and that of a ewe, because the 
latter makes a drag, too, if the snow 
deeper than a couple of inches, and it 
almost always is. if there is any at all in 
their habitat, it is a difficult matter to 
ascertain where there would be the most 


consists 


chances to get a shot. 
Generally, on meadows or on springs, 
where the big tracks of a single animal 
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WALKING 


“SHEEP TRACKS SELDOM REGISTER AND OFTEN LOOK, AS A 
FRIEND OF MINE PUT IT, WHEN I SHOWED HIM A TRAIL WHILE 
HUNTING, AS IF THERE WERE THREE TOES ON ONE FOOT” 


bring back to memory so many pleasant 
recollections as the head or horns of an 
old mountain ram after time has oblit- 
erated the memory of the hardships en- 
dured and woven around the trophy a 
halo through which the mind’s eve sees 
again sublime views from lofty mountain 


peaks, roseate dawns, and glowing sun- 
sets, which bathed cliffs and crests and 
erags in a flood of molten gold. 


Again 


or at most of a couple of them, are found 
frequently and where the tracks of lambs 
are conspicuous by their one 
may expect with moderate certainty to 
see game worthy of a shot, as rams pre- 
fer to stay by themselves except at rut- 
ting time and during winter proper. 

If there is no snow, one may learn to 
know the track of every individual sheep 
which frequents the range, and if he 
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spends much time there he will often see — the mountains, it is harder work to get 
an animal at too great a distance to be to their range. The following is an ac- 
shot at, and if he has any memory at all, count of a hunt at that season: 

he will recognize its track if he finds the For five davs it had been snowing 
latter anywhere in that region. This, of — steadily and silently in the foothills, 
course, does not refer to mountain sheep leaving them covered to a depth of two 
which are not above the average, which feet after the passing of the clouds that 
latter, I assume, are of little interest to lad enshrouded for nearly a fortnight 
the sportsman who takes the trouble to the higher mountains, which were conse- 
hunt for a trophy, and the meat hunter quently buried in snow to a depth of at 


need not go up into these regions for the — least four feet, as there was no stir of 
pot, as he will get something easier lower wind. It was reasonable to expect that 
down. the lords of the heights had to come 


If the feeding ground or watering down lower or starve, and on a recon- 
place of an old ram is once known, to noitering trip a bunch of sixteen big- 
wait for the quarry is about the best horns was observed about three miles 
thing to do. If the game is seen and it from the home camp, on a ridge where 


has not observed the hunter before, it it was impossible to approach them. As 
usually can be flagged as antelopes were — there was no reason to think they would 
in former days. The oldest lords, how- leave their vantage point until afternoon, 
ever, seldom respond to the summons [| made a detour of several miles on 
and do not often come within rifle range. horseback to get between them and the 


Hunting bighorn has much in common — mountains and to see, if possible, by their 
with hunting antelopes, only that in the — tracks of what the herd consisted. They 


pursuit of the former there is grander had come down on a ridge in Indian file. 
scenery and more physical exercise. but had spread out to feed about two 
The tracks of mountain sheep seldom miles from where they were at the time, 
register, and as the animals, when run and from the size of the tracks that were 
ning, have to place their feet where they — visible under some trees the animals had 
can, the trail gives no indication where — passed, it was apporent that the bunch 
— 
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“A SHEEP VERY OFTEN DOES NOT PLACE ITS HIND FEET AHEAD OF THI 
FORELEGS; THAT IS, IT DOES NOT ALWAYS ‘ JACK-KNIFE,) AND SELDOM 
IF THE SNOW IS DEEP EXCEPT WHEN FRIGHTENED VERY MUCH” 


or if an animal has been hit if it was consisted mainly of ewes and lambs. 
shot at. Infinitely greater vigilance to There was one track, however, nearly 


observe the signs at the moment of firing. four inches long which IT had seen so 
and in the study of hair and blood, is often, high up among the clouds, during 
therefore required than in deer huntiag. earlier and pleasanter days, and with 
During October old rams begin to associ- © whose maker I had an intimate yet dis- 
ate with herds, and from then on it is tant acquaintance. This was sufficient 


only necessary for the hunter to find out to decide me to keep tab on that bunch, 
where bunches roam. However, as the however, and as | had more than three 
snow at that time is often very deep in hours’ time until I expected to be able to 
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do anything with them, I rode on to a 
camp I had erected as a convenience in 
bear hunting and which was only one 
and a half miles from the place—to get 
my dinner there. As I rode carelessly 
over a ridge above the camp, four good- 
sized rams were leaving its immediate vi- 
cinity in a hurry and were gone before 
I could get the rifle off the saddle. I 
should have known that there might be 
highorn near that camp, but what is the 
use of swearing after it is too late? 

Two hours later I was back by the 
bunch, or rather where it had been, for it 
Two other hunters had seen 
them and had tried to stalk them, and of 
course the game went hack to the place 
whence it had come. [| was not prepared 
to follow, and as a wind was springing 
up which started to drive the snow in 
clouds before it, T struck out for home, 
finding there a friend from the lowlands 


Was gone. 














OLD RAM TRACK, TWO-THIRDS 
ACTUAL SIZE 
‘THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS MADE ON THE SUMMI1 


OF THE BIG SNOWYS AND THE SNOW WAS CO\ 
ERED WITH SAND BLOWN THERE BY THE WIND ; 


who had come to enjoy a couple of weeks’ 


hunting. The following morning the 
wind had subsided and the crusts and 


cliffs looked darkly down into the foot- 
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hills again, eloquently proclaiming to 
hunters that they needed not to spend 
time in hunting for mountain sheep in 
the lower hills; but 1 wanted that ram, 
and before the sun was very low my 
friend and myself were making camp 
under a ledge of rocks as far up in the 
mountains as we had been able to go 
with pack horses.. The moon hung still 
in the sky the next morning as we shoul- 
dered our packs, each consisting of an 
eighteen-ounce tarpaulin, eighteen by 
four feet, and rations for five days, which 
space of time we intended to spend 
higher up if we should not meet with 
successe earlier, and as we reached our 
camping place for the night, just below 
the timber line, the sun had already dis- 
appeared in the west. 

Soon we had a big space cleared be- 
neath some densely branched trees, and a 
big fire was drying the ground while 
we cooked our eupper. After a couple 
of hours we shoved the fire to the lower 
end of the space, cleared the latter of 
coals and dust with branches, rolled our 
selves in our tarpaulins, and soon were 
in Morpheus’ arms. As we awoke, the 
mountains were glowing in the earlv 
light of day, beautiful. but extremely 
cold. A hasty cup of coffee and away 
with our packs, each in a different di- 
after we had agreed that we 
would meet at the lower camp within 
four days if chance should not throw us 
together again while on the hunt. 

Above timber line on the wind-blown 
ridges {| ere Was wood walkin ca and but a 
few hours after T had parted from my 
friend T was lving on a crest, watching a 
bunch of sheep, among them the big one. 
distant about five hundred vards. T had 
killed game at that distance previously. 
but had no intention to take a chance 
shot at so noble a quarry, and as it was 
impossible to approach nearer. [ anx- 
iously waited for the game to come 
toward me or to move over a distant 
ridge, in which ease it would have offered 
me a chance to come up close enough on 
their heels. 

Hours and still they 
where T saw them first, and as a lunch of 


reetion. 


passed were 
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cold meat and snow did not make my 
vigil any warmer, I was already contem- 
plating to go back to the camping place 
of the previous night, when an old ewe 
started off toward a butte. 

Half an hour more and they all were 
over the ridge and I was on the way 
there as fast as I could go. Alas! I was 
too impatient, for the old ram, like an 
old buck antelope, returned to the ridge 
to make sure that the back trail was safe. 
and before I could drop to the ground he 
was gone. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the dis- 
appointments of the following two davs 
or on the cold and loneliness of the 
nights. A rumbling sound which I 
heard repeated half an hour later during 
the second afternoon had told me that 
my friend was busy and that he had 
killed, and I hunted campward during 
that last day—the fourth up there—as 
I saw mv bunch on the same ridge on 
which IT had watched them the first dav. 
I was above them and maneuvering to 
get the sun behind me in a straight line 
from the sheep.* I briskly walked 
toward them to get in shooting 
tanee before the wind, which was, as 

*None of our game animals see the ap- 
proaching hunter if he has the rising or 
sinking sun at his back in a straight line 
from the game. In mountainous country, 
when the sun is ascending. the wind goes 
up hill; when old Sol is descending, down 


hill; that is. if there is no unusual disturb- 
ance in the air. 


dis- 
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usual under such circumstances, un- 
favorable, could warn them of my pres- 
About two hundred yards from 
them I stopped, lingering to pull the 


ence. 
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trigger to enjoy fully the foretaste of 
success, and as the ram threw up his head 
in alarm at the scent of man, the crack 
of my rifle, sounding and resounding 
from a thousand crags, proclaimed the 
end of the chase to the Alpine world. 
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A DAY ON A NEW HAMPSHIRE STREAM 


WITH 


A MIXED BAG COLLECTED 


FROM 


THE STREAM AND ITS BANKS AS 


TWO CANOEISTS PADDLED ALONG 


By ARTHUR L. PHILBRICK 


NE of the most delightful days of 
my life from a sportsman’s 
point of view and as a lover of 

nature, | spent on one of the smallest 
rivers of New ILampshire. 

It was a perfect day in October, when 
the trees were at their best. It was a 
canoe trip, and I had my gun, for there 
were ducks along the stream. Is not 
this enough to make you conjure up a 
perfect day’s pleasure? It is if 
know New Hampshire under similar con- 
ditions. 

This stream at the point where we 
started is nearly at the headwaters of a 
river which, when it flows into the ocean, 
but at this point 
there is but little water flowing during 
the summer and autumn. In places it is 
nothing but the smallest brook where 
one has to half carry his canoe, pulling it 
In other places j 
spreads out to considerable width an | 
is deep. Crooked? Why, it is_ the 
most stream one can Imagine. 
It doubles and doubles on its course, and 
It flows miles to go 
If one depended on the stream for 
directions, he would become hopelessly 
hewildered from the start. In places we 
could hardly get our little twelve-foot 
canoe along without bumping into the 
shore first on one side, then the other; 
in fact. we could not help doing so. 

Most of the way the stream wound 
through meadows. In some places the 
meadows were narrow, then the fringe of 
bushes or trees, whichever it might be 
that marked the edge of the meadows, 
would be an eighth of a mile away. But 
there were long stretches where’ we 
floated along between steep banks heav- 
ilv wooded on either side, and where the 
water was black in the shadows, and in 


you 


is of considerable size: 


along from shore. 


erooked 


doubles back again. 


one, 


the sunlight we could see the pebbly bot- 
tom. At a few places were miniature 
rapids where we had to be careful not to 
strike the half-hidden rocks, for we 
might be ethrown out of such a_ little 
craft when we least expected it 

On that morning we started soon after 
sunrise, my companion in the stern with 
his paddle, I in the bow with my paddle 
also, but with my gun ready to pick up 
at the first intimation that game 
near. 

It was a still day, and not a blade of 
grass, leaf or twig moved. The lilypads 
on the water, the sharp-edged meadow 
grass on the hassocks bowed by former 
winds, the alders nearer shore, and the 
leaves on the trees, looked as still as if 
the whole were a wonderful painted pan- 
orama done on a large scale. 

Where we embarked the stream was 
narrow and the banks high, crowned 
with tall grass on the tops of tall has- 
socks. Alders and swamp maples came 
close to the shores, but soon we suddenly 
came to where the river widened broadly, 
and there in the widest part where the 
water was so smooth that it 
if it had never been disturbed, in the 
middle of this mirror of water, was a 
woodduck drake, perfectly still on the 
water with the sun bringing out his-most 
wonderful iridescent colors. The picture 
seemed unreal, so still and beautiful, and 
we sat motionless in appreciation, the 
canoe floating ahead, making no ripple 
before us to break the effect. But the 
sportsman in us conquered, and slowly 
my companion seulled the canoe nearer 
and nearer, without the slightest sound, 
But the drake either 


Wiis 


seemed a> 


and we motionless. 


feared or resented our intrusion into his 
paradise, for with a scarcely perceptible 
movement to account for his rapid dis- 
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appearance, he dove, to be seen by us no 
more, 

Soon after this we came to a shallow 
stretch where the weeds and grass grew 
up from the bottom of the stream to 
the surface of the water and made the 
paddling less easy. Then we passed 
under a bridge but little above our 
heads. The two stringers of this bridge 
were two rough tree trunks with planks 
laid across them and rough poles above, 
one on either side supported by iron rods, 
as guard rails. 

The stream here was so very crooked 
and narrow and the banks so high that 
we came suddenly close upon a_ black 
duck making his morning meal in a little 
He rose out of the stillness with 
such suddenness that I fired too quickly 
with the first barrel and missed him as 
cleanly with the second also. He flew up 
with a corkscrew flight, quacking and 
looking back, first’ on one side, then 
on the other, as if he had the fright of 
his life, as perhaps he had. And if you 
have had much experience in duck shoot- 
ing you know how quickly a black duck 
can get out of range when he tries, and 
so, perhaps, vou will suspend judgment 
on my expertness. I resumed my paddle, 
determined not to be caught dreaming by 
the next duck that rose. 

The sun was higher now and streamed 
down through the openings in the tree 
tops. brightening in patches the leaves 
of the more somber alders and the frost- 
browned grass below. Six or eight black 
ducks caught sight of us and rose a long 
gun-shot off, in a scattering group. T 
dropped one with the first barrel into a 
little run full of breaks and small 
bushes, with just a little water among 
the roots and grass. At the crack of the 
second barrel another duck dropped to- 
ward an open field, but we could not find 
this one afterward and concluded it did 
not fall but again and made off 
with the rest. 

We immediately ashore and 
searched the ground thoroughly 
again and again for the first one, but 
could find no traee of it. Either it hid 
so successfully that we could not find 
it, or it worked its way back to the 


cove. 


rose 


went 
over 


stream through the grass and shallow 
water. While looking for this duck I 
caught sight of a large mink on the 
other side of the stream, which was nar- 
row at this point. The bank was quite 
steep on his side and he was running 
along under and partially behind the re- 
mains of an old pole fence. I could 
not get better than an uncertain shot 
at him where | saw him first, because of 
the old fence and bushes, but just ahead 
in the direction he was running there 
was a space a little more open. So | 
covered this spot with my gun ready to 
shoot when he reached it. But he never 
reached it, for just on the edge of the 
opening there was an old stump, and 
when he got to that he disappeared into 
the ground as if it had swallowed him. 
Investigating, we found a nice smooth 
hole all round and worn under the old 
roots. 

We searched a little longer for the 
duck without success, then paddled on. 

Soon the banks of the stream widened 
out and the shores grew steep, with heavy 
either White oaks 
stretched their irregular gnarled limbs 
out over the water so far that their drop- 
ping leaves floated away on the current 


woods on side. 


and their acorns sank to the shallow, 
pebbly bottom. Ideal feeding ground for 
ducks. Here, from close to the bank. 


two ducks rose and started to fly down 
stream close to the water. The nearer 
one was a woodduck, the further one a 
black duck. They were so far that | 
dared not try the black duck first, think- 
ing I might lose them both. So, think- 
ing a bird in the hand was worth two in 
the bush (or water), I fired at the wood- 
duck, and got him; then tried the left 
barrel at the black duck, but the only ap- 
parent result was to hasten his flight. 
Soon we came to a real swamp with 
little rivulets branching in all direc- 
tions between and under the roots of the 


maples, alders, and water bushes. Here, 
without warning but with surprising 


speed, a single old black duck rose from 
among some water bushes and flew high 
among the tops of the maples, offering 
a swift quartering shot partly protected 
by the trees. By good luck I dropped 








him among the grass and bushes. | im- 
mediately went ashore, or at least stepped 
out at the edge of the river, but it was not 
ground that | stepped on, for that was 
fifty yards away, with only grass and 
low bushes above water, and roots and 
mud below. By grasping the tops of the 
bushes and carefully stepping on the 
springly roots | managed to get to where 
the duck lay and secured him, risking at 
every step a slip into the mud and water, 
which apparently was about a foot deep, 
but which I knew from previous experi- 
ence might be up to my shoulders. 
Nothing is more treacherous than these 
bog meadows near the edges of the stream 
itself. Many a time when a boy and “up 
getting the meadows” with my father 
and his “hands,” while fishing or walk- 
ing near the stream, I have stepped on 
what was apparently ground, and found 
it to be only a covering of mud, per- 
haps, and grass, and gone down suddenly 
to my waist in the most oozy mud one 
could imagine; or, while chasing frogs 
for bait. | have miscaleulated in jump- 
ing for a and fell short or 
slipped, from its roots, and gone in, 
much to my disgust, and my mother’s 
too, later. But this time I made a safe 
passage back to the canoe with my duck. 
And, by the way, it was no small feat 
to shoot from our little canoe with two 
in it. A moment’s forgetfulness and a 
slight side motion, perhaps, while rais- 
ing the gun to shoot, would mean instant 
ducking of another kind with ourselves 
as ducks ; but, fortunately, I did not for- 
get what I was shooting from, or the 
day would not have been so_ perfect 


} assock 


for us. 

Just as we started again we saw a 
small flock of black ducks crossing and 
recrossing the river high up, evidently 
disturbed by my shooting or by the report 
of another gun which we heard from the 
woods nearby. But they kept high up and 
finally went back up stream and we saw 
them no more. Soon after leaving the 
woods, the stream ran between high banks 
of mud. Here the muskrats and minks 
had had a glorious time. Holes under 
the banks showed where they lived and 
old roots showed where the minks played. 
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And the quantities of fresh water clams 
which had been carried to the banks and 
opened showed where they had many a 
meal. 

About half-a-mile below this stretch 
of muskrat paradise we came to an old 
mill and dam. Here we had to take our 
traps out and carry the canoe around the 
dam to the stream below. Paddling fur- 
ther, we came to a railway bridge, and 
as we passed under it we started anot!« 
flock of black ducks a long gunshot off. 
I tried them with both barrels, although 
I did not expect to get one, nor did 
yet had the satisfaction of seeing a few 
feathers float away on the water. 

The next game we saw was a gra\ 
squirrel. We were gliding along quietl\ 
when the old familiar sound of a squir- 
rel’s bark came to our ears. It was a 
long way off but in the direction we wer 
paddling, and as we came nearer it 
seemed to come from the stream itself. 
We were at a loss to know where he was 
but as we got close I saw him on an oak 
which leaned over the water, and one 
shot dropped him almost into the canoe. 
That was the first time, and the last, for 
that matter, that I ever shot a squirrel 
from a_ boat. 

Just below this spot we came to o 
landing place, the “Roll-way,” so 
called because it has been a place where 
for years logs had been hauled from 
wood-lots in all directions, to be rolled 
into the river and floated to a mill two 
miles below. Here our team was wait- 
ing to haul our canoe back a distance of 
two miles, while we had paddled at least 
ten miles. This alone shows you how 
crooked the river is. 

The logging path from the Roll-way to 
the road was only a short one, but I pre- 
ferred to walk on the chance of starting 
a partridge, and was fortunate enough to 
raise one from under a pine bush, and 
by a quick snap shot added that to m\ 
day’s bag. So, with the squirrel, the 
partridge, and the ducks, we went home, 
perhaps a little tired and_ stiff, but 


wholly satisfied from a sportsman’s point 
. :* « . 

of view, and as to the pleasure of the 

trip as a whole—why, I am enjoying it 

yet. 














If mere words can convey the deep sorrow 
we feel for our friends in California and San 
Francisco who have 
lost heavily in various 
ways through _ the 
earthquake and_ fire, 
we will be glad, although no pen can truly ex- 
press human feelings at such times. But if 
there is a silver lining to this cloud, it is the 
knowledge that in loss of life alone the disaster 
was less appalling than was apparent when the 
first dispatches reached the East, and we can 
only hope conditions will improve so rapidly 
that the result of crowding so many persons 
into camps will not be attended with further 
loss of life. 

The property loss has been fearfully heavy, 
especially to men of moderate means, many 
of whom have lost both their places of busi- 
ness and their homes. But while the residents 
of another city might give way to despair 
under similar circumstances, the indomitable 
pluck of the people of California will impel 
them to make the greatest efforts to overcome 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles and place 
their city on a better foundation than ever. 
This will take time, but the new San Fran- 
cisco will be couiposed of the true sons and 
daughters of the great Pacific slope, while the 
weak-hearted ones will have gone elsewhere. 
It will be a better city in every way; that 
seems certain. 

Among those who have suffered great losses 
are scores of readers and friends of FirLp ANbD 
SrreaM, for San Francisco is a city of sports- 
men; several publications devoted to the great 
outdoors, and numerous enterprises which 
have catered to sportsmen; clubs and societies. 
[f our sympathy will in a small measure serve 
to lighten the long hours of toil, and give hope 
to those who are passing through an ordeal 
such as few mortals experience, our friends 
of the stricken state and city have it, and al- 
though they may not soon go forth with rod 
and gun, as of old, we hope that in the pages 
of Fretp anp Stream they may find some 
small inspiration that will buoy them up and 
tide them over until the time when, once more 
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‘‘on their feet,” our friends will find time to go 
afield and afloat in search of recreation and 


rest. 


There is something pathetic but at the same 
time encouraging in a letter we have just re- 
ceived from Walter R. 
Welsh, deputy fish 
commissioner of the 
State of California. Mr. 
Welsh travels consid- 
erably in connection with his duties throughout 
California, and his impressions are given as fol- 


THE CALIFORNIA 
COMMISSION'S 
LOSS 


lows: 

‘I am pleased to say the gospel of game 
protection is spreading all over the state. Peo 
ple are beginning to understand the necessity 
of laws, and their purpose, and I look for much 
good work in the future. 

“Unfortunately the great fire in San Fran- 
cisco on April 18-20 destroyed our office and 
all our furniture, fixtures and records, as well 
as everything else we had. Everything was 
lost, and we will be very much handicapped 
Nevertheless, I hope 
the commissioners will be able to see their way 
clear to go ahead with the work, for very much 
good can be accomplished in the next two 
well as 


for some time to come. 


years, and while San Francisco, as 
many bay towns, has suffered great loss, | see 
no excuse for violating the fish and game laws, 
nor any reason why they should not be as 
strictly enforced in the future as in the past 
Still it may be hard to get the legislature to 
appropriate the necessary amount of money to 
do this. It is too bad that a calamity 
should overtake us at this time, just when 
everything was progressing so nicely and the 
future looked so bright; but ‘such is life in the 
far West,’ and while we are all more or less 
injured in one way or another by this great dis- 
aster, we all have hopes for the future. Mr 
Van Arsdale, president of the board, lost by 
fire alone over $1,000,000. All the deputies 
have been given two weeks’ vacation and I ex- 
pect it will be a month before we will be able 
to locate and fit up an office for temporary use 
and get down to business.”’ 


such 
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To our readers who reside in the lower coun- 
try the following extract from a personal letter 
to the editor may 
AVALANCHES seem strange. Nat- 
IN THE urally we of the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS flat country and 
small hills look for- 
ward to the absence of snow in April and May, 
and it is difficult for some of us to realize that 
in Southern Colorado —where we might want to 
go trout fishing and to search for warm breezes 
and wild flowers in late spring if we were not 
hampered by home and business ties—snow 
and ice not only restrict men in their move- 
ments, but menace them with sudden death. 
Our friend has written from Denver, in part as 
follows: 

“T left Silverton (Col.) April 1, riding a 
horse over snow slides sixty feet deep in places, 
five miles, then walking two miles and taking a 
work-train to Durango, after which I put in 
two weeks in the woods in Archuleta county, 
arriving here on the fifteenth and receiving 
thirty-five days’ snow-bound and delayed mail 
which had been forwarded from Silverton. 

“We had nearly as great a calamity —pro- 
portionately greater--in loss of life and 
property in San Juan county this winter, 
by avalanche, as San Francisco has recently 
experienced by earthquake and fire. Twenty- 
four were killed about Silverton by snow slides 
and one hundred more died from pneumonia 
out of a population of probably three thousand, 
while it will require at least half a million 
dollars to repair the damages. However, | 
believe I prefer the avalanches!” 

True, we generally prefer to take chances 
with the calamities we come to expect as a 
matter of course, and which we in a measure 
have learned how to avoid. On Broadway we 
have hair-breadth escapes from electric cars 
every work day in the year, and think nothing 
of them after the opposite curb is passed, but 
listen with bated breath while friends recount 
equally narrow escapes from death in fights 
with grizzly bears. Still, the story of an 
escape from a trolley car would prove but a 
dull yarn, and we are ever eager to listen to 
the story of the fight with bear or angry bull 
moose. 

. + * 

There is one peril the outdoor man cannot 

steer clear of, however, and there seems to be 

no way in which he may 
OTHER PERILS avoid it. This is the 
NEARER HOME | person who, on a holiday, 

stations himself on the 
bank of a river or lake, and with revolver or 
rifle, opens fire on distant objects in the water. 
Boats pass in line with the bullets and their 
occupants experience a creepy feeling in their 


spines, for no matter how brave he may be, 
no man looks forward to an escape with a 
whole skin when these people are abroad and 
their artillery is in action. Small boaters espe- 
cially are tortured by these shooters, for it is 
not nice to look forward to the possibility of 
being shot in the back, then fall overboard 
while incapable of taking care of oneself. 

No one under fire at such times can resist 
the temptation to go ashore, select a good 
stout club and hammer the offender into 
condition to listen to a lecture, for it would be 
a waste of time to reason with him first, and 
be told his bullets would hurt nothing. 

It matters not where one goes on the water, 
now and then he passes a man, boy, or group 
of persons practicing with firearms at floating 
objects in the water of lake or stream. It 
mattersenot how close the bullets fly by him, 
informing the offenders of the fact calls forth 
ridicule only, for it seems impossible to make 
them appreciate the danger they subject 
others to. 

* & = 

During the closing hours of the last session 

of the New York State Legislature, on May 3, 

the Wainwright bill was 
THE PALISADES passed in the senate, 
PARK only four members op- 

posing its passage. It 
had previously passed the lower house. This 
is «2 measure for the preservation of the natural 
beauty of the Hudson river, and adds Hook 
Mountain to the Interstate Palisades Park. In 
other words, it puts a stop to the quarrying of 
traprock on the river face of this historic land- 
mark, for up to the present time the legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey have put a stop 
to all quarrying along the Palisades from 
Fort Lee, N. J., to the northern end of the cliffs 
at Sneedens Landing, N. Y., a distance of 
more than ten miles. An interstate commis- 
sion has been intrusted with the work of pur- 
chasing all the land in this tract that lies inside 
low-water mark and is below the summit of 
the Palisades. This commission has already 
taken over the titles and the riparian rights 
of a large portion of the Palisades Park tract, 
and other purchases are being made from 
time to time, so that in a few years the two 
states will own the property. 

At one time the water front of this long, 
narrow tract was dotted sparsely with villages 
and isolated houses, but as the land has been 
bought up by the commission, these houses 
have disappeared one by one, and at the present 
rate the passing of a few more years will find 
this region almost devoid of permanent habita- 
tions, for the four or five stone quarries long 
ago ceased to rattle and pound and send out 
clouds of pulverized stone dust. 





~~ 
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For a great many years the Palisades shore 
of the Hudson has been the one breathing 
place of hundreds of good people, especially 
canoeists and other small boatmen. So long 
have they pulled their boats ashore and pitched 
their little tents every Saturday afternoon in 
summer, and passed their Sunday in quiet, 
rest and peace, that they have come to look 
upon the place as their very own, and indeed 
it has grown more wild and attractive with the 
passing away of the former villages. Scores 
of these men have been accustomed to camping 
there on holidays from the time when they 
were in their teens. They have grown gray, 
have brought their wives to the old camp- 
grounds, and their children play in the sand 
of the beaches. Others have for years been 
accustomed to passing holidays tramping up 
and down the hills to pick wild flowers or chest- 
nuts, drink from the crystal springs and eat 
their lunches under the hemlocks. The region 
has grown wilder year by year, and larger and 
larger numbers of outdoor people have formed 
the habit of going to the familiar places for 
recreation and peace. 

At the present time the Palisades Park is 
ideal, and if it remains as it is it will furnish 
thousands of good people with a breathing 
place for all time. But the promoters of the 
park scheme propose something quite different, 
and it is their plan that fills the souls of the 
campers and pedestrians and small boat folk 
with apprehension and dread 

It is proposed to build a great boulevard 
along the entire length of the Palisades, so that 
the driving, riding and automobiling classes 
may cross the river at the Nyack ferry, pass 
down this road and recross at one of the 
lower ferries, or vice versa; giving them 
a complete circuit via this and the boulevards 
on the eastern shore. To bvild such a road- 
way will require a vast expenditure of money; 
will bring foreigners and their filthy shacks 
into the park; will put an end to camping, 
temporarily, at least, perhaps permanently; will 
ruin the beaches, destroy the trees and cover 
the camp sites with broken stone and loose 
earth. And when the boulevard is completed, 
years hence, there will be an end to the peace 
and quiet that now reign along shore. 

The good people who are backing this prop- 
osition are sincere. Their intentions are 
worthy enough and in the end they will doubt- 
less prevail. But in doing so they will break 
the hearts of thousands of young and old people 
who love the Palisades and their environs with 
an intensity that cannot be described in print; 
that cannot be told in words. Is it right to 
drive them away, to put an end to the only 
recreation they now have? 

There are excellent roads on the highlands 


above the river, and from these one commands 
views that are seldom equaled. The park is 
glorious in its present state. It fills the hearts 
of those who love it with joy. By right it is 
the breathing ground of the small boaters and 
those who are fond of hill climbing and the 
woods. On behalf of all these we appeal the 
case to the people of New Jersey and New York. 


* 


One of FieLtp AnD Srream’s readers, who 

recently visited one of the best game fish 

streams in Arkansas for a fort- 

ARKANSAS’ night, has written us to call 

NEEDS attention to the dynamiting 

that is practiced by unscru- 

pulous persons in that state. Among other 
things, he says: 

“The annual outrage—dynamiting fish 
had been perpetrated somewhere upriver during 
our trip, as dead suckers came down the river 
daily, drifting along the bottom of the river 
bed. The farmers, who are the guilty parties 
as a rule, think this crime is some kind of a 
grand joke. We have no game wardens, so 
far as I have ever heard, and the laws are 
laughed at. If you think West Virginia is in 
the dark, I wonder what you think of Arkansas 

“The man who turns informer on these law- 
less rascals has a feud on his hands for the rest 
of his life, which stands a good chance of being 
tut short. We do not incur the enmity of any 
of the farmers if we can help it. We will have 
to gain our strength with the better element 
first. Then perhaps we can do something 
toward remedying matters. 

“The natives who object to dynamiting are 
too timid to take any steps toward causing the 
arrest of the offenders. Very few of the natives 
would be able to ‘remember’ if brought into 
court as witnesses in a case of this sort. So 
you see, we need many stern and fearless game 
wardens in this state. The more the better, 
for a while at least.”’ 

These remarks have a true ring. No doubt 
hundreds of the good anglers of Arkansas will 
vouch for them. We doubt if anglers at large 
have the faintest conception of the conditions 
existing to-day in this state, and in others as 
well that lie in the valley of the Mississippi 
river. We have reason to know that dyna- 
miting fish is one of the commonest practices 
in that region—so common that the fact 
is seldom commented on, although, as our 
correspondent Says, it is not safe for anyone 
to complain, hence the silence with which in- 
formation of this character is received It is 
one thing to face an enemy in the open, but 
quite another to know to a certainty that 
sooner or later he will kill you from ambush 
or burn your home over your head at night; 
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or, if he fails, that his friends will keep up the 
unequal fight, which can result in only one 
way—the effacement of the advocate of law 
and order. 

Those of us who have become accustomed 
to observing without question the laws which 
our representatives in the legislatures have 
made for our common good cannot understand 
why this state of affairs exists in parts of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and other states in the valley 
of the Mississippi, but sojourning in that region 
for a time will change their ideas materially, 
and if they carry with them the belief that 
these people are densely ignorant, their mis- 
take will be brought home to them quite for- 
cibly if not unpleasantly sooner or later. It 
is not ignorance. These people are ignorant 
in the sense that they seldom come in contact 
with many strangers from the outside world; 
that they visit the great centers of our popu- 
lation once in a lifetime, if at all; that they 
look upon these great communities with awe 
and a certain suspicion and contempt; on the 
government. state and federal, as something 
that tries to punish wrongs, but often fails. 
As a correspondent said of the people of San 
Francisco at the time of the recent disaster: 

“We had come, through long isolation, to 
look upon the government as something vague, 
intangible, far away, unreal; but in our hour 
of need it was the government that sent us 
food, tents, blankets, medical aid; it was the 
government, in the form of the regulars, that 
kept order during the panic, guided us to places 
of safety, watched over us at night, and held 
the conflagration back when it threatened to 
consume everything; that comforted the sick 
and aged and watched over little children 
a very real government we have found it to be.’’ 

There is this difference, however, that the 
people of the states in question have come to 
know government only through its strong 
arm in punishing capital offenses, and they 
fear but seldom respect it or its representa- 
tives. In other words, they bear the utmost 
contempt for state and federal laws, not be- 
cause they are anything but quiet and peace- 
loving, but for the sole reason that they com- 
bat all efforts to introduce ‘‘new”’ laws, be- 
lieving that the laws regulating the actions 
of their fathers and grandfathers ‘‘are good 
enough for them.” 

Who taught them to dynamite streams and 
kill fish by wholesale? We do not know, but 
we are certain of one thing: Parties go into the 
backwoods from the cities and large towns, 
ostensibly to fish, really to loaf—for it can be 
valled nothing else. Negro servants wait on 


them, so that they can eat, drink and sleep 
with the least exertion. They hire men to ex- 
plode dynamite in the streams, to run long 
seines, to set trot-lines. They call themselves 
sportsmen, and the natives have come to be- 
lieve that these men are what the term im- 
plies. And if these “sportsmen” come into 
their neighborhood and violate the laws, why 
should not they, since it is so much easier to 
kill a wagonload of fish with explosives than 
to catch a few with set-lines or otherwise? Thus 
they reason, and who can blame them? Even 
if the residents object to the practices of the 
“sportsmen,” they have no evidence that will 
convict, for the dynamiter does not proclaim 
his intentions from the county courthouse 
steps and invite an audience; and these parties 
go armed, in season and out, and are equally 
lawless in resisting any attempts that might he 
made by local authorities to punish their 
members. 

If the residents are to blame for much of 
this all-too-common practice, they fall back 
on the excuse the small boy gives for wrong 
doing—if the other fellow does a certain thing, 
why should not he, too?—and there you are, 
without further recourse. 

It is a difficult nut to crack. The better 
element, as our correspondent says, abhors 
conditions, but what can it do alone? The 
people, through their representatives, laugh 
at all propositions to appropriate the common- 
wealth’s money for the protection and propa- 
gation of fish and game. Wardens are needed, 
certainly, but men will not take their lives in 
their hands in the punishment of offenders 
unless well paid. This leaves the matter to 
the sportsmen, and there it rests, for in these 
states the sportsmen are not numerous and 
strong enough to appropriate large funds for 
the enforcement of the state’s laws out of their 
own pockets. 

Again, it is up to the sportsmen in this, that 
unless they put their shoulders to the wheel, 
make important sacrifices and work long and 
earnestly in the effort to show the people that 
money spent for these purposes will bring large 
returns to all concerned, conditions will grad- 
ually go from bad to worse, with the result 
that can easily be foreseen. 

Arkansas needs live, hustling sportsmen’s 
clubs. Once organized, they can appeal to 
the people through their county officials, in- 
terest the local newspapers in their campaign, 
post synopses of the state laws where they will 
be seen, and gradually bring the people to a 
realization of the importance to them of better 
conditions affecting fish and game. 
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HOW WE CAUGHT THE BIG ONE 


Last summer my wife and I toured the West- 
ern states, taking the southern route out and 
returning over the northern, landing in St. 
Paul on the twenty-third of July. We saw 
much grand scenery, but still felt that the 
pleasure would be incomplete unless it ended 
with our annual fishing trip. Accordingly, we 
boarded the train for Northern Wisconsin. We 
usually spend at least two weeks of the fishing 
season in Michigan or Wisconsin, but this time 
we went to new grounds, where the air was 
full of the odor of the pine, and hundreds of 
lakes and streams were truly in their primitive 
state, a region where the virgin timber prac- 
tically remains untouched by man, ‘where the 
deer secretes itself in the glades, and the mus- 
kellunge; that king of all fresh-water game 
fishes, may be battled with. 

In the late afternoon of the second day we 
reached Ashland, Wis., on the shores of Lake 
Superior. Having plenty of time, we ate our 
evening meal, and made some inquiry regard- 
ing Tomahawk Lake. So many lakes abound 
in this country that the people seemed to know 
nothing about this particular one. It seemed 
that all lakes looked alike to them, and it made 
no difference whether they had names. We 
were in a quandary, for to be out on a lonely 
platform in the heart of the timber at 10 o’clock 
at night was not an entertaining thought. Our 
minds were made up, however, and to Toma- 
hawk Lake we would go. The trainman’s 
knowledge of the place was also limited, but we 
learned that there were two or three houses 
near, and for this we were thankful, knowing 
that the hospitality of some of these homestead- 
ers could be relied upon. It was not until we 
were within fifteen minutes of the place, how- 
exer, that we got anything like reliable infor- 
mation. 

We had no trouble in finding a suitable lodg- 
ing, and next day, with a little more informa- 
tion gathered, decided to go to Carr Lake re- 
sort, from which point we could have access to 
five different lakes. Hence we boarded the 
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‘‘dinkey”’ train on the ‘‘Cucumber”’ line, which 
carried us four miles further into the heart 
of the timber. Here now was the lonely plat- 
form we had dreaded on the previous night, 
but fortunately for us a young lady had come 
to hand the conductor a letter to be posted, 
and seeing two strangers alight, immediately 
took us in charge. To our surprise we learned 
that she was the daughter of the proprietor of 
the resort where we wished to go; here again, 
as usual, luck followed our footsteps. Miss 
Means and my wife walked through the woods 
to the house, a half mile distant, while I waited 
with the luggage until a boat could be sent to 
the nearest point. 

The view from Carr Lake resort is truly pic- 
turesque, and when we were fairly settled in 
our one-room log cottage, the desire for a row 
on the beautiful lake captured us completely 
so that we baited our hooks and were off. 
There were no glum faces around the table at 
meal-time there, for even the novice in the art 
may come in with a good string. And it is not 
how many, but how large, the query which 
greets you on your return. 

Day after day for one whole week we were 
employed in this pleasant pastime, first on one 
lake, then on another, sometimes taking our 
lunch and wandering off through the woods 
to the furthest, again rowing across one lake 
and portaging to another; plenty of fun and 
fish everywhere. Constant companions were 
we, taking turn at the oars, not always able 
to please each other in skillfully manipulating 
the oars so as to bring the boat in just the right 
spot, where the biggest fish were sure to be 
lying, but getting the fish, just the same. Two 
of the other guests with a pioneer guide had 
been fishing for three days for muskellunge in 
Little Tomahawk Lake, but reported that they 
were not biting, so, there being a boat at our 
disposal, we decided to try bass fishing in this 
lake, for I was sure that with my wooden min- 
now I could entice the biggest ones from their 
haunts, or perhaps land a fine pickerel. 

We started out close to shore, casting our 
bait into the quiet water near the high banks 
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where the fish like to lie in the early morning. 
Presently Etta said, ‘‘Oh, there is some fine 
pickerel grass; cast over there,’ and away sped 
the line, landing the bait lightly in just the 
right spot, and snap went the mouth of a big 
fish right over this pretty, harmless looking 
morsel, but the anticipation was the only pleas- 
ure it derived, and immediately the fight for 
freedom was on. Like a flash of light this fish 
shot for deep water, the light boat whirling 
around like a top, and away we went. We 
were compelled to exchange places, my com- 
panion to take the oars while I ventured my 
skill against the sagacity of the fish, and with 
only twenty-five yards of silk line at my dis- 
posal, the strain on mind and muscle was about 
equal, and it was a question whether the swift, 
furious jerks, first from one side, then the other, 
would not end in victory for this desperately 
game fish. 

With the boat well under control I sum- 
moned all my strength to meet that of the fish, 
reeling in a turn or two at a time, then a steady, 


for neither net, gaff, or club had we, but in some 
way, we scarcely know how, we got it in. 

What a wonderful specimen it was! The 
sensation of the moment was well worth the 
trouble of having carried the fishing tackle 
half way across the continent and back again. 

It was still early in the morning and we fished 
until noon, enjoying this fine catch for a half- 
day all to ourselves, but we did not know what 
a big prize we had, for never having seen a 
muskellunge, and hearing that they were not 
biting, we thought we must have a monster 
pickerel, although my wife argued that the 
stripes ran the wrong way for pickerel, and she 
was promised a five-dollar gold piece if it was 
a muskellunge. (It is well she has faith in my 
promises. ) 

Finally* we decided to go in to lunch, and 
such work-a-day fun as we had to get this noble 
fellow across from one lake to the other. For- 
tunately, we had with us an old coffee sack 
and in this we carried him across to Carr Lake 
and rowed hore, anticipating the surprise we 
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MR. KOHL’S FIFTY-POUND MUSCALLUNGE 


straight pull at the end of the line, compelling 
me to let out every inch gained, the fish sud- 
denly rushing to the surface, slashing its tail 
in mad fury, shaking its head from side to side 
as it tried the favorite tactic of jumping up and 
cutting the line with its sharp, saw-like teeth; 
fighting, always fighting. A shot from my re- 
volver and away dashed the fish to the bottom 
again and straight toward the boat. So rapid 
were the movements that only the most imme- 
diate recovery enabled me to wind in the slack. 
With a supreme effort I brought the giant to 
the surface, and so close was it that I could 
easily shoot it, when the fish threw itself over, 
deluging us with water. It was the last strug- 
gle, and I reeled in, bringing the fish within 
arm’s length of the boat, but it was still slashing 
its tail in protest against its capture, and with 
such an array of teeth gleaming from a mouth 
big enough to put in one’s two fists, it was a 
proposition to us how to get it into the boat, 


would spring on the rest of the guests, as well 
as Mr. Means, the proprietor. And such a sur- 
prise! If we had felt proud when we landed 
this big beauty, it was nothing compared to 
our feelings when we were told it was a mus- 
kellunge, and the biggest the proprietor had 
ever seen. He surmised that it would weigh 
no less than thirty-five pounds, and the more 
they looked the bigger it got, so that by the 
time I had rowed and walked about four miles 
for a pair of scales and back again, it was found 
to weigh just fifty pounds and to measure just 
four feet five inches inlength. We had reason to 
be proud, for as faras we can ascertain this is the 
largest muskellunge that has ever been caught 
in the state of Wisconsin on rod and reel, the 
rod being a steel one weighing less than eight 
ounces. If a larger one has been caught, the 
writer would like the address of the successful 
fisherman. ‘Trolling is the favorite method of 
capturing them, and only the expert attempts 
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taking them by means of bait-casting. The 
big fish was shipped to C. W. Hockings, a 
taxidermist, at Burlington, Wis., who wrote 
us that he had fed one hundred persons from 
the flesh of this fresh-water king, and that each 
had plenty. This fine ‘‘muskie’’ has, since 
mounting, been displayed in the window of 
one of the large Indianapolis stores, and now 
adorns the walls of our dining-room. 
J. A. Kohl 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A HANDY COMBINATION ROD. 


Some weeks ago Dr. Frederic Foster of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., wrote us concerning ama- 
teur-made fishing rods, and said, among other 
things: - ‘ 

“Ll have just completed a six-strip split 
bamboo combination bass and fly rod with re- 
versible handle, that has been admired by 
representatives of two rod manufacturers. 
One of these gentlemen said he had thought 
a reversible handle could not be made light 
enough for a fly rod and still do service as a 
bait-easting rod handle. My combination 
gives nearly perfect action for each rod, and 
this is something | have never found before 
in combination rods. | will gladly furnish 
you with the dimensions and specifications 
if you desire them.” 

On our replying that we would like to re- 
ceive further information relating to his rod, 
the Doctor loaned the rod to us, and we are 
glad to reproduce an illustration of it here- 
with. 

The bait rod is 4 feet 11 inches in length 
and consists of the hand-grasp and parts a, 
b, r. 

The fly rod is 7 feet 91-2 inches long and 
consists of the hand-grasp (reversed) and 
sections a, b, c, d, e. 

The hand-grasp, of solid cork, is 91-2 
inches in length, fitted with waterproof fer- 
rules and a solid plug which fills the ferrule 
not in use. The ferrules in hand-grasp have 
diameters of 11-32 inch. 

The diameter of the butt of second joint 
(b) is 17-64 inch; of ¢, 13-64 inch; of d, 
10-64 inch; of e, 9-64 inch; and at top, 4-64 
inch. Diameter at butt of bait-tip (f) 9-64 
inch, and at top, 7-64 inch. 

The guide on the butt-joint is agate; those 
on second joint (6) and bait-tip (f), trum- 
pet, three in all. Guides on sections c, d, e, 
snake form. Both tops are agate. 

All metal parts are German silver. The 
ferrules are straight, shouldered and split, as 
illustrated on page 1283 of our April issue. 

The butt and second joint are 17 inches 
long over all; all others 18 inches in length. 














DR. FOSTER’S COMBINATION 
FLY- AND BAIT-CASTING ROD 


The windings are cream-colored silk, size 
“A.” and under the varnish are almost in 
visible. Red silk is used sparingly for bor 
ders of guide and ferrule windings. 

This is a very compact rod, and it is light. 
The fly rod balances nicely and has good 
action. The bait rod is quite stiff, as of 
course it must be, it being so short. If there 
is a fault in the rod, we would say that it is 
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in the hand-grasp when the latter is used on 
the bait rod, but apparently the grasp is 
strong enough for all practical purposes. 


CRYSTAL LAKE DAM BREAKS 


A recent flood in the streams flowing into 
Crystal Lake, near West Canaan, Conn., 
caused the dam at the outlet of the lake to 
give way, and with it went the fish screen and 
several bridges and buildings in the valley. 
The fishing in Crystal Lake may be ruined 
as a consequence. 


A SALMON’S STRUGGLE 


While we often hear and read of the trout 
or salmon “leaping from the water in a 
desperate struggle for freedom,” etc., it is 
seldom that the reader—unless he be a fisher- 
man too—ever sees more than a mental pic 














* my finder pictured 
the fish in mid-air 


ture of these “leaps.” Last summer, while 
among the Rangeley Lakes, so well known to 
the Maine enthusiast, it was my good fortune 
to witness one of the gamest fights I have 
ever seen a salmon put up. Moreover, I was 
able to get the three characteristic snapshots 
that accompany this article. 

Sitting near the edge of the Pool at Upper 
Dam, with my kodak set up and centered 
upon the base of the fight, my finder pictured 
the fish in midair. A quick pressure of the 
bulb and I had the first picture. This pres- 
sure was repeated twice, but it was useless 
to try to get another view of the salmon as it 
leaped. so I waited till 1 thought he was 
about to be taken into the net, but he once 
more started off, so that the picture shows 
only the spray thrown up as he dashed away. 
But this is where the old proverb that “pa- 
tience is a virtue” came in handily, so I was 


patient and at last was rewarded by the pho- 
tograph of the fighter in the net. 

It is small wonder that the lucky fisher- 
man was pretty well tired out, for to have 
an eight and three-quarter pound landlocked 














* * shows only the spray 
thrown up as he dashed away 


salmon argue with you for an hour and five 
minutes is no child’s play. 

However, my principal object in sending 
these pictures to you is to give those readers 
of FIELD AND STREAM who have never been 
blessed with a view of such a struggle some 
idea of how the salmon of Maine acts while 
in the above-mentioned fight for freedom. 

H. V. DeHority 

New York City. 


FISHING AT MIAMI ¥ 


A large number of salt water anglers have 
tried their skill near Miami, Fla., this spring, 











* * rewarded by a photo- 
graph of the fighter in the net 


and some of the records they have kept are 
viven herewith: 

Jewfish, 385 pounds, and sailfish, 58 
pounds, by the Rev. William Holden; nursing 
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shark, 6 feet 5 inches, by Frank Cushman of 
New York City; barracuda, 5 feet 4 inches, 
weight 483-4 pounds, by C. W. Armour; 
grouper, 60 pounds, by H. F. Messenger; red 
snapper, 10 pounds, and kingfish, 51-2 feet 
in length, weight 29 pounds, by W. P. Whar- 








GOOD BASS WATER ON 


THE SALINE RIVER 

ton; amberjack, 45 pounds, by Dr. Lawton; 
cavalli, 28 pounds, by Mrs. J. F. Olive; 
shark, 111-2 feet long, weight 400 pounds, 
by Frank Cushman and D. N. Wood; largest 
eatch of mackerel, 52, by L. H. Whitney; 
largest number of kingfish, 242, by W. E. 
tarpon, by Messrs. Hart and 
Wood and Cushman have 
heen fishing for several weeks and have had 


Owens; two 
Evans. Messrs. 


VOC ul success. 


PRACTICE CASTING—CEDAR RODS 


Since practicing in our yard lately I have 
learned what has always been the main 
source of my trouble with my _ bait-casting 
reel: | had thumbed it too lightly, thus giv 
ing it a chance to over-run. 

For practice casting | have laid out a 100 
foot lime line in the yard and this line is in 
tersected at right angles by a short line every 
ten feet. At one end of the long line I made 
au spot with lime, thirty inches in diameter, 
and this is my target. 

My reel seldom troubles me now, and I can 
hit the target about two out of three casts 
while standing on the fifty-foot mark. At 
greater distances I hit it less often, generally 
missing the mark by too long or too short a 
east, as I can usually lay the casting weight 
within one foot of the straight line. 

My little Skye terrier often performs the 





office of fish for me by running after my cast 
ing weight, and sometimes succeeds in catch 
ing it while | am reeling in. It is a good 
deal like actual fishing, for 1 have to watch 
my “bait” as much as the reel while winding 
in. One day, however, the terrier got badly 
tangled in the line and does not play fish 
any more. 

hard to find 
here, and so | cast alone for practice an hour 


A companion bait-caster is 


or more every morning. My father and mother 
own suitable bait-easting outfits, but will not 
practice They are contirmed fiy 
casters and are never happier than 
down on Lake Chicot, our favorite tishing and 


with me. 
when 
hunting region. The lake swarms with black 
bass and crappie, also huge catfish, buffalo 
and gar, these latter fished for with large 
seines. It is my intention to try to catch 
some of the big bass in the Saline River this 
summer. 

If I have no one to practice casting with 
me, I do have an audience very often, and 
one day a big, husky boy became interested 
and asked to try the rod. 1 handed it to 


him without any instructions, and he made 
the cast as if intending to knock a house 
down. His chagrin at the snarled line on the 


described, 
him how to 


reel can better be imagined than 
and although | offered to show 
proceed, he refused to try again. 








THREE AT ONE CAST 


ON LAKE CHICO’ 

Several anglers here use rods made of red 
cedar and will have no other kind. They are 
strictly amateur-made affairs, the idea hav 
ing been brought here by a man from Indiana 
of his fishing. The 
accompanying sketch will give an idea of the 


who uses one for all 
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form of these rods. Those who use these much, however. They did get a few bass, but 


rods say their chief advantage lies in the al- jt is a hard proposition to catch bass when the 
most total absence of vibration. Made in two lake is without a ripple on it. 

pieces, a twelve-foot rod of this type is six Father was at the oars with a cane pole, 
feet long when taken down. It has no fer- — and trolling line attached, when all of a sudden 


rules, the two parts being joined by putting there was a yank that woke us both up. ‘I’ve 
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SKETCH OF CEDAR ROD TAKEN APART 


the beveled ends together and wrapping with hooked onto an old lunker this time, Bert,’ 


waxed cord, and this in turn covered with — and I replied, ‘‘I guess you have.” We were 

bievele tape. The only silk windings are — speculating on what kind of a fish it would be 
those which hold the guides in place. when the line broke and the fish was gone. 

Frank Connelly My own line was in the water at the time 

Hot Springs, Ark. the “fish broke loose, and I got a good strike. 


My rod was a steel one, weighing eight ounces. 
The fish made a rush for open water, a maneu- 

I have fished in a number of the lakes of — yre which saved both fish and fishing tackle 
Minnesota, and the best one I have located yet On the other side of the boat was a bunch of 
is Fish Trap lake. This lake is located about — hullrushes, and if the fish had gotten into those 


4 DAY ON FISH TRAP LAKE 


one hundred and twenty miles north of Minne- my story would end here. 

apolis, inthe heart of the pine country. — Fish After playing the fish for fifteen or twenty 
Trap is joined to another lake by a little creek — ninutes I succeeded in getting it close enough 
one mile long called by the natives the Thor- tothe boat to make him out. It was a pike, 
oughfare. Lake Alexander is not so beautiful — and in his mouth was the broken line my father 
as Fish Trap, inasmuch as it lacks that bold- sed. 

ness of shore and numerous small islands. The big pike evidently did not like to be 


We left camp at 3.30 o'clock one morning — scrutinized, for with a sweep of his tail he 
and arrived at the fishing grounds about four — sueceeded in giving us both a shower bath-— 
o'clock. There was Mr. Cornwall, whom for — which is not saying we did not need it. 
the sake of brevity we will call Chan; father, I soon tired him out, and when he came 
alongside I lifted him into the boat by the gills. 
His head would hardly go into our landing net, 
to say nothing about his body. 

When we got to camp the fish was weighed 
and tipped the scales at twenty-five pounds. 
| had him mounted, and the broken hook 
was left in his mouth to show that father did 
have something to do with him. 

A. EB. Sanders 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANGLING TALKS 
Wore About Ferrules. 

As Mr. Frazer remarked in the “Angling 
Talks” for April, a hand-made German silver 
ferrule cannot be bought at a cheap price; 
the careful fitting and exclusive hand labor 
of a good workman must command a higher 
price than the less perfectly constructed fer 
rule turned out partly or wholly by ma 
chines. There are a great many ferrules up 
on the market, some good, many poor, and a 
brother and myself. Chan and Charlie took great many worthless ones. The German sil- 
one boat, and father and I another. Chan said — ver ferrule is really the only rod-joint. Brass 














AFTER THE FIGHT 


that every time they caught a fish they’d give ferrules are too soft to wear well, and as 
us the laugh. I did not hear them laughing only the poorer grades are made from this 
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material, there is no satisfaction in mount- 
ing a good rod with these ferrules. 

When everything is taken into considera- 
tion—and the doing away with the continual 
fussing in recementing a badly made ferrule 
is considerable—the best hand-made German 
silver ferrules that can be bought are de- 
cidedly the cheapest in the end. Of course 


the character of the rod has a direct bearing 
upon the life of a ferrule, and it is obvious 
that a cheap affair upon a trout rod will not 
go to pieces as quickly as when mounted up- 
on the heavier sea or tarpon rod. 


In tarpon 


183 
strain in lifting a twenty-pound cod to the 
double deck of a steamer, requires a rod with 
plenty of backbone. The regulation bank rod 
takes a 1 1-16-inch ferrule, while many tar- 
pon rods are fitted with either a 7-8 or 13-16 
inch ferrule, and in the comparison the bank 
rod has more of the appearance of a pole than 
a rod. The continual jump or leap of the 
tarpon is better controlled by a flexible tip, 
and for this reason the tarpon rod is gen- 
erally preferred constructed with a six-foot 
tip, and an independent butt, while but few 
bank rods are made in this way. 








FIGURE A 
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SERRATED FERRULE 








FIGURE B—WATERPROOF 
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FIGURE C 


fishing there is a continuous strain upon the 
tackle from the moment one strikes a fish, 
and as the ferrule is the weakest part of the 
rod, any defect in either material or work- 
manship will quickly develop and show itself 
in a loose or badly strained and wabbly fer- 
rule. 

The heavy strain which bank or cod rods 
are called upon to bear when angling from 
tugs or steamers is more excessive in 
pounds than where the more skillful tacties of 
tarpon fishing are employed. The deep-sea 
angler uses a stiff rod, as the heavy sinker 
necessary in many tide rips, as well as the 


SWELLE 


D-END FERRULE 


The independent butt with its male ferrule 
fitting into the reel seat is by all odds the 
strongest ferrule construction possible, while 
the one-piece tip has a life or spring that is 
lacking in the finest rods of two-piece con- 
struction. The greater portability of the two- 
piece rod is the only advantage I have ever 
found in this method of rod making. A 7-8- 
inch brass ferrule costs about 20 cents, the 
regular grade of German silver 60 cents, 
while the ferrule 
costs me $1.50 a pair, including German sil 


hand-made German silver 
ver dowels. 


In Fig. A is shown a sketch of a pair of 
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serrated ferrules. This ferrule has many 
good points, as by reason of the serrated 
ends or points the metal is bound closely to 
the shape of the rod by the whippings of silk 
or linen twist. 

Fig. B shows a patented waterproof fer- 
rule with lock joint, a pattern much in use 
for all classes of rods, as, unlike many fer- 
rules, the diameter is the same at both ends, 
thus preserving the taper of the rod. 

Fig. C shows an improved swelled-end fer- 
rule with concave ends for whipping. This 
ferrule is somewhat less expensive than the 
two preceding patterns, and when carefully 
cemented and whipped, is waterproof as well 
as remarkably stiff. 

The best ferrules will often work loose if 
improperly cemented, while a pinned ferrule 
invariably works loose and soon wabbles out 
of true. Not all cements seem to hold well. 
Some are not waterproof, while others are 
too brittle to stand continued strain. 


May Trout Flies. 

The month of May marks the birth of the 
caddis fly and the fly caster can now ply his 
favorite sport with pretty good assurance 
that his creel will hold the evidence that the 
“fly is the game.” The latter days are the 
most pleasant for the lover of the great out- 
doors, and for the fly devotee the following 
list of suitable flies is given. Although a 


number may be called early patterns, all may, 


be used until the season closes with excellent 
results, as they are attractive to the brook 
trout wherever this gamy fish grows. 

Abbey—Body crimson, silk ribbed, gold 
tinsel; wings, pintail duck; hackle, brown; 
tail, three strands tippet of golden pheasant; 
gold tinsel tag. 

Alder—Body, peacock herl; wings, wood 
duck; hackle, brown; gold tinsel tag. 

Black Gnat—Body, peacock herl; wings, 
crow; hackle, black. 

Brown Hackle—Body, peacock herl; hackle, 
brown, thick wound; no wings. 

Coachman—Wings, white; peacock body; 
brown hackle; for early and late day fishing. 

Royal Coachman—Body, scarlet silk, two 
bands peacock; hackle, brown; wings, white. 

Cowdung — Body, green-brown worsted; 
wings, brown hen; hackle, lean; gold tinsel 
tag. 

Coldwell—Body, claret silk, ribbed, gold 
tinsel; wings, pints‘] duck; hackle, brown; 
tail, three fibers wood duck; gold tinsel tag. 

Cinnamon—Body, brown worsted; wings, 
speckled brown hen; hackle, brown; tail, 
three strands black hackle; gold tinsel tag. 

Gray Hackle—Body, green silk, ribbed, sil- 
ver tinsel; hackle, gray; no wings. 





Green Drake—Body, yellow silk, ribbed 
with loose wrappings black twist; hackle, 
brown; wings, wood duck; tail, three fibers 
of wood duck. 

Grasshopper—Body, brown worsted; wings, 
jingle cock; one strip yellow above, dyed 
swan and red ibis, three fibers each; hackle, 
scarlet; tail, yellow, three fibers each pintail 
duck and swan; head of peacock herl; gold 
tinsel tag (1-8 inch green silk). 

Grizzly King—Body, green silk, ribbed, 
silver tinsel; hock, grizzled; wings, pintail 
duck; tail, red ibis; gold tinsel tag. 

Montreal—Body, dark red silk, ribbed, gold 
tinsel; hackle, scarlet; wings, turkey; tail, 
three fibers ibis; tag, gold tinsel. 

Jungle—Body, scarlet silk, ribbed, gold 
tinsel; hackle, white, black center; wings, 
jungle cock; tail, three fibers wood duck; 
tag, gold tinsel. 

Pale Evening Dun— Body, yellow silk, 
ribbed, gold tinsel; hackle, yellow; wings, 
mallard’s under-wing feathers; tail, three 
fibers mallard; tag, gold tinsel. 

Professor—Body, yellow silk, ribbed, gold 
tinsel; hackle, brown; wings, pintail duck; 
tail, three fibers ibis. 

Red Ant—Body, scarlet silk; hackle, red 
ibis or dyed swan; wings, ibis; tag, peacock 
tail. 

Red Spinner—Body, crimson silk, ribbed, 
gold tinsel; hackle, brown; wings, mallard 
under-wing feathers; tail, three fibers brown 
hackle; tag, gold tinsel. 

Seth Green—Body, green silk, ribbed, yel- 
low twist; hackle, brown; wings, gray mal- 
lard under-wing feathers; tail, three strands 
mallard; tag, gold tinsel. 

Soldier Palmer—Body, scarlet silk, ribbed, 
gold tinsel; hackle, brown; tied full at-shoul- 
ders, short on body above tinsel ; tag, gold tin- 
sel. 

In hot weather the best fishing places are 
where the cold springs bubble into the larger 
streams. The larger fish go into the coolest 
water. Fly fishing is better at evening or 
early in the morning. Best killers for warm 
weather include coachman, royal coachman, 
orange fly, shad, and dusty miller. White 
grubs (found in decayed logs) and grasshop- 
pers, worms, and fat pork strips are all good. 

Charles Taylor 

Deep River, Conn. 


NEWFOUNDLAND ANGLING NOTES 


Judging from the number of inquiries re- 
ceived by the Reid Newfoundland Company, 
the Department of Fisheries, and private par- 
ties in this city, there will be a large influx 
of anglers into the island this season. This 
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would not be desirable from an angler’s point 
of view, under ordinary conditions. It 
would lead to overcrowding, and the “lone 
fisherman” whose main pleasure in the wilds 
is to get close tc Nature’s heart and to shake 
himself clear, for a ort span, of the desk 
and the mart, with their associates and asso- 
ciations, would be apt to sheer off, if he 
heard that a large number of anglers had con- 
gregated in any section. 

But the conditions here are different from 
those in all other angling resorts. For the 
one good salmon or trout stream in the 
United States or Canada, we have ten here. 
Any country that could boast of a dozen good 
fish rivers would not be badly off. Here we 
have a number of rivers, lakes, ponds and 
gullies, variously estimated from 30,000 to 
40,000 in number, and all of them contain 
fish. Some of them are the very best salmon 
rivers in the world; that is, if they be meas- 
ured by results. For example, it is a fact 
that an English sportsman three years ago 
killed 300 salmon and grilse with one rod on 
the Upper Humber. It is also a fact that 
last season there were twenty-one rods on the 
same pool at one time, and they had grand 
sport. Sometimes the whole twenty-one of 
them would be hooked into a fish each. One 
party of three caught seventy-seven salmon 
and lost nearly as many more. If there be 
any rivers as good as these, I have never come 
across reports of them in the leading Ameri- 
can sporting journals. Besides the Humber 
there are the Gander, the Codroys, Flat and 
Bottom and Harry’s Brooks, the Terra Nova, 
Salmonier, Placentia, and so forth. All these 
and more are magnificent salmon and sea 
trout rivers, while the lakes and rivers con- 
taining the ordinary brook trout are beyond 
counting easily. 

It would be perhaps presumptuous for us 
to set up the claim that we have the best in- 
land fisheries in the world, were it not certi- 
fied by hundreds of disinterested British and 
American sportsmen; but the fact has been 
proven over and over again by visiting 
sportsmen, as well as by the official returns 
from the game wardens. I therefore have no 
hesitation in saying to readers of FIELD AND 
StrEAM that if any one wants to kill his sal- 
mon, or to get a creel of sea trout that will 
repay any time, trouble, or expense, there are 
hundreds of places in the island where he 
ean be accommodated. 

Parties wishing to go up the Humber 
should write to George Nicholls, Deer Lake, 
and make dates with him, or they should de- 
train at Bay of Islands and anyone there will 
outfit them or guide them, or give them defi- 
nite directions. Doyle’s, at Doyle’s Station, 
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is another good place, nice locality and good 
fishing. The Log Cabin at Harrys Brook and 
the Log Cabin at Stephenville Crossing are 
good places to put up. A. Nardini, at Nar- 
dini’s Crossing, will put you up and outfit 
you with guides, etc., in good style. I can 
speak with experience of Nardini’s, as 1 put 
up there for a day last year. A guide, Peter 
Benoit, came down after a night and morn- 
ing’s fishing with twenty-one salmon. I went 
up with Peter for a few hours, but had to 
run to catch the train. We caught five sal- 
mon and would have caught more if I could 
have spared the time. I saw enough to war- 
rant me in recommending Nardini’3 to any- 
one who wants pleasant and easy fishing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nardini are courteous and at- 
tentive, the board is good, clean, and sub- 
stantial, and very reasonable, and the hotel 
is comfortable, especially for those who bring 
ladies along. By the way, a large number 
of American ladies resided in the hotels and 
boarding houses along the line last season. 
Some accompanied their husbands and 
camped near the streams, but most of them 
enjoyed the invigorating breezes on the hotel 
piazzas, while their husbands sought the 
haunts of the lordly salmon. 

On the eastern coast a good place is Sal- 
monier, but any angler who wants easy fish- 
ing should go to Placentia. This is an ideal 
place for an outing. Long ago, it was the 
old French capital, and as such has a certain 
historic interest; but apart from this, it 
offers unrivaled facilities for fishing, boating 
or batteauing. The scenery is beautiful, es- 
pecially up the arms. When the fish first run 
they may be had about a gunshot from the 
boarding house at the Head. Down in the 
town proper there are many good places that 
take boarders and cater to their comfort and 
amusement. One can drive or row up to the 
Head, a distance of four miles through beau 
tiful scenery, and if needs be one can drive 
further to any of the very good pools that 
stud the river for miles. 

These are a few of the many good places 
that an angler can be sure of getting good 
sport. If readers want further particulars, 
they should write the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, St. Johns; to W. B. Reid, vice- 
president R. N. Co., St. Johns, or to W. J. 
Hamilton, general passenger agent, St. Johns. 
These gentlemen have all necessary informa- 
tion right at hand, and will be only too glad 
to furnish it to intending visitors. American 
correspondents should remember that the or- 
dinary postage from the United States to 
Newfoundland is five cents, and not two cents- 
Ignorance of this fact often causes delay in 
the delivery of letters short postpaid, so that 
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parties writing here should govern themselves 
accordingly. 

In conclusion, I may say for the benefit of 
visitors that along the line and on the trains 
and steamers the station masters, telegra- 
phers, conductors and other officials have 
special instructions from the R. N. Co. to give 
every assistance and information to visitors. 

W. J. Carroll 

St. Johns, N. F. 


BARBLESS HOOKS 


Concerning barbless hooks, which have 
been commented on in these columns _ re- 
cently, Theodore Gordon, an American an- 
gler, in a communication to the London 
Fishing Gazette, says, in part: 

“Have you ever seen the barbless hooks 
made and used for fly fishing by Seth Green, 
the father of American fish culture, and his 
brother? I found a few this morning made 
by Green himself many years ago, and have 
tied a fly on one to send to you. If this 
hook was not snecked a trifle it would en- 
tirely lack the quality of ‘initial engagement’ 
of which we have heard a good deal. 

“IT have often seen barbless hooks made 
from steel needles. In some parts of Swit- 
zerland and the Tyrol the natives dress kill- 
ing hackle flies on hooks made by them- 
selves out of steel needles; the point is gen- 
erally turned in toward the shank. Being 
so fine they show little, and penetrate more 
easily than a barbed hook, but they are not 
going to supersede the real hook. I believe 
Seth Green caught scores of trout on one 
barbless hook (not the Edgar barbless, as 
that has really two points) consecutively to 
show the hook did not drop out if you kept 
a tight line all the time.” 

We think it was Seth Green’s brother, the 
late Monroe A. Green, who made the barbless 
hooks referred to, for in a communication 
from Seth Green’s son, Chester K. Green of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, he says: 

“My uncle, Monroe A. Green, turned them 
[barbless hooks] out beautifully by hand, 
and during his lifetime made quantities of 
them for friends after father’s patterns.” 

Mr. Green adds that at one time barbless 
hooks were made by a fishing tackle firm in 
this city, but says his recollection is that 
they were not very satisfactory. 


THE POSITION OF THE REEL 


As the discussion anent the proper posi- 
tion of the reel upon the rod in bait casting 
seems to be going merrily on in the columns 
of FreLp AND Stream, I feel constrained to 


say a few words on the subject, as there is 
one feature in particular that I have noted 
but have never seen mentioned. 

Dr. Henshall’s writings transformed me 
from a lukewarm stillfisher into an_ ex- 
tremely enthusiastic bait and fly-caster, and 
I naturally entertain a deep sense of grati- 
tude and admiration for the doctor; but this 
does not influence me to accept with unques- 
tioning faith all of his conclusions in re- 
gard to the good old democratic pastime of 
angling. 

In the matter of the reel’s most advan- 
tageous position, however, after prolonged 
unbiased and practical tests, I am convinced 
that its proper position is under the rod, 
with the handle to the right in reeling in, 
as Dr. Menshall advocates. 

Charles 8. Taylor, in discussing this mat- 
ter in the April Fretp AND Stream, claims 
that with the reel on top, in playing a fish 
the line follows the bend of the rod on its 
upper surface and thereby distributes the 
strain more evenly than when the reel is used 
below. While I freely concede this point, it 
seems to me to be about the only argument 
in favor of using the reel on top, and it is 
more than offset by the obvious advantages 
of using the reel underneath. Mr. Taylor 
further says: 

“Almost all practical fishermen of my ac- 
quaintance prefer to fasten the reel on top 
of the rod, with the handle upon the right 
side, and for ease and smoothness in cast- 
ing, to turn the reel underneath the rod.” 

How they manage that very necessary pro- 
ceeding of thumbing the reel spool to pre- 
vent backlashing with the reel underneath 
in casting Mr. Taylor does not state. 

The particuiar point of this question to 
which I wish to direct attention is this: 
It is obvious that the less friction there is in- 
terposed upon the line between the bait or 
casting lure and the reel, the better the cast 
will be. With the reel on top of the rod, 
the line runs from the top of the reel spool 
and enters the first guide at an acute angle, 
varying with the distance of the first guide 
from the reel, and this is certainly produc- 
tive of considerable friction, as will soon be 
evidenced by the wear on the first guide 
unless an agate is used; and, while this is too 
hard to show wear, the friction will still be 
there. An attempt has been made by rod- 
makers in the past few years to obviate 
this apparent disadvantage of using the reel 
on top by setting the reel in a depressed 
reel seat below the level of the rod, thus 
bringing the top of the reel spool on a level 
with the first guide. But to me a reel-seat 
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constructed on this principle seems ungainly. 

With the reel underneath the rod the line 
runs from the bottom of the spool and 
straight through the first guide without any 
friction whatever, and this fact alone seems 
to me to offset every advantage of using 
the reel on top. Of course, the rod must 
be turned to bring the reel on top in cast- 
ing, but as soon as the cast is made the 
weight of the reel and the law of gravitation 
will restore it to its proper position under- 
neath the rod if the grasp is relaxed sufli- 
ciently. 

That most anglers use the reel on top is 
unquestionably true, but I think this can 
be accounted for by the fact that beginners 
fall into the habit by depending upon their 
eyesight in spooling the line evenly in reel- 
ing in. Of course it is much easier for the 
beginner to do this with the assistance of his 
eyesight, but the disadvantage lies in the 
fact that he will become accustomed to 
depending entirely upon his vision, and if his 
attention is distracted and his eyes taken 
from the work in hand, he will bunch the 
line in such a manner as to make a backlash 
almost inevitable. 

On the other hand, if the beginner will 
learn to use the reel underneath the rod, 
where it unquestionably balances better, the 
matter of spooling the line evenly with the 
middle finger will soon become purely auto- 
matic and will be performed without con- 
scious effort under any stress or excitement, 
and he will thus always be in good shape 
for the subsequent cast, with the chances 
of that bete noir of the bait caster, the over- 
run, reduced to a minimum. 

W. F. Crugar. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


From some of the remarks of contributors 
to the discussion of the proper position of 
the reel on the bait-casting rod, I infer that 
they would cast while the reel is on top of 
the rod. This is a mistake. The reel should 
be on the side of the rod during a cast. In 
other words, in preparing to make the cast 
with the reel on top of the rod and the han- 
dle to the right, the hand is turned toward 
the left, bringing the reel on the left-hand 
side of the rod, handle on top, axis of spool 
vertical, and this position of hand, rod and 
recl are maintained until the delivery of the 
bait or casting-weight has been completed. 
The rod is then taken in the left hand, the 
line, while reeling in, being guided with the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand, while 
the axis of the spool is horizontal. 

To facilitate spooling the line evenly, many 
bait-casting rods are now made with a double 
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hand-grasp, although the forward grasp is 
an advantage chiefly because it is of larger 
diameter than the rod would be at that point 
if fitted with single grasp only. At least, 
this is the view I take, but will explain my 
position before going further. Habit impels 
me to grasp the reel firmly in my left hand 
at. the end of the cast, the palm and last three 
fingers gripping the end plate and forward 
grasp tightly, thus leaving thumb and first 
finger free to hold and lay the line evenly 
from side to side of the spool, and although 
a short grasp forward of the reel acts as an 
aid, {his grasp is not-a necessity. A rubber 
button about 1 1-4 inches in diameter, fitted 
on the rod instead of a butt-cap, assists the 
left hand in holding the rod while reeling 
in, as the button is held firmly against the 
chest, and in this way the right hand is de- 
voted exclusively to turning the reel-handle. 

Habit, or practice, is also responsible for 
the fact that I can spool the line evenly 
enough for all practical fishing purposes 
with my eyes shut. Indeed, I have played 
large fish and reeled them in to the net with- 
out watching the reel at all, whereas if the 
reel were underneath the rod it would be 
very difficult—to me, at least—to spool the 
line at all. And I cannot conceive anything 
but awkwardness in casting with the reel 
underneath the bait rod. 

Let those who advocate the underneath po- 
sition for the reel, or any other position, in 
fact, save with the spool vertical during the 
delivery of the line, try casting while the 
spool lies horizontally, then again with its 
axis vertical. There is no question as to the 
freer method. With the spool vertical the 
line runs out with much less friction, and, 
after one masters the knack of turning the 
hand over to bring the handle on top, he is 
nct likely to try any other method. 

Take an empty reel and wind five feet of 
thread on its spool. Lay your watch before 
you, and as the second-hand passes a cer- 
tain point, pull evenly but firmly on the 
thread, just as you did with a top when a 
boy. Then note the smoothness with which 
the reel spins while its axis is vertical. See 
how evenly the handle turns. Hold it near 
your esr and listen to the music. Note the 
number of seconds it will spin. Now wind 
the thread on, and timing it, spin the reel 
with its spool horizontal, apply the tests re- 
ferred to above. Hear any grinding, un- 
even sound, absent in the other test? I think 
you will. Note, too, that the handle must 
overcome greater influence from gravity, and 
that the weight of spool and handle bears on 
the gear and pinion, whereas in the vertical 
position the principal lost motion is due to 
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the ability of spool and gears to wabble, 
slight though this must be in a good reel. 
Try both tests repeatedly, and I feel sure you 
will admit that the ree) will spin longer and 
truer in the vertical position. Reel-makers 
say there is less wear on the parts, too. 

There is one good and sufficient reason for 
turning the reel on its ends in tournament 
bait-casting, and this also applies to fishing. 
If one casts with the reel on top of the rod, 
the line must scrape along the upper surface 
of the windings, whereas by turning the hand 
over to the left, the line runs through the 
guides without touching anything else, and 
if the first guide be thirty inches above the 
reel, the friction on that guide will be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

For handiness as well as for good mechani- 
eal and practical reasons, I cannot conceive 
the advantages of placing the reel on a bait- 
casting rod in any other position than on top, 
with the handle to the right, the reel to be 
turned to the left and on its ends in every 
east, whether in fishing or in tournament 
work. Donald Moreau. 


THE ART OF ANGLING 


After spending a recent evening renovating 
my tackle, I fell to wondering when I could go 
fishing. I then examined Fretp AND STREAM 
to find something of interest in tackle, or the 
art of angling. 

I take it that every one has his idea of how 
to catch a bass, but no one seems to be able 
to tell how to catch the bass when it does 
not want to be caught; to do which constitutes 
the art of angling. 

Thus it is when one goes out with his live 
bait in a bucket and with the ‘‘bobber’’ float- 
ing on the wavelets, to patiently await the 
pleasure of his royal highness as to the time 
he wishes to take his luncheon, one simply goes 
fishing. Admitting the road to depravity is 
more easy than the road to art, yet it is more 
often through ignorance than otherwise that 
we take the easy road, and as soon as one learns 
there is a more elegant, refined and artistic 
manner of accomplishing a result if he does 
not adopt that style, he must indeed have 
gone far down the road to depravity and needs 
the application of the severest laws to prevent 
him following that road further. 

It would seem that with the magazines edu- 
cating us, as they undoubtedly are, the people 
ought soon to be in a position where ignorance 
could be no excuse nor keep anyone outside 
the walls of the prison, who would take game 
fish otherwise than with a hook. Therefore, 
to the end that we might say something to 
cause someone to think that to simply go fish- 
ing is not the way, and to create a desire to 


learn the art of angling, one should always be 
ready to tell his experiences. 

While it is not probable one can become 
expert in more than one art, yet it is possible 
to become sufficiently so to be in a measure 
fairly expert in both fly and _bait-casting. 
While anyone may have his preference, neither 
is effective, unless in a measure artistic. 

What I know of the fly-rod I learned from 
experience. What I know of the bait-rod was 
taught me by the man who, as might be said, 
first promoted it; and by experience I have 
found that conditions largely govern the effee- 
tiveness of either style. For earlv spring and 
late fall bass fishing—I am speaking of Mis- 
souri only—the bait rod is more successful, but 
during the hot weather the fly-rod is my choice 
because the fish then are feeding more on the 
surface, the vegetation is heavier, and under 
its cover the bass lay. As the fly comes flut- 
tering along, he makes his savage jump and 
both he and the angler have their prey. Earlier 
and later he feeds deeper in the water on other 
food, frogs, minnows, etc., and any bait re- 
sembling one of these, if properly manipu- 
lated with a bait-rod, will bring results. This 
is where the art comes in. 

Kansas City, Mo. W. HH. Shuff 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


Near me on the bridge was an angler, fish 
ing from the full height of its twenty-five 
or thirty feet. He was fishing in the fa- 
mous Black Hole. Who has not heard of 
the Black Hole of Boroughbridge? The other 
Black Hole of history would waken a look of 
surprise in the bucolic countenance of the 
good soul of the Bridge Borough, but you 
just mention the Black Hole to a native, 
and the most taciturn will have some tale to 
tell. According to local fame, it holds fish 
of incredible size, its depth wi!l vary—of 
course, only in common report—from twelve 
to twenty-five feet, and the story of the fish 
extracted thence by “hook or crook” would 
form one of the most amazing chapters in 
the annals of the piscatorial craft. 

The angler’s big float bobbed serenely 
over those mystic depths of the Black Hole, 
and when the patient disciple of friend 
Izaak turned to put a light to his pipe, the 
patience was somewhat explained—he was 
clearly a German. This was made much 
more evident by his answer to a question. 

“Caught anything, friend?” I[ asked. 

“Nod this year!” was the somewhat puz 
zling answer. Then, after a pause, and the 
rumbling of a few choice gutturals in the 
subterranean depths of him, he continued: 

“T cawd a leedle pike last year down py 
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de jungshun,” pointing down the river, “ov 
de river und de canal.” 

“Oh!” said I encouragingly. 

“Ya. Id vos a funny catch, dat is drue.” 
An introspective laugh began business some- 
where within him, but not more than its echo 
escaped. “You see,” continued he, “id vos a 
kreat day for vat you call Ruff—Thomas 
Ruffe, or Thomas Rot—or some sudge name 
—to be polide! Vell, dat leedle fish vos in 
kreat force, und no mishdake! Dere vos so 
many of him dat when him und his family 
vent past vere you vos standin’, de river 
vould rise up ad vonce over your boodlaces! 
I cawd de little fool till I vos tired, und [| 
could hardly pud down mine foot on de bank 
for his tead bodies. Ad lasht I vould dry a 
new plan! I vould fish mit one of dese Tom- 
mies! I pud on some oder hooks, cut off de 
spines from de back ov one ov de Tommies, 
und vixed id on der hooks, und in one blink 
ov de eye dere vos ein pig fish tancing ad 
de point ov mine rod! Now, dere vas ein 
leedle poy sidding on a lok ov wood pehind 
me, und ven dat fish began ids dance dat 
poy danced ash vell—he vos so egcited. I 
began to vind in mine fish, bud dere vas 
sudge a queer sidevays trag on de line cat 
I couldn’t make oudt vat fish ov a kind I 
hat got. I egspected to see ein mighty pig 
eel by de vay ov its goming oudt, put I vash 
kvite in a mishtake. Id vash a pike. Mine 
net, as oftens before, vas oudt ov reach, so 
I turned my pack upon de water, und, mit 
vinding upon my reel, tragged de fish upon 
de sand ov de pank. But, ach! as soon as 
his pody became straight on de pank, de 
hooks und de Tommy came oudt ov his 
mouth, und flew up in de air over dat poy’s 
head! De fish vas not hooked, do you see? 
He hat only got dat pait fish agross his 
troat, und ven his pody came straight on 
de sant de pait und de hooks came avay!’ 

“Then you lost it?’ I asked excitedly. 

“No, I tid nod loosh id, pud I should haf 
done so mitout dat poy. Ven he saw dat 
fish making for de vater, he jumps off his 
lok ov vood mit ein shoudt dat I vould be 
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looshing de fish, und dat leedle poy sids 
down — plong! onto de pack ov dat fish!” — 
John A’Dreams in the Fishing Gazette. 


THE FIELD AND STREAM FISHING CLUB 


E. P. Wallace informs us that a number of 
gentlemen of Cumberland, Md., have organ- 
ized the Field and Stream Fishing Club, with 
headquarters in that city, and with fishing 
waters-at-large in the wilds of West Virginia. 
The club has been named in honor of Fie.p 
AND STREAM, and we feel sure the mem- 
bers will preach the gospel of moderation wher- 
ever they cast their flies and other lures. Mr. 
Wallace is the new club’s secretary. 


A NEW CASTING CLUB 


The Lansing Bait- and Fly-Casting Club 
has been organized in Lansing, Mich J. 
E. Nichols is its president Constitution and 
by-laws have been «dopted, and arrange- 
ments made to hold a club practice contest 
every Tuesday afternoon on the lawn of one 
of the public schools. 


MINNESOTA ANGLERS 


The Winona County Fishermen’s Asso- 
ciation has been organized in Winona, Minn., 
with the following objects: The preservation 
and propagation of game fishes; the stocking 
of the trout streams in Winona county and 
vicinity with trout fry; the enforcement 
of the game laws applicable to game fish; 
the encouragement in all practical respects 
of the sport of angling and the promotion 
of such sport in general. 

Any man of good character may become 
a member of the association, and women may 
become members under the same _ rules; 
but they can’t hold office or vote at the annual 
meetings. The memberships will all expire 
the first Tuesday in April of each year, and on 
this date the annual meeting will be held. 

Committees have been appointed as follows: 
Executive, five members; legislative, five 
members; river fishing, seven members; and 
on stream fishing, three members. 
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THE MOOSE AND WAPITI OF MANI- 
TOBA 
A PLEA FOR THEIR PRESERVATION 
At the annual meeting of the Historical and 


Scientific Society of Manitoba, held in Winni- 


peg, recently, the president, the Rev. Dr. 
Bryce, having introduced the subject ‘The 


Moose and Wapiti of Manitoba,” called on J. 
P. Turner, who read the following paper: 

I have been favored with a request to read 
a short paper before your society, and though 
it may be a little out of the usual line of his- 
torical records, I have chosen for my subject 
one which, I think, bears a significant relation 
to Manitoba’s history, and one which, all too 
probably, will be looked back upon by future 
generations as of far more importance than we 
at the present date are inclined to give it. I 
refer to our magnificent big deer—the moose 
and wapiti—and their outlook for the future. 
Though extremely different in general appear- 
ances and characteristics, it seems fitting to 
class these two together. They are probably 
the most important individual characters 
among the whole deer family on the North 
American continent, and throughout the world 
they are the undisputed giants of their kind. 

The moose is the most cunning, the most 
prolific, and the hardiest of any of the big game 
animals now existing in a wild state, and the 
wapiti or elk is the most imposing, the state- 
liest, and the grandest type of all the antlered 
tribes on the earth. Though a comparatively 
small and less highly developed representative 
of the moose exists in northern Europe, both 
these huge deer are peculiar to the North Amer- 
ican continent, and were among the most plen- 
tiful of the large mammals on the continent 
when the white man first set foot upon it. The 
moose, assisted not only by its superior cunning 
and capabilities of self-protection, but by the 
more impenetrable nature of its forest home, 
can be said to have held its own against the 
wasting destruction of the white man’s lust 
for killing. But next to the bison, the wapiti 
has suffered more than any American big game, 
and to-day we have at last come face to face 
with the scattered survivors of its former 
countless thousands. Roughly speaking, the 


vast, natural range of the moose occupies the 


your effort will be appreciated; we 
grow through interchange of ideas. 





forest regions of the northerly half of North 
America from coast to coast, with the chief ex- 
ceptions of portions of British Columbia, and 
most of the country contiguous to Hudson’s Bay. 
The immense tract over which it roams has 
probably not decreased in total area from that 
of primitive times; and some even declare that 
the moose occupies more territory at the pres- 
ent day than ever before. Be that as it may, 
it is undoubtedly true that in several portions 
of Canada it has of recent years become more 
plentiful than even the earliest records show it 
to have been. It is not a migratory animal, 
but there are many instances to show that, 
at long periods, it will surrender a large ter- 
ritory \ Boren it has been well established, to 
occupy another territory where it has been 
hitherto little known. It is natural to believe 
that in the course of time this assumes a slow 
and gradual drifting back and forth from one 
area to another. 

When we consider the enormous extent of 
its natural home, most of which will never be 
adapted to settlement, and the shy, elusive 
nature of the animal, we are almost safe in 
saying that it will never become extinct. In 
the course of time its range will probably de- 
crease and it will vanish from many of its 
present haunts; but in the great trackless wil- 
derness of the north, it will always have a com- 
paratively safe refuge. Even in the settled 
portions of the country, where enough wild, 
timbered land is available, it will continue to 
exist and thrive if properly protected, as it 
conforms readily to its surroundings. 

A Vast Range. —The former, natural range 
of the wapiti covered an immense area from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from New 
Mexico in the south to British Columbia, the 
valley of the Saskatchewan, and the Great 
Lakes in the north. Though most of the herds 
now existing are found in wild, mountainous 
stretches of country covered with forest growth, 
the wapiti thrives equally well on the open 
plains, and before forced to take refuge in its 
wilder and more inaccessible strongholds of 
to-day, it roamed in countless thousands 
throughout the high, dry plains of the West. 
Wapiti were once very plentiful in the Adiron- 
dack and Alleghany mountains,*and e 4 
records show them to have once existed i 
Quebec and Ontario. Towards the south, they 
roamed in great bands over the country now 
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occupied by Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio and 
Indiana, and to the north they were very plen- 
tiful throughout Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Manitoba and _ portions 
of the Northwest Territories. Over the greater 
part of their range their extermination was 
accomplished almost as completely as that of 
the buffalo, and in the early ’80’s they prac- 
ticaliy ceased to be a plains animal. Early 
in the nineteenth century they were totally 
exterminated in their eastern range, and at the 
present day the most easterly country occupied 
by them is in Manitoba. In California they 
have all but ceased to exist. The same thing 
can be said of Oregon and Washington, and 
the country southward from Colorado. Mani- 
toba and Wyoming are the only portions of 
their once great range where they can be said 
to be still plentiful, and in parts of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Alberta and British Columbia 
scattered herds exist. 

Owing to its gregarious habits and the com- 
paratively open character of its western range, 
the wapiti had little to protect it against the de- 
structive warfare waged upon it in the winning 
of the west. To the fact that it will adapt 
itself and thrive in widely differing surround- 
ings, can thanks alone be given that it did not 
follow in the bison’s wake. Several years ago, 
in spite of this, the wapiti in the wild state 
threatened soon to vanish forever; and even 
in its most isolated ranges, it could not have 
held out long against the scores of head, hide 
and teeth hunters who preyed upon it. But 
the American nation awoke to a realization 
of the wapiti’s hopeless outlook, and by adopt- 
ing stringent measures for its protection, and 
creating an increasing public sentiment for its 
perpetuation, the danger of its extinction was 
apparently averted. By the establishment 
of the Yellowstone National Park, a compara- 
tively safe refuge was provided for the largest 
herds of wapiti existing at the time, and in 
other parts of the country state legislation 
made the laws so stringent that few people 
dared to violate them. This movement for the 
protection of the wapiti has met with success, 
and in the Yellowstone Park at least they will 
always exist in a practically wild state. 
Protection Wanted Here. 

Turning our attention to Canada we do 
not see the same favorable state of things 
existing. In the matter of game protection 
it has long been felt that we have been 
far more successful than our neighbors to 
the south, but the time has arrived for 
us also to seriously consider the wapiti and its 
future outlook. If we do not take prompt 
measures for its further protection, Ps day 
is not far distant when we will be unable to 
include it among the wild animals not only of 
Manitoba, but of Canada. 

Though often termed the ‘‘ prairie province,” 
Manitoba in reality only embraces within its 
boundaries about one-half of its total area in 
prairie country. Roughly speaking, this 
prairie belt is the eastern extremity‘of the great 
prairie of the Canadian West, which, enveloping 
thefsouthwestern half of the¥province, grad- 
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ually dies away as it approaches the valley of 
the Red River and the southern and western 
slopes of the Riding and Duck mountains. 
Bluffs and belts of deciduous trees lie irregu- 
larly scattered over this broad expanse, or 
follow the many winding courses of the rivers 
and streams, and in some localities the country 
assumes a rough and hilly character, where 
isolated growths of evergreens—outriders of 
the great, coniferous forest of the North—re- 
place the unvarying monotony of the wind- 
swept prairies. Over the northeastern half of 
the province, and in marked contrast to this 
matchless land of farm industry and plenty, 
the silent, thinly-settled forest stretches away 
in all its wild, untrammeled grandeur; and 
though showing the ravages of forest fires and 
the bite of the woodman’s axe, it still defies 
the outer world and holds aloof the persistent 
tread of settlement. Far back from the en- 
croachment of the steel-shod roads of com- 
merce, and the little frontier towns lies the 
wilderness—where the poor remnants of the 
persecuted redman still find freedom, and 
where the magnificent wild animals of the 
North still roam in threatened security of 
their natural haunts. Here in one of the finest 
game-lands of the modern day, though threat- 
ened by the march of modern time, the mighty 
moose and lordly wapiti still live and thrive. 

Over this little-known region of the northern 
forest, Nature seems to have run riot in a be- 
wildering chaos of muskeg and ridge, rock and 
swamp—in summer a forbidding, fly-infested 
land palpitating with wild life, in winter a 
huge, frozen solitude—and to have thrown 
down in careless disorder tangles of forest 
growths made the more inextricable by the 
destructive elements of fire and storm. Deep- 
furrowed heaps of storm-tossed trunks lie piled 
in countless confusions of decay, while from 
the tangled roots and wreckage underneath, the 
young, straight-stemmed forest of the second 
growth springs up. Or where the forest fire 
has swept along great, lonely wastes of bare 
blackened tamaracks rear their sullen stumps 
above the spongy swamps. Here and there 
between the dense belts of forest lie broad, 
park-like ridges of free underbrush, over which 
the jackpines grow replanted and spaced off 
by Nature’s hand with wonderful exactness. 
Groves of poplar, spruce and birch, hazel and 
willow thickets, tamarack and cedar swamps, 
clothe the land in an endless succession of vast, 
silent forest which stretches far away to the 
north toward the ‘‘land of little sticks.” 

Through most of the length and breadth of 
this forest region and reasonably distant from 
the settlements, moose are plentiful. Penetrate 
it in winter almost where you will, and you will 
find their tracks leading back and forth from 
one feeding ground to another. Everywhere 
you go you will see the willow and birch growths 
shorn of their upper branches as with a scythe, 
and in every swamp and muskeg will be seen 
the deep-trodden, summer runways. 

Each year in Manitoba the number of moose 
killed increases, and, strange to say, each year 
it becomes easier for the sportsman to secure 
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a ay Where twenty years ago only the 
native hunters could successfully track and 
lay low this elusive, giant deer, to-day anyone 
fitted to withstand a little hardship and expos- 
ure, can bring it to bag with ridiculous ease. 
All we have read and heard of the wonderful 
sagacity of the moose seems to be failing it as 
its enemies increase, and to-day instead of a 
thorough knowledge of the animal and its 
trickeries, the hunter in most cases needs but 
to take into the bush a modern rifle and a little 
luck, if he would bring out an antlered head 
and a big story. I have met unexpectedly 
with moose while traveling straight down 
wind, and have driven up to them with a team 
of horses in a noisy, cumbrous bob-sleigh, only 
to have them stare inquiringly at me and 
shamble slowly off. On other occasions I have 
known them to feed close to our camp night 
after night, in spite of a hundred different 
noises from wood-chopping to singing, which 
broke the silence of the surrounding forest. Of 
course there are exceptions to this, and there 
are many old moose ranging through the wilds 
of Manitoba, whose ious, protec .ive in- 
stincts are such that they will unconsciously 
lead the hunter away upon a long tramp, from 
which he will invariably return empt x har 
unless he be a master of his art. Let the hunter 
but betray his presence through the agency of 
any of the clever precautious the animal will 
instinctively take as he travels along, and his 
hunt will be over for that day. To such an 
animal the precaution to guard against the 
close approach of an enemy comes naturally, 
and it is through no somuliated planning, or 
immediate fear of danger, that it resorts to 
artifice intended to warn it of any trailing 
danger. Only the trained hunter, and one who 
is fully equal to evading the animal’s keen 
powers of scent and hearing, and who can ap- 

roach unawares to within easy shooting range, 
is a match for this ‘‘real’? moose; and more 
moose are killed each year by sportsmen 
stumbling blindly upon them, or by a lack of 
"ay sa instinct on their quarry’s part, than 

y clever tracking. For this there is but one 
explanation. The moose which inhabit that 
part of the forest country adjacent to the set- 
tled districts become, as it were, half domes- 
ticated. They in time get used to the noise 
of trains, wagons, wood-chopping and many 
other sounds, and are constantly hearing or 
seeing things that would send the shy, wary 
moose of the far North into panicky flight. 
Even a rifle shot at no great distance does not 
seem to alarm them to any extent, so that it is 
little wonder that the embryo moose hunter 
usually attains his end with surprising ease. 
As one gets further into the wilderness the 
moose becomes correspondingly more difficult 
to hunt, and in the great, silent forest of the far 
north, it is practically immune from all but 
the native tracker. Any old resident of Man- 
itoba will ceclare that before the country was 
settled, the successful Indian moose hunters 
were few and far between, and whenever one 
succeeded in killing a monse it was a matter 
quite wo thy of comment mm the settlements, 
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Now there are probably five hundred moose 
killed annually . ople from the cities and 
towns, who know Tittle more of the animal 
other than its appearance along a rifle barrel. 

In spite of the many dangers with which 
the moose has to contend, it is surprjsing how 
it adheres to its favorite haunts in Manitoba, 
but there is little doubt that its range is slowly 
but steadily contracting. Each year the num- 
ber of sportsmen and meat-hunters increases 
and consequently the number of moose killed 
increases accordingly. At the present day the 
bulk of the population in the forest count 
depends largely upon deer meat for its liveli- 
hood, not from necessity, but from choice, and 
many lumber and tie camps >rovide their men 
almost exclusively with venison. I know of 
several large companies who employ men to 
provide their camps with deer meat through- 
out the winter, and each of these men is ac- 
countable fot the death of about thirty animals 

rseason. Others kill them for the hides and 

eads alone, for which they find a ready market 
in the cities and towns. Naturally this state 
of affairs cannot always exist, as it will cease 
with the extermination of the deer in the 
province, and unless the moose and wapiti are 
protected during the close season they will 
gradually disappear altogether from our forests. 
This might be excusable were there no land 
which the province could afford to give them, 
but there are large tracts which will never be 
of real value, and which, if the law were properly 
enforced, would provide a refuge for them for 
all time to come. 

The most worthless land we have within 
our boundaries is the natural home of the 
moose. Barring winter lumbering, which 
should not be detrimental to the animals, the 
huge, low-lying tracts of muskeg, overgrown 
with stunted tamarack, spruce and willow, offer 
no commercial industry. 

As I have said before, the moose is in no 
apparent danger of total extinction, but in the 
course of time it will most certainly cease: to 
exist in portions of its present range and while 
we have space to give it in Manitoba, we should 
put forth every effort to preserve it among 
our big game animals. 

In comparison to the moose, the wapiti is in 
far greater danger of extermination. Its 
range in the province is much more limited, 
comprising a piece of country between Lakes 
Winnipeg and Manitoba, and the districts of 
the Riding and Duck mountains. Former! 
it was plentiful in southern Manitoba, but wit 
the exception of an occasional straggler, it is 
seldom seen there now. Each year its range 
shrinks before the advance of settlement, and 
the constantly increasing number of hunters 
who pursue it. Between the lakes it is prob- 
ably making its last stand, »nd reports from 
there show that it now occupice « very limited 
area. Several more years w! suffice to kill 
it off in this district, unless prompt steps are 
taken to preserve it. In its willer and more 


inaceessible range of the Riding and Duck 
mountains it is reported to be still fai:!y pien- 
tiful, but I have recently been inforn: ’ that 
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it is steadily decreasing in numbers. The num- 
ber of wapiti existing to-day in Manitoba is 
robably far smaller than is generally believed. 
n the Riding mountains district lies an exten- 
sive tract of wild country splendidly adapted 
for the wapiti. It is practically useless for 
settlement, and barring some lentesine it 
will never be of value to the province except 
as a large and magnificent game and timber 
preserve. Here the moose lives also, as well 
as smaller deer, and if the people of Manitoba 
give evidence enough of their support of such 
a movement it is altogether likely that the 
provincial government will bring to a success- 
ful issue a proposition now before it to estab- 
lish such a preserve. 

Under present conditions, the wapiti will 
disappear, but if we arouse ourselves to the 
importance of maintaining it in the province, 
we can do so, and preserve it for all time. All 
that is required is public sentiment in favor 
of the movement, as we have able men in our 
legislature ready to comply with any such rea- 
sonable request. Therefore, I say, let us pre- 
serve the wapiti, and not relegate it to history 
and museums. To an unthinking man it is 

robably nothing more than hide and meat, 
nut to the lovers of the great out-of-doors, 
the naturalist, the sportsman and the whole- 
some minded citizen, it is subject to the deepest 
admiration. 

What will the outcome of all this needless 
destruction mean? Simply that the people 
of Manitoba will lose two of the pocoll of 
big animals now existing, through the agency 
of a few who are slaughtering them for purely 
personal gain. Will we allow future genera- 
tions to look back upon the killing of these 
splendid animals as an indelible blot upon our 
national character? Many say to protect them 
is to frame class legislation, which will pre- 
serve them only for those who would kill for 
sport. To such people, we can but extend 
sympathy. They are so engrossed with their 
own personal affairs that they care little for 
the magnificent things Nature has bestowed 
upon them. They see nothing of the beauty of 
Nature, they care for nothing other than that 
which directly concerns them, and they do 
not realize that, after all, the true sportsman 
is the most potent factor in game protection. 

In allegiance to our country and its big 
game heritage, let us not put upon the minutes 
of our history that the wapiti sought its last 
refuge in Manitoba and was miserably exter- 
minated, or that the moose was driven forever 
far beyond our borders. 

The Manitoba Game Protective Association 
has for some time past been advocating the 
establishment of a provincial game preserve, 
having brought the proposition before the leg- 
islature; and I think, if other societies were to 
offer their support, they would greatly assist 
in the accomplishment of the desired results. 
No organization in the province is more worthy 
of lending a helping hand in such a cause than 
the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society, 
which, for many years, has kept constantly in 
touch with the many important factors in our 
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rovincial history, and I trust that its mem- 
ers will consider the future of our big game 
and give their support in providing for its per- 
petuation. 

At the closing of the reading of the paper a 
discussion arose on the matter of the preser- 
vation of the deer family in Manitoba. when it 
was moved by W. J. McLean, seconded by 
Chief Factor William Clark, and unanimously 
agreed as follows: 

‘‘Whereas this society learns that a proposi- 
tion has been brought before the Legislature 
of Manitoba by the Manitoba Game Protec- 
tive Association to establish a provincial game 
preserve in the Riding Mountains District: 
this society begs to give notice of its hearty 
endorsation of the movement.” 


CHANGES IN NORTH CAROLINA GAME LAWS 


Poster No. 12 has been issued from the Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was compiled from the 
revisal of 1905, by T. S. Palmer, Henry Oldys 
and R. W. Williams, Jr., and gives the close 
seasons for game in North Carolina for 1906. 
Special attention is called to the following: 

Poster No. 11, issued August 20, 1905, was 
based on the latest information then available, 
and included the changes under the laws en- 
acted by the legislature in 1905. The Revised 
Statutes, or ‘‘Revisal of 1905,” adopted at the 
same session went into effect August 1, but 
was not ready for distribution until the close 
of the year. It shortened some of the open 
seasons, made other important changes, and 
repealed all conflicting laws except those en- 
acted in 1905. The repealing clause reads as 
follows: Sec. 5046. ‘All public and general 
statutes not contained in these Revised Stat- 
utes are hereby repealed with the exceptions 
and limitations hereinafter mentioned. No 
statute or law which has heretofore been re- 
pealed shall be revived by the repeal contained 
in any of the sections of these Revised Statutes. 
All public and general statutes passed at this 
session of the general assembly shall be deemed 
to repeal any conflicting provisions contained 
in these Revised Statutes.” 

Under the last provision a few laws of 1905, 
which are apparently in conflict with the Re- 
vised Statutes, have been followed. These 
comprise close seasons in six counties—Cahar- 
rus (quail, turkey), Edgecombe (turkey, pheas- 
ant, woodcock), Jones (quail, turkey), Macon 
(quail, turkey, dove), Montgomery (deer), 
Northampton (deer, quail, turkey, robin, lark), 
and Yancey (deer); export in two counties— 
Catawba and Iredell; and provisions relating 
to restricted localities in five counties—Anson, 
Buncombe, Dare, Randolph, and Robeson. 

Special attention is called to the restrictions 
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on shipment under the Federal and State laws: 

The Federal law prohibits shipment from 
the state of game killed in violation of the laws 
of that state; that is, game killed during the 
close season, by illegal methods, or for illegal 
purposes. 

It also prohibits shipment of game from the 
state at any time in packages not marked so 
that name and address of shipper and nature of 
contents may be readily ascertained by in- 
spection of the outside of the package. Penalty, 
fine not exceeding $200. (Carrier and con- 
signee may also be liable.) 

The State law prohibits shipment of certain 
game. 

Nongame Birds.—All wild birds (except 
larks, robins, other game birds, English spar- 
rows, crows, blackbirds, jackdaws, ricebirds, 
hawks and owls) protected throughout the year. 

Shipment.—Export of quail, pheasants, 
grouse, wild turkeys, snipe, woodcock, shore 
or beach birds, and nongame birds prohibited. 

The following counties also prohibit ship- 
ment of quail from the county: Catawba (dead 
or alive), Iredell (dead or alive), Surry, Swain 
(live). 

Nonresident License.—Issued by clerk of 
superior court of county; fee, $10. Allows 
holder to take out of the state 50 quail, 50 
beach birds or snipe, 12 grouse, and 2 wild tur- 
keys in a season. 

Written Permission.—The following counties 
require hunters to obtain written permission 
for hunting on other lands than their own: 
Anson (Lanesboro township), Craven, Curri- 
tuck, Hertford, Jones, Madison, Martin (Goose 
Nest, Hamilton, and Poplar Point townships), 
Montgomery, Nash, Randolph (Bock Creek 
township, and [quail] Franklinsville township 
and part of Columbia township), Richmond 
(Mineral Springs and Wolfpit townships), 
Robeson (in part of county south of Carolina 
Central R. R. and east of Carolina Northern 
R. R.), Rowan, (Rutherford township), Wayne, 
and Yadkin. 

The table of county open seasons is too long 
to be given here at this time, but copies of the 
poster can be had from the Biological Survey 
at Washington. 





A DAY WITH M’GINNIS 


Upon the advice of counsel and a standing 
invitation of our ranchman friend, C. C. MeGin- 
nis, of Rich Hill, Mo., to come down and shoot 
ducks this spring, one Thursday not many 
weeks ago we took into custody our sheriff of 
the ‘‘ Bailiwick of Jackson,” and binding him 
with guns, shells and other ammunition, pro- 
ceeded to incarcerate him in the hospitable 
home on the 3,000-acre ranch of our genial 
riend; and where in collusion with his estimable 


better half, Mrs. McGinnis, we determined 
learning whether the sheriff was ‘‘a good- 
feeder,”’ to use the expression of stockmen. We 
know no one ever had a better opportunity to 
display his ability in that line, and if there be 
anyone who, by actions, can show more appre- 
ciation of a good meal than he—we are Mis- 
sourians and must be shown—and at no other 
place in Missouri have we found superior 
facilities for satisfying a very healthy appetite 
than at the table of our amiable hostess. It may 
be she has scruples and believes duck-shooting 
a species of murder, and seeks to render her 
guests non compus mentus in that line by tempt- 
ing their appetites; and had said appetites 
been anywhere in sight of reason, she would 
have succeeded. 

However, after riding seven miles over muddy 
roads and the quantity of good things laid away 
that were before us, rendered our condition 
such that we were satisfied to stand in the door- 
way and watch flock after flock circle and 
circle, round and round, and when finally they 
dropped to the ground, listen to the uproarious 
greetings of their companions which had al- 
ready found their resting and roosting place, 
where only on special occasions, by invitations 
from the genial McGinnis are they permitted 
to be disturbed by the sound of a gun. 

Later, as we sat toasting our shins in front 
of the grate, and learning who the friends of 
the other were, McGinnis, concluding two 
enormous appetites were not enough, stepped 
to the telephone, called for St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, and the very person he 
wished answered (the good father). 

“Father,” said he, ‘‘the ducks are flying 
thick. Can you come down?” 

“Yes, sure. Will be there in the morning, 
and will bring Andy , the police commis- 
sioner, with me.” 

“Do you think with two sheriffs, a police 
officer and a priest,’’ asked McGinnis, ‘‘we can 
get any ducks? Come along, anyway. I will 
be protected.” 

“Yes,” he said to me, “‘I’ll have two Catholics, 
a Quaker and a Campbellite. We will forget 
our religion, our politics and our business; hunt, 
eat and enjoy ourselves,” and for truth a more 
pleasant, happy and hungry bunch seldom gets 
together, though, as to the number of birds 
killed, alone we have often killed more in one 
day than the party did in two; not because they 
were not there to be killed, but because it 
would not add to our enjoyment by taking 

.¢ than we had any need for. 

It is not “all of fishing to fish,” nor is it all of 
shooting to shoot. It is the anticipation, with 
game sufficient to cause a desire for a repeti- 
tion of the same experience some time in the 

ature which is the fountain of the real enjoy- 
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ment; with the casting of business worries into 
oblivion, and the unusual exertion bringing a 
complete rest of mind. It was with reluctance 
the sheriff accepted his liberty to return to 
Kansas City, but we all anticipate a repetition 
of the pleasant time snipe shooting in the near 
future. W. H. Shuff 
Kansas City 


A PET RING-TAIL CAT 


Enclosed I send you as good a photograph 
as I can now get of a very rare animal in this 
part of the country, which was trapped at night 
by O. 8S. Bryan of this parish. No one here is 
acquainted with its species except, perhaps, a 
former resident of West Texas who denominates 
it the civet cat, which, he says, inhabits the 
banks of Leon and other large streams. It is 











MR. BRYAN’S PET 
RING-TAIL CAT 


a beautiful and, otherwise, quite attractive little 
animal, now a highly prized pet of the owner’s 
wife. 

It is evidently a night prowler, as is evi- 
denced by its very prominent, round and con- 
vex eyes, and the fact that its ears are always 
in a quiver. Its eyes have not the cat’s 
changeable and adaptable pupils; but the iris 
in color is not distinguishable from the pupil. 
It may be that light has the effect of so dwarf- 
ing the pupil as to make it undistinguishable. 
It has the urinous smell of a civet cat, yet its 
hind feet and muzzle are more like those of 
the fox than those of a cat, or those of a rac- 
coon, the tail of which latter animal the tail 
of the subject much resembles, except in that 
its tail is much longer than the raccoon’s. Its 
front feet in shape and in claws are much like 
those of a raccoon. It loves the dark. It is 
said it will eat only in the dark. Its hair is a 
soft fur, of a grayish color. Can you name the 
animal? 

W. P. Good 


Many, La. 


(C. William Beebe, curator of zoology of the 
New York Zoolegical Society, has identified 
the animal from the photograph, as the bas- 
saris or ring-tailed ‘cat (Bassaricus astutus 
Licht.)—Eprror.] 


FISHING AND HUNTING IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


I do not believe there is a place in the United 
States where hunting and fishing are any better 
than in Southeast Texas. 

The hunter can find any kind of game, from 
a rabbit to a deer or black bear, and in the fall 
and winter the wild ducks, geese and snipe 
come in here by the million. When the ducks 
and geese first come from their Northern homes 
they are generally in poor condition, but after 
feeding in the rice fields for two or three weeks 
they become so fat that they can hardly fly. 

I have hunted in what is known as the “‘ Alli- 
gator Marsh”’ that lies sixteen miles southwest 
of Beaumont. This marsh is about one mile 
wide by three miles long, the water stands from 
one to two feet deep and the marsh is covered 
with tall rushes and wild celery which the ducks 
are very fond of. I have seen the ducks and 
geese raise from this place so thick that they 
would darken the sky; so that they looked like 
a dark cloud, and the noise from their wings 
would sound very much like the distant rumble 
of thunder. 

As to fishing, the black bass angler would find 
this a paradise. I have caught as many as 
fifty bass in two hours’ time, ranging in weight 
from one to three pounds. There are also 
worlds of line perch and white perch in the 
lakes and streams, and salt water trout can be 
had at Sabine Lake, which is twenty miles 
distant. Ifthe angler wishes to take a boat 
ride, with a big tarpon towing his boat, he may 
find this kind of sport in the gulf at Sabine, 
which is thirty miles from Beaumont. 

I am a lover of the rod and gun and am well 
acquainted with the feeding places of the ducks 
and geese. I also know where to cast my flies 
for the wise old bass, and any time brother 
readers of FireELD AND STREAM are contem- 
plating a visit to this part of the country I 
would like the pleasure of showing them, as I 
am from Missouri. 

N. H. Hawkins 

Guffey, Texas. 

[Communications like the one printed above 
are just the sort we want. We are constantly 
asked for information where to go for fishing 
and shooting, and how to get there. Let us 
have any information readers can give in short, 
informational communications.—Ep1ror. | 
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THE CARBON PROCESS 


The principle on which this process is based 
lies in the fact that when gelatine, which has 
been soaked in a solution of bichromate salts, 
is exposed to the action of actinic light, it 
loses its solubility in warm water. Putting this 
principle in plain English and applying it to 
the making of a carbon print, you would have 
something like the following. A piece of tough 
paper has been coated with a film of gelatine 
which has previously been colored by the addi- 
tion of some pigment, and the dry coated paper 
soaked in a solution of bichromate of potassium 
and then dried. This dried, sensitized paper 
is exposed under a negative in the usual way, 
and the thin parts of the negative will allow 
the light to act stronger on the paper, making 
that part on which it has acted but slightly 
soluble in warm water, while those parts of the 
paper under the darker parts of the negative— 
the high lights—would not be acted upon so 
strongly by the light and would consequently 
be much more soluble in warm water. The 
light passing through the negative acts on the 
paper directly in proportion to the density of 
the negative. In short, you get on the gelatine 
film just what the value of your negative hap- 
pens to be, so for the best results by this process 
you want a crisp negative and one with good 
contrast and density. 

If you should try to develop the picture on 
the original paper you would at best have only 
the deepest shadows, while the half-tones and 
high lights would, on account of the solubility 
of the gelatine underneath these parts, tear 
and be washed away. 

To keep the film in shape so it can be easily 
handled, without danger of its being washed 
out or torn, what is termed transferring to a 
temporary support, or single transfer, is re- 
sorted to. Now, this single transfer, as you 


can readily see, will give you a reversed picture; 
what is on the right in the view as you saw it 
will, by the single transfer, be on the left; so 
if you want a picture that is a correct repro- 
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duction, another transfer has to be made, called 
the double transfer or transfer to the final sup- 
port. 

The single transfer will give you as good a 
picture as the double, only the image is reversed, 
and I have found that in a good many instances 
this does not count. The finished prints by 
either method, when dry, can be trimmed to 
suit your taste, then put into water and 
mounted wet like any other print. There is a 
certain fascination about the making of a car- 
bon, and there is no question as to this process’ 
superiority and permanence over any of the 
other methods of printing up to the present 
time. You who have been wishing for pictures 
of some color other than black can, after a little 
practice with this process, make pictures of 
almost any color you want. The carbon tissue, 
as the paper is known to the trade, is supplied 
in some twenty different colors, enough to 
make a selection from for any kind of subject. 

This by way of introduction. Now, following 
my policy of telling you just what you will 
have to have and the cost of same, I will 
call your attention to the following: Chem- 
ically pure bichromate of potassium, which you 
can probably buy for 60 cents a pound. Four 
ounces will be enough for a starter. Chrome 
alum at possibly 35 cents a pound; half a pound 
will be enough. One 14-inch flat camel’s hair 
brush; cost, tin-bound, 30 cents; rubber-bound, 
60 cents; two pieces of plate glass 8 x 10, these 
will be large enough for any size prints up to 
and including 64 x 84, and you can find pieces 
from which this size can be cut, in the scrap 
pile in almost any hardware store; a cake of 
resin wax paste (Autotype Co.’s), cost, 25 cents; 
one rubber squeegee, 10 inches long, cost 45 
cents; an ordinary print roller will do in place 
of the squeegee, though it is not as good; a se- 
lection of carbon tissue 4 x 5 size, 20 cents 
per dozen, 5 x 7, 35 cents, and 6} x 84, 55 cents 
per dozen in any of the colors, except trans- 
parency black, which you do not want to use 
at the start. 

The ordinary commercial bichromate of 
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potassium will do the work, and costs a little 
less than the chemically pure, but I have found 
that the results obtained in using the latter 
more than justify the slight difference in the 
cost. You will need what is called single 
transfer paper if you are to be satisfied with 
pictures having the image reversed; if not, then 
get some double transfer and say, one dozen 
sheets of tempoiary support. Both single and 
double transfer papers are the same price— 
4x 5, 10 cents; 5 x 7, 20 cents; 64 x 84, 35 cents 
per dozen, and the temporary support, which 
should be one size larger than the negative 
you are printing from, costs 50 cents per dozen 
for 5x 8 and $1 per dozen for 8x10. This 
paper is used over and over again, simply giving 
it a rub over with the wax paste after each 
time you use it. All of these supplies can be 
had from the general run of dealers. I have 
used all the makes of tissue, and from my ex- 
perience I think that made by the Rotograph 
Co. of New York works the easiest and most 
uniform. I have made a good many dozen 
prints on this brand and rarely have any trou- 
ble. These people make all the other papers 
necessary to the process, and while you proba- 
ably cannot buy direct from them, any dealer 
can supply you, and if yours won’t I shall be 
pleased to tell you some that will be very glad 
to. Some sheets of good blotting paper large 
enough to cover well the largest size paper you 
are going to work with will also come in handy, 
and now you are ready to go to work. 

First.—Take the negative and paste a strip 
of black paper } or 3-16 of an inch widé around 
the four edges of the negative on the film side. 
This must be done in order to insure a clean-cut 
edge to the finished print, and the reason will 
be very obvious when you try it. If you have 
any of those cut masks they will serve the 
same purpose by putting one between the nega- 
tive and the paper. See that your negative is 
clean on both sides and dry. 

Second.—Weigh out for the summer season 
240 grains of bichromate of potash, and for the 
winter season 300 grains; dissolve this in one 
pint of distilled or rain water and after it is 
thoroughly dissolved, add one-half dram of 
strongest liquid ammonia, or, to be more exact, 
add the ammonia a very little at a time until the 
solution will turn red litmus paper slightly blue. 
The ammonia makes the bath about neutral, 
whith is the best to insure good keeping qual- 
ties to the dried and sensitized tissue. Any 
druggist can make you a pint of this solution 
and get it right if you do not want to do it your- 
self, and the expense will be very little. The 
bottle is the most expensive part. This solution 
can be used over and over again until it turns 
brown, and is best stored in the dark. Pour 
out some of the solution in any kind of tray 
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you have, to the depth of about one inch, and 
place a sheet of the tissue face down in it and 
keep brushing the air bubbles off the paper 
side with your camei’s hair brush until they 
stop forming and the paper lies flat. This 
should take not longer than one minute. Then 
turn the tissue face up and leave it in the solu- 
tion two minutes longer, being very careful to 
break up the air bubbles by brushing lightly 
over the surface. The tissue should not be in 
the sensitizing bath longer or less than three 
minutes, and between 60° and 65°F. will be the 
best temperature to have the bath. Don’t over- 
look what has been said about breaking up air 
bubbles, for if you forget about this, that part 
of the tissue under them will not be sensitized 
and you will wonder when you come to the 
finishing part of the print, why it is marred by 
parts of the tissue washing out or tearing loose. 
After three minutes take the sheet out of the 
bath and lay it face down on a common ferro- 
type plate that has been well cleaned and pol- 
ished, lay a blotter over the back and press into 
good contact. Treat as many sheets as you 
wish to use in the same manner and put the 
plates away in the dark to dry. 

The sensitizing may be safely done in the 
evening by gas light, and the sensitized tissue 
should peel off readily in the morning, just the 
same as though you were handling solio paper. 
After the paper has been sensitized and dried 
it must be kept in the dark until used, which 
time should be two or three days after sen- 
sitizing. I have made prints the next day 
and have also kept the paper over a week and 
got good results, but the best and brightest 
prints were those printed the third day after 
the tissue was sensitized. It would be well 
to have a good sized piece of oil cloth to place 
on the table when sensitizing, as this bichromate 
solution leaves a very undesirable yellow stain, 
also the fingers should be protected by wearing 
thin rubber tips or gloves that come for the 
purpose, as the solution is injurious to some 
skins. 

In the printing lies the whole knack of 
making a carbon print, and every worker has 
his own pet way of printing. I will only at- 
tempt to give you mine with a possible hint as 
to some other. Carbon tissue can only be 
printed successfully by comparison with some 
such paper as solio, and then the best and 
surest results can only be arrived at by repeated 
trials. Take the negative from which you in- 
tend to make a carbon and put it in the printing 
frame and over the most important part place 
a small piece of solio paper and, noting the time, 
print until all the detail is faintly discernible 
on the piece of solio paper. Now place the 
piece of sensitized tissue in the frame, sensi- 
tized surface to the film side of the negative 
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and over the paper put a rubber pad or a couple 
of thicknesses of blotting paper cut the same 
size as the negative and print the same length 
of time as you did thesolio, and you won’t be 
far off. The pads should be used in order to 
press the tissue into contact with all parts of 
the negative. There are a number of makes 
of actinometers on the market varying in price 
from $1 to $3; one seems to be as good as any 
other. This is an instrument for measuring the 
time of printing and when once this time is es- 
tablished for any one negative, you can go 
ahead and make any number of prints, no 
matter what the strength of the light may be, 
and get them all alike. When I use one of 
these instruments at all, I use what is called 
the Wynne print meter, a very simple little 
contrivance, which can be had of all dealers 
for, I think, $2.50. The instructions that come 
with this are very simple and plain. The whole 
operation is entirely mechanical and anyone 
can use the instrument. Two trials should be 
all that are necessary for any one to get the 
printing for his first carbon right, by using the 
little slip of solio paper as a guide. Do not 
forget to have the mask or safe edge men- 
tioned before between your negative and the 
tissue before printing, and do not handle the 
sensitive tissue in a very strong light—the 
weaker the better. 

Single Transfer.—Place a sheet of single 
transfer paper, cut a little larger than the tissue 
you are using, smooth or coated side up, in a 
tray or basin of cold water and leave it there 
until it flattens out, but not long enough for 
it to curl back. When the surface feels slip- 
pery or a little gummy to the touch, it is long 
enough. Lay this slippery side upon a glass 
plate and let it sink to the bottom of the dish. 
Then take your tissue out of the frame and put 
it, face down, in the same dish with your sheet 
of transfer paper, and as soon as the tissue 
flattens out, which will take probably a minute, 
bring the slippery surface of the transfer paper 
and the face or sensitive side of the tissue into 
contact, being careful to keep both under water 
while doing this. By raising the glass on which 
both papers are now resting gradually and slip- 
ping it edgewise up out of the water the whole 
thing should come out in good shape. This 
method of handling practically insures against 
the formation of air bubbles, which must 
be avoided. 

Now hold your glass and with the rubber 
squeegee rub gently but firmly in all directions 
over the back of the tissue, bringing it into 
perfect contact with the transfer paper under- 
neath, set the glass plate with the two papers 
on it on the table, put another glass plate on 
top and leave the two papers under this weight 
for ten or fifteen minutes, in order to give the 


tissue a chance to set. All that remains now 
is to develop what you have so far done. 

Before commencing development dissolve 
five ounces of your alum in twenty ounces of 
water and have a tray full of this solution 
handy. All you need for development is a 
large dish or bowl of water heated to a tem- 
perature of 95°F. Place both the sheets of 
paper you had under the glass in this water, 
having the tissue on top, and soon the color will 
commence to ooze out around the edges of the 
tissue. Do not be in a hurry now, but after 
a minute or two raise the corner of the tissue 
and gently pull the paper on which the gelatine 
was coated clear off and lay it aside. If it does 
not come off easily, do not try to force it, but 
leave it in the hot water until it comes off 
without effort. Now on your transfer paper 
you will have about as nasty and mussy a 
looking mess as you could imagine, but let the 
paper lie on the glass plate and gently wiggle it 
around under water. After a time that part 
of the gelatine not affected by the action of 
the light will begin to dissolve and under- 
neath the picture will begin to appear. Keep 
washing until all the gelatine that will dissolve 
has been washed away, and if the time of print- 
ing has been anywhere near right you will have 
a picture in solt gelatine on your transfer paper 
that will surprise you. This should now be 
rinsed in cold water and then put in the alum 
bath for ten or fifteen minutes to harden it, 
after which it is again rinsed thoroughly in cold 
water and hung up to dry. This you will no- 
tice will give you a picture with the image re- 
versed. If you are particular about wanting 
your print to be right side up, to reproduce the 
exposure just as it appeared, you will have to 
resort to what is called the double transfer, 
in which event proceed as follows: 

Take a sheet of the temporary support and 
make the print on it, doing this in exactly the 
same manner as you did when making a single 
transfer, letting the picture dry on the tem- 
porary support after hardening it in the alum 
bath and rinsing it. In short, do exactly the 
same with the temporary support as you did 
with the single transfer paper. Now place as 
many sheets of double transfer paper as you 
want to use in a dish of cold water and leave 
them there for half an hour, or until the pre- 
pared side feels slimy or slippery. Next put 
one of the sheets of temporary support with‘the 
dried picture on in another dish of coid water— 
60° or 65°, with the picture side up, and as soon 
as this support flattens out, probably a minute 
or two, slip a sheet of the double transfer paper 
over it,—with the gummy side toward the _pic- 
ture, and by raising them both together by 
one edge, draw them out of the water and lay 
both, having the temporary support underneath, 
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on asheet of glass and with the squeegee rub the 
two papers into perfect contact. If there seems 
to be a good deal of moisture in the sheets after 
this, you can put them between blotters and 
run over them with a print roller, though this 
will not improve the print; it simply may hurry 
the drying. 

All that is necessary to do now is to hang 
the two squeegeed sheets up and let them alone 
until dry. When they are dry enough, by 
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surface of the support, and after the turpentine 
has evaporated the support will be found to be 
coated smoothly with a film of wax, which, when 
dry, should be polished by rubbing with a clean 
piece of: flannel, after which the support is 
again ready for use. This must be done every 
time the support is used. It will improve the 
appearance of the finished print if you will 
treat it with the wax, as a finale, in the same 
manner. 





A CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 


REPRODUCTION FROM A PHOTO-BROWN CARBON 


starting to loosen one corner they will gen- 
erally spring apart without any trouble, the 
double transfer paper bringifig the picture with 
it, leaving the temporary support ready to be 
waxed for future use. The print can now be 
trimmed, soaked in cold water and mounted 
the same as any other print. 

For waxing the temporary support, take your 
cake of wax and shave off as finely as possible 
half an ounce and dissolve this in eight ounces 
of rectified spirits of turpentine; take a piece of 
flannel and rub some of this over the entire 


In addition to the development, bear these 
points in mind: Should the print remain too 
dark, it indicates that the exposure has been 
too long, and sometimes this can be helped by 
using hotter water. Sometimes the shadows 
are too strong, and this can be helped by taking 
the print out of the water and gently pouring 
hotter water over the parts you wish to lighten. 
Should the gelatine at the start dissolve too 
rapidly, it indicates too short an exposure, and 
this can sometimes be helped by lowering the 
temperature of the water. 
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A word regarding the use of an actinometer 
may simplify matters. Put the negative you 
are going to make a carbon from in the frame 
and put a strip of solio over the most important 
part that will show both high lights and shad- 
ows; then put a strip of solio in the actino- 
meter (see directions that come with the in- 
strument) and set them both in the sun at the 
same time. Open the printing frame from 
time to time, but when you do this be sure to 
turn the actinometer over or cover it, and as 
soon as all the detail is faintly shown on the 
piece of solio in the frame, stop the printing 
and see what the last number that shows on the 
piece of solio in the actinometer is. Now put 
a fresh strip of paper in the actinometer and a 
sheet of the sensitized tissue over the negative 
and start them printing together. Look at 
the actinometer this time and cover the print- 
ing frame, and when this same number shows 
again in the actinometer your carbon is printed 
long enough. This matter is so very simple 
that more than two trials should not be neces- 
sary, and when once the best actinometer num- 
ber is established, scratch this number in the 
corner of this particular negative and you can 
make any number of prints from it and be ab- 
solutely certain of the result. Simply print 
until this number shows in the actinometer, no 
matter what the condition of printing light 
may be. 

You have here a process that will produce 
a picture in all its lights and shades, perfectly 
rendered, and the color will remain permanent 
almost indefinitely. You can print an autumn 
scene in warm or cold sepia; a view along a 
stream, in either light or sea green; any land- 
scape can be printed in these same colors or in 
blue, and almost any view is suitable to warm 
or engraving black, while winter scenes are 
well adapted to the shades of blue. Those who 
have had trouble with the various black and 
white papers, in getting the blacks any shade 
from green to black and the whites anything 
but white, can by this process produce a pure 
black and white with all the half tones beau- 
tifully graded. 

The accompanying picture, ‘‘A Chip off the 
Old Block,’’ is a reproduction from a photo- 
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brown carbon. In sensitizing the tissue I 
purposely let one air bubble remain and you 
can see the result in the white spot above the 
boat, and in stripping off the paper from the 
temporary support, I purposely did not wait 
long enough after putting the sheets in the hot 
water, and where the paper backing stuck | 
gave it a jerk, with the result of the white spot 
on the log in the foreground. This may help 
you to be careful in these two points, at least. 


TWO GOOD PICTURES 


Let me call your attention to the picture of 
Bala Fall, on page 1219 of the April number. 
Notice in particular the detail in the falling 
water and the sky. I have received so many 
picture lately showing not the slightest sign 
of color in the sky, that perhaps a word or two 
in regard to this may be beneficial. No picture 
showing a blank white sky is natural, and there 
is no need of making such. You cannot, of 
course, make an exposure short enough to suit 
the blue rays reflected from the sky and at the 
same time give the balance of the plate time 
enough, but by a little doctoring during de- 
velopment the result can be helped wonderfully. 
I am not giving you the following as a guaran- 
teed cure-all, by any means, and it requires 
practice to make it work at all; but it can be 
made to help. Make your exposure normal, 
and when the sky has reached a fair density, 
take the plate out and rinse it, and with a tuft 
of cotton dipped in a ten-per cent. solution of 
potassium bromide, brush over the sky part 
or any other part that you want held back and 
finish the development. 

You can get better results by using an ortho- 
chromatic plate, even without the aid of a ray 
filter, while by the use of a pale yellow filter 
(Ideal), which multiplies the normal exposure 
made with an ortho plate by three, the result 
will be still better. 

On page 1216 of the same number you will 
find a camp scene. That is a fine picture, and 
the subject may give you some idea as to the 
kind of pictures this magazine is after—pictures 
that will tell a story without having a label 
attached. 
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BENCH VS. FIELD DOGS 

During the past few years the interest in 
well-bred dogs of all kinds has increased a hun- 
dredfold, due largely to the bench shows that 
have been held in the country. The setter 
and the pointer, as is to be expected, have 
come in for their share of attention, but they 
have not received the care at the hands of 
the breeder for physical perfection that many 
of the other breeds have. This is probably 
only natural, for these dogs will never be fancy 
dogs; but will, and shouldjrightly so, remain 
practical, useful animals. 

That the ideal field and bench type can be 
combined seems, at this time, an utter im- 
possibility, and for the simple reason that the 
advocates of each are so pig-headed that neither, 
let alone both, will consent to compromise. 
The foolishness of this is very apparent, and 
there is probably not a setter or pointer man 
in the United States who is willing to acknowl- 
edge that a modification and combination of 
the two would make the ideal dog. The ‘‘ prac- 
tical’? men, as they love to call themselves, 
however, while they are willing to say that a 
dog that possesses a classical head and a sym- 
metrical outline is much handsomer than a 
true worker of less aristocratic appearance, 
will nevertheless throw down the handsome 
bench-type dog for his scrubby cousin if the 
other is one atom better in the field. The 
bench show follower is just the reverse. He 
will agree with you that there is much merit 
in the field dog, but if the animal fails in one 
little point to another he will have no use for 
him. Both classes have set their ideals very 
high, but they have no consideration for the 
aim of the other party. The field trial handler 
wants a ‘‘bird finder,” regardless of looks, 
and the bench fancier desires a dog that is as 
near perfection as possible, from a show-ring 
standpoint, and does not give a snap of his 
fingers whether the dog can smell his own 
dinner or not. 

This is wrong and never can the two types 
be combined and the handsome and at the 
same time practical dog become one so long 


as the present order of things exists. It is a 
fact that several breeders, who boast of raising 
both types of dogs, take the promising bench 
specimens of their litters and use them for that 
exclusively, while they will send the leggy, 
weedy, thick-headed youngsters off to a 
handler to become derby runners. This shows 
the radical differences between the two types 
and so prevalent has this custom become that 
it might almost be taken for a proverb that a 
bench dog is useless for the field. They will, 
moreover, breed to a stud dog that is utterly 
hopeless from a show point of view, if he has 
a reputation in the trials. In this wise the 
differences between the types have been fos- 
tered and increased and two almost distinct 
races strung up in the same breed. 

Chicken, poultry, cattle, sheep and hog 
breeders have solved, a thousand times better 
than the dog men, the problem of the useful yet 
beautiful animal, and what can be done in 
this kind of animal breeding can be done with 
setters and pointers. Live stock breeders 
have shown conclusively that an animal to be 
useful does not necessarily have to be as ugly 
as sin. If this is true—and there is none 
who will question it—how can the gun dogs 
of this country be made a combination of 
the working and the ornamental types? The 
solution of the problem seems to be in the field 
trials putting a premium on bench quality 
and the shows taking into consideration the 
working powers of the dogs before them. 
This is a very hard thing to have done, but it 
appears to be the only way to reach the end 
we desire. 

At the field trials, the judges should take 
into consideration the looks of the dogs. In 
other words, when two dogs work equally well, 
as not infrequently happens, the prize should 
go to the one that most nearly approaches the 
physical ideal. This would put a value on 
looks and would make it worth while to train 
and break dogs that are good enough to win on 
the bench. On the other hand, the setter and 
pointer classes at the dog shows should be 
open only to those dogs that are really broken 
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und have been hunted over within the year. 
This would, of course, mean a lot of work; to 
collect and keep on record the affidavits of the 
hunting of the dogs shown, but would it not 
be worth the effort? If the American Kennel 
Club would not be willing to take this up, 
though by charging a small fee they could make 
it well worth while, some specialty club could 
be organized and obtain the right to attend to 
this. There are, of course, objections to the 
scheme, but it appears feasible, at least, and 
with perhaps a few modifications and maybe 
an addition or two it could be worked out 
successfully. That it would do much toward 
hastening the arrival of the combined field and 
bench dog there is little doubt, and it seems 
that the plan is at least worthy of considera- 
tion. N. W. Haynes 
New York City 


INSTINCT OR REASON? 


In making a clearing to add to our small 
patch of cultivated land near Kansas City, 
Mo., in the early sixties, it was necessary to 
fence up and lay around on the outside an old, 
much traveled Indian trail (many of the Shaw- 
nee Indians still residing in Johnson county 
at the time before their final removal to the 
Indian Territory) and narrow wagon road. 
It happened often that the rail fence was torn 
down on dark nights by Indians who came 
from town late and somewhat ‘‘illuminated,”’ 
so as to follow the old, well-worn road instead 
of the stumpy and rocky new one around the 
outside of the fence. 

A stockman had presented me with a collie— 
there was at least some blood of that breed in 
his veins—which, when fully matured, devel- 
oped into a very useful helpmate in handling 
stock of any kind on the farm. If hogs 
had broken into the field and Clip ordered 
to put them out, he, assisted by a few of my 
other dogs, never failed to clear the field un- 
assisted. A number of Indian families lived 
west of our place and their passing homeward 
at late hours was such a common occurrence 
that no attention was given it. Late one night 
Clip was heard making a great racket a dis- 
tance from the house near where the old road 
was shut off from going through that portion of 
the field, but as our dogs quite frequently got 
in pursuit of varmints during the night, the 
loud barking created no comment, although 
it continued throughout the entire night and 
ceased only after the faithful dog had been re- 
lieved from voluntary duty. Apparently 
Indians had thrown down the rail fence late 
in the night to pass through, left it down as 
usual, a bunch of roaming cattle found the 
gap, invaded the corn field, were discovered 
by Clip, driven out and, failing to bring assist- 
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ance by his fervent barking, remained to 
guard the opening during the entire night. 
Was that mere instinct? 


THE QUESTION BOX 

H. D. McC., Monessen, Pa.—I am contem- 
plating the purchase of a young bird dog. It 
is my intention to buy now and train the dog 
myself, for next fall’s hunting. A friend 
recommends the Irish setter. May I trouble 
you to tell me briefly the relative merits of 
Irish and English setters as field dogs? Also 
which dog would be of most service as watch 
dog in the stable ? 

Answer:—Much depends upon the qualities 
of the individual—both breeds make good 
field dogs if properly trained. The choice 
would be pfincipally a matter of fancy. Taking 
it on the whole, however, the English setter 
has, of late years, by far outclassed the Irish 
setter at field trials, so that the latter has 
dropped into obscurity. Which of the two 
breeds would be best suited for your purpose is 
a question which cannot be answered with any 
degree of certainty, for both are fast workers 
and wide rangers. Much depends as to where 
and on what particular kind of game to be 
used. For open country the setters may 
be preferable while for woodland and thickets 
a pointer may serve best because, as a rule, he 
works slower and closer to the hunter and is, 
therefore, not so easily “Jost”? on the hunt— 
while on point but a short distance from 
gunner. Whether the Irish setter or the 
pointer might make the best watch dog for 
the stable is a matter of individual aggres- 
siveness. 

S. A. D., Corfu, N. Y.—I have a fine English 
setter dog which has got into the habit of 
stealing eggs to suck, and am afraid some of 
the neighbors will lay poison for him if I cannot 
break him of it. I have fixed hot eggs and 
placed them out, also put pepper into some, 
but he is foxy and will not touch a fixed egg. 
So I prepared one egg with red pepper and 
broke it in his mouth; did this several times 
and thought I had him broken, but now find it 
a failure also. Can you suggest a remedy? 

Answer:—In trying the different ways you 
have taught.the dog to be careful. Fixing an 
egg, or several if need be, must be done with 
greatest care to prevent detection of the decep- 
tion. If you can get extract of cayenne pepper 
into the eggs so the shell has no odor of same, 
then place these at the different places where 
he usually finds eggs to suck, he will most 
likely take them and get ‘‘burnt’’—and cured. 
But you must let him find them, never break 
them in his mouth. In hiding them out to 
avoid scent you should not even touch the 
eggs with the bare hand. 


THE DOG 


P. H., Morris, Ill.—My English setter dog, 
past one year old, is of finest lineage and a 
very intelligent fellow, but he has never made 
any attempt to point game birds, although 
running into some coveys a number of times. 
The question is, is it worth while spending any 
time in training him? 

Answer:—Many dogs do not point or even 
slow up when coming onto birds till fully ma- 
tured. A long pedigree of itself is no guarantee 
of the ultimate utility, however, and time with 
plenty of chance on game must solve the 
problem. To be taken afield in the company 
of another dog which points will arouse latent 
talent quickest. But, as this dog is intelligent 
and well bred, you need not hesitate but go 
ahead and fully yard train to make perfectly 
obedient by the time he can be put on game 
next fall and further developed. He may 
come to a point on the jump at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


T. L. P., Joliet, Ill.—I have a fine pointer 
puppy, three months old, which I am keeping 
in the basement at night and has the freedom 
of the yard in daytime. Every evening I 
take it out for a walk, leading on light chain, 
and find it difficult to restrain him—pulls back- 
ward and forward and will not lead well and 
proper. What will induce him to quit tug- 
ging? 

Answer:—It is quite an easy matter to get 
a dog to lead well, or to quit tugging on his 
chain while tied to kennel, by using the force 
collar a few times—it teaches the dog that it 
must cease pulling or inflict self-punishment. 
But why lead so young a puppy? It should 
have freedom in romping about so as to get 
the benefit of the outing—exercise. Keeping 
in the basement is not to be recommended. 
Dampness therein will sooner or later cause 
skin disease. Supply a box kennel in the 
yard where it will be sheltered night and day; 
keep dry, clean straw therein for bedding, 
which should be changed frequently to prevent 
parasites—fleas and lice. If another dog 
(preferably of the same size) could be yarded 
with the pup, then the two would indulge in a 
great deal of play and ample exercise. A 
dog shut up alone will not romp sufficiently. 
If you could extend your walks in the evening 
with pup at freedom to the fields where game 
birds (or any other birds in absence of the 
former) can be found, and allow the youngster 
to hunt for and indulge in the frolic of chasing 
them it would soon make the pup anxious to 
get out and there would be no need of leading 
on chain; moreover, have the desired effect of 
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arousing instinctive qualities so much desired 
in a bird dog—bunting proclivity. 


W. J., Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.—I have been a 
subscriber to Fretp anp Stream for a long 
time and have read with much pleasure and 
profit the questions and answers in the dog 
department. I wish to ask a question and 
hope to be advised also. My Irish setter bitch 
has become deaf. I have had her in Florida 
for seven consecutive winters and hunted 
her each winter for two or three months. She 
is now nine years old. I sent my three dogs 
home in March by express and all arrived in 
usual good shape. A month later I returned 
myself and to my surprise found this bitch 
so deaf she can hear nothing. She is a 
great pet and has always been kept at and in 
my dwelling with the freedom of the place. 
Now, can anything be done to better her 
hearing, or is it simply age? She is in perfect 
health, in fact has never been sick; her only 
failing is she feeds too heavily and when not 
worked gets very fat. 

Answer:—Similar to man, the dog is prone 
to deafness to a degree by age. Old and very 
fat dogs, as a rule, are afflicted with internal 
canker of the ears, which causes temporary 
deafness to a degree or wholly. Examine the 
ears carefully.. If a dark, waxy substance is 
detected far down in the ear, canker may be 
the cause of deafness in your bitch and treating 
with canker cure (advertised in this issue) 
will bring relief and effect a cure in course of 
ten days. 


J. H.C., Longucuil, Canada.—I have an Irish 
setter bitch which will be three years old this 
spring. She is very obedient and seems a 
little nervous. I bought her of a friend and 
he claims he never hunted her. I brought her 
in the field last week and as soon as I fired a 
shot at some crows she ran away. I would like 
to know through your question box if there is 
a way of breaking her of that habit. By doing 
so you will oblige me very much. 

Answer:—Taking the bitch to the field and 
firing the gun before she has become accus- 
tomed to it has resulted in making her gun 
shy, which will require some little time to over- 
come. This, however, can be done successfully 
by merely following instructions as given on 
pages 103-112 in ‘‘The Amateur Trainer”’ 
(Frrtp AND Stream can furnish the book 
promptly). The modus operandi cannot be 
stated concisely enough in this department 
and still be explicit. 

Ep. F,. HABERLEIN 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 
‘THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER” 


This tells of sport and adventure in many 
seas and is by Charles Frederick Holder, author 
of ‘‘The Big Game Fishes,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
the Fishes,’’ ‘‘The Adventures of Torqua,”’ 
etc. For several years Mr. Holden lived on 
the extreme southwestern portion of the 
Florida reef, and thus fished during the summer 
as well as winter, enjoying the best season for 
sport, a time when Northern anglers are at 
home. His narrative relates largely to his 
experiences at those times; but part of the 
book is devoted to fishing in other waters, 
from Maine to California. Parts of the 
‘*Log’”’ have been published in various mag- 
azines, but anglers will be glad of the op- 
portunity to obtain it all in one book. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York 
City and Boston. 


“LIFE IN THE OPEN” 


While ‘‘The Log of the Sea Angler” is a 
book of 400 pages, its companion, which 
bears the above-named title, is even larger. 
This book also tells of fishing, but is of broader 
scope, for it deals with sport with rod, gun, 


horse and hound in Southern California, and is ° 


descriptive to a certain extent of that charm- 
ing region. Briefly, some of the subjects are: 
hunting with greyhounds, hunting lynx, deer, 
foxes, wolves, shore and other birds, waterfowl, 
bighorn, cougar, quail, wild goats;. trolling 
in deep waters, California sea fishing, cruising 
among the Channel Islands; the climate, game 
laws, etc. The book is replete with beautiful 
reproductions from photographs and drawings. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. 


‘*SILAS STRONG, EMPEROR OF THE WOODS” 


This is a story by Irving Bacheller that has 
to do with the varied interests that conflict 
in the North Woods, the lumbermen, the 
guides and camp-keepers, the preserve owners 
and the different classes of men and women 
who travel thither for recreation or amuse- 
ment. The story itself is charmingly told, 


and with it there is much that is instructive 
and enlightening. Silas Strong, the guide, 
hunter and trapper, is a character whose 
quaint sayings and knowledge of the woods will 
remind sportsmen of not a few of the honest 
old fellows they have met in the Adirondacks, 
while Master’s wooing of Miss Dunmore, the 
young woman who had been brought up in 
ignorance of life beyond the woods, assisted 
by Gordon’s children, is a charming tale in 
itself, although it is weak toward the end. 
But the manner in which Silas lures the giant 
trout to his landing net is alone worth the 
price of the book. Published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York City. 


“SHADOW LAND” 


In these ‘‘Stories of the South’ Florence 
H. Robertson appeals strongly to those who 
knew the relations between master, mistress 
and servants in the old days “‘befo’ de wah,” 
and who remember with pleasure the fidelity 
and love that prompted the blacks to re- 
main with their former masters and mis- 
tresses after the Lincoln proclamation. Pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger, the Gorham 
Vress, Boston. 


‘‘PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING” 


Walter Winans, vice-president of the Nation- 
al Rifle Association of Great Britain and author 
of ‘‘The Art of Revolver Shooting,’ ‘‘ Hints 
on Revolver Shooting,’’? and ‘‘The Sporting 
Rifle,’’ has added ‘‘ Practical Rifle Shooting”’ 
to the literature of the sport, and states his 
purpose as follows: Taking the stand long ago, 
that in a country like Great Britain too much 
devotion to cricket, golf and football leads 
men to ignore the art of handling firearms, he 
says public opinion has endorsed his doctrine 
of the absolute necessity that every able- 
bodied man should be able to bring at least as 
much skill to the handling of the rifle as he 
evinces with the cricket bat or golf club. In 
the minute instructions given in this little 
book he confines himself to practice at station- 
ary and moving artificial targets, and to game 
shooting, justifying his stand in the conclusion 
that the man who becomes thoroughly familiar 
with a practical rifle will take care of himself 
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if called upon to serve his country in time 
of need. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 


“THE DOG BOOK”’ 


Part VII of this valuable book by James 
Watson has just been issued from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City. 
It comprises: Chapter XXXI, The Black- 
and-Tan ‘Terrier; Chapter XXXII, The 
Bedlington Terrier; Chapter XXXIII, The 
Irish Terrier; Chapter XXXIV, The Dandie 
Dinmont Terrier; Chapter XXXV, The 
Skye Terrier; Chapter XXXVI, The Scottish 
Terrier; Chapter XX XVII, The Welsh Ter- 
rier; and Chapter XXXVIII, The Boston 
Terrier. It is fully illustrated. The com- 
plete book, we understand, will be issued 
shortly. 


‘CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE” 


In this book Charles Stedman Hanks treats 
both the theory and practice of the modern 
out-door man; but while it is intended as a 
manual, the book contains enough interesting 
matter to take it out of the rut of dry matter- 
of-fact stuff. It opens with a chapter on fire- 
arms and deals briefly with some of the 
principles of selection, sighting, shooting, 
ammunition, etc. Here we notice that Mr 
Hanks falls into one of the traps that lie 
in the pathway of beginners when he says 
that ‘‘a 32-40-185 rifle means that the barrel 
is made for a bullet with a diameter of .32 
of an inch,” etc. As a matter of fact, a 
.82-40 barrel may be any diameter from 
.308 to .319 of an inch, according to the 
maker. Other chapters deal with camp out- 
fits and supplies, camps, fires, camp cooking, 
getting lost, rods, fishing and fish, notes on 
hunting, a chapter on trapping, which seems 
a bit out of place in a book for sportsmen; 
various ways to do things in the woods, 
camp surgery, etc. There are numerous 
entertaining anecdotes throughout the book, 
and the illustratious are good. Taken alto- 
gether, this is a book sportsmen will be glad 
to read. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. 


“THE BOOK OF BOATS”’ 


This is a pocket-size history of boats 
of all sorts from the year one down to the 
present day. Of special interest is the de- 
scriptive matter relating to modern power 
boats, for it gives opportunities for com- 
parisons to those about to purchase some- 


thing new this season, and is replete with sug- 
gestions and valuable information. The book 
sells for fifty cents at all news stands, or will 
be sént on receipt of price by the publishers, 
the Truscott Boat Company, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


Ed. F. Haberlein, the well-known authority 
on dog-training, informs us that he is preparing 
to publish another book. It will be mainly 
hunting, fishing and camping reminiscences, 
shooting over dogs, horsemanship, life among 
the Indians in early days, etc.; in fact, an 
autobiography of Mr. Haberlein’s life in the 


open. 


A booklet from the W. P. Markle Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., is entitled, ‘‘Why not Reload 
Your Shells?”? and explains how this may 
be done economically and rapidly with the 
assistance of its Rapid Repair Mill. Paper 
shells are resized, ironed, decapped and re- 
capped in a jiffy, and the reloading is rapid 
and accurate. Send for the booklet. It is 
full of information. 


“‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains” is the 
title of a little pamphlet describing the joys 
of out-door life, just issued by the passenger 
department, Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
Within its striking green and red cover is con- 
tained complete information regarding the 
Colorado and Utah game laws, the kind 
and place where best hunting and fishing can 
be found, and the cost of camping outfit, all 
of which is valuable information for the 
sportsman. Write the Denver agent. 


‘‘Where to go Fishing” is a neat booklet 
issued by the Grand Rapids & Indiana Rail- 
way, ‘‘The Fishing Line.”” It contains much 
exact information and dozens of beautiful 
reproductions from photographs of the trout 
and bass waters of Northern Michigan, 
a synopsis of the fishing laws of that state, 
and two good maps. The booklet can be ob- 
tained from the general passenger depart- 
ment in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It is with sorrow that we chronicle the 
death of John Henry Rushton at his home in 
Canton, N. Y., May 1, in his sixty-second 
year. Mr. Rushton was best known as a 
canoe and small boat builder; but he was an 
enthusiastic sportsman and a fearless champion 
in the cause of fish and game protection, 
and one of the leaders in the famous Stillwater 
Club of St. Lawrence county in the vigorous 
war waged on illegal shooting and fishing. 
Mr. Rushton had built canoes and light row- 
boats for thirty years, and these have been 
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used on every waterway in this country, and 
in many foreign countries as well. They 
possessed so much merit that not a few of them 
have been used for more than twenty years 
and are still serviceable. Among these are 
the late George W. Sears’ (Nessmuk) canoes. 
Until the last, when continued ill health sapped 
his strength, Mr. Rushton took a deep interest 
in his life work, and was as enthusiastic as a 
boy in the building and equipping of his 
little boats, taking a personal interest in 
hundreds of his patrons and their cruises, aid- 
ing them in every way in his power. Mrs. 
Rushton and two sons survive him, and it was 
his wish that the business he had built up 
should be carried on, as it will be under the 
direction of his son, J. H. Rushton, Jr. 


James Frazer Marsters died at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., early in May. His age was 
fifty-eight years. For forty years he had 
been in the fishing tackle trade, and as he 
himself was an enthusiastic angler, he naturally 
became a leader for a large number of his 
friends, who depended on him largely for 
their tackle and for advice as to the best 
places for fishing. He had been ill for a 
long time. 


With very slight alterations the Savage Arms 
Company of Utica, N. Y., has been able to con- 
vert its regular 1899 model rifle into a take- 
down, without in any way sacrificing strength 
or durability. The take-down feature is 
simple; in fact, it is no more trouble to take 
this rifle down than it is the ordinary double- 
barrel shotgun. When the rifle is assembled 
and the fore-end in proper place, the barrel 
and receiver are locked securely together. This 
is a distinctive feature of the Savage take- 
down. A rifle that can be easily taken apart 
offers many advantages to the user, both for 
convenience in carrying and ease in cleaning. 
The company announces that it can furnish 
any of the round barrel model 1899 rifles il- 
lustrated in its catalogue with take-down 
feature at an additional charge of $5, except- 
ing the Featherweight. 


The benching and feeding of the dogs, 
the penning, caging and feeding of the poultry, 
pigeons, cats and pet stock at the following ex- 
hibitions, were entrusted to Spratt’s Patent 
(America) Limited during the past season: 
The Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City; 
The L. I. K. A. Kennel Club Show, Mineola, L. 
I.; New York Poultry Show, Madison Square 
Garden; Englewood Poultry Show; Boston 
Poultry Show, Mechanics Building; Du- 
quesne Kennel Club Show, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
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the Lynn and Haverhil Dog Shows; Port 
Richmond Dog and Poultry Shows, Staten 
Island; Scranton Poultry Show; The Dia- 
mond State Poultry Show, Wilmington, Del.; 
Wolverine Kennel Club Dog Show, Detroit, 
Mich.; Memphis Dog Show; Cincinnati 
Poultry Show; Cleveland Fanciers Poultry 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio; Newark, Paterson, 
and Rutherford Poultry Shows; Wisconsin 
Kennel Club Dog Show, Milwaukee; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dog Show; Mineola, Dover, 
and Trenton Poultry Shows; Buffalo Kennel 
Club Dog Show, Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlantic 
City Dog Show, and several others. 


At the recent tournament of the Zettler 
Rifle Club, New York City, a competitive 
rifle shoot in which all the prominent marks- 
men and crackshots were represented, Stevens 
and Stevens-Pope rifles again carried off the 
majority of the prizes. Stevens rifle tele- 
scopes raised records as usual, and were nota- 
ble factors in the making of ‘‘top notch’’ 
scores. In the leading event of the tourna- 
ment—the 100-shot match, Stevens and 
Stevens-Pope rifles secured the first four 
prizes. For best results in target shooting, 
it is obvious that a Stevens rifle and Stevens 
telescope are simply indispensable. The mar- 
velous Stevens accuracy means winning scores 
and first prizes. The J. Stevens Arms «& 
Tool Company announces that it has im- 
proved the No. 17 Favorite rifle by the ad- 
dition of a sporting rear sight and Rocky 
Mountain front sight. This will add mater- 
ially to the value of the rifle, yet there is no 
advance in the price of the same. It has also 
brought out a new extension rib, which will 
hereafter be used on the No. 250 series of 
Stevens hammer guns and the No. 350 
series of hammerless guns. The new check 
hook will be used on all double-barrel guns, 
as it takes all strain from the forearm. Thus 
the two improvements make the guns in the 
series noted above especially strong, pre- 
venting their shooting loose, with the heaviest 
charges of dense powders. 


The Fischer & Tesch Mfg. Co., 50-52 North 
Canal street, Chicago, in its latest illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue, sets forth the 
merits of the New Century telescopic steel 
fishing rod, its specialty. This rod is made of 
seamless steel tubing, and can be extended or 
telescoped at will without cutting the line or 
taking the rod apart, while by means of a patent 
locking device it is held secure at any length. 
It can be telescoped in one or two joints com- 
pletely, or all joints partly, and when com- 
pletely tele coped the entire rod is within 
the handle joint, from 20 to 31 inches in length. 
The handle is made entirely of metal, finished 
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in black, dark green, or imitation of bamboo, 
and is impervious to rust. It has cork- 
covered grips, in three styles, as preferred: 
single, double and muscallunge. The line 
runs through guides on the outside of the rod. 
The reel-seat is made of one solid piece and 
has a depressed recess to receive reel-base. 
The New Century rod is fully guaranteed 
against breakage from any defects in material 
or workmanship. The Fischer & Tesch Co. 
also turns out a gaff hook and landing frame 
and net, the handle of which is 36 inches and 
telescopes in the same fashion as the rod. 
With hook attached and fully extended it is 
42 inches in length. The landing frame 
can be attached by being screwed into the 
same socket from which the gaff hook is 
removed. The appliance has cork grip handle 
and is nickelplated the entire length, making 
it very attractive in appearance, while its 
extreme handiness will be readily conceded 
by all. 


The Clark-Horrocks Company of Utica, 
N. Y., will send you one of its new 176-page 
catalogues if you will write for it. Every- 
thing in fishing tackle is to be found in this 
catalogue, and amateurs can also obtain 
supplies for rod-making from this firm. 


That Comfort Sleeping Pockets have ap- 
pealed to sportsmen is evident from the fact 
that the manufacturers, the Metropolitan 
Air Goods Company, of Reading, Mass., are 
unable to supply the demand for them. Anglers 
who are compelled to go light swear by the 
pocket, for it is bed, sleeping-bag, and shelter 
tent combined, the air sack obviating the 
necessity of cutting browse for the bed, 
while at the same time it is damp-proof. A 
sportsman in Colorado who purchased one of 
the Comfort Pockets last autumn showed 
it to his friends, and since then sixteen of 
the pockets have been shipped to sport-men 
of that town alone. 


The tna Self-Heating Food Company, of 
74 Broadway, New York City, is building a 
large factory in Jersey City, and when this is 
completed, in vuly, the company will be 
prepared to supply, on a much larger scale 
than at present, its ‘‘hot meals without a fire;”’ 
in other words, goulash, soups of all kinds, en- 
trees, etc., ready prepared, so that the camper 
needs only to add cold water to have a hot 
meal ‘whenever he‘is ready for it. 


If you are going to Lake George for your 
vacation, provide yourself with some of the 
literature issued by the Delaware & Hudson 
Railway Company, 7 Cortlandt street, or 
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1354 Broadway, New York City. Four cents 
for the booklet, ‘‘A Summer Paradise,”’ two 
cents for a booklet, ‘‘The Adirondacks,” 
or ten cents for a 20 x 32 inch poster, ‘“‘The 
Canoeing Girl.” This railway offers numerous 
inducements to canoeists, anglers, and people 
who want to get away from the heat of the 
city in summer. Information about the fish- 
ing, hotels, routes, and everything needed will 
be furnished. 


On the day following the earthquake at 
San Francisco, Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company contributed, and had under way to 
the devastated city, from one of its Pacific 
Coast factories, two carloads of condensed 
milk and cream, aggregating 50,000 cans, 
the value of which was more than $5,000. 
Speaking of milk, the three-page illustrated 
article which appears in the April 26th issue 
of Leslie’s Weekly, relating to the methods em- 
ployed in the production of the products of 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, is a story 
which one should read who is interested in the 
problem of pure food. 


The Rutland Railroad and the New York 
Central Lines have inaugurated a double 
daily through Pullman service between Boston 
and Montreal via the Bellows Falls Gateway, 
being the shortest railroad route between 
these two cities, service being effective since 
May Ist, with latest Pullman equipment 
and through coaches. 


In 1496, a woman, famed for her beauty 
and learning, published the first English 
book on angling: the ‘‘Treatyse of Fyeshynge 
wyth an Angle.”’ She gave directions for 
making rods, lines and hooks, but did not 
mention reels. To-day they are a necessary 
part of every fisherman’s outfit. And the 
advance in rods from the clumsy eighteen- 
footer, with butt as big as your arm, of 1496, 
to the modern split bamboo, is not greater than 
the improvement in reels. Meisselbach’s 
‘‘Featherlight”’ reel is the latest, lightest 
and best for the money. See ad in another 
column. 


In the outfit of the Wellman-Herald Arctic 
Expedition is a King minnow net, made by the 
Reisner Manufacturing Company, Hagerstown, 
Md. These nets are made of steel, and the 
one selected will be used, if necessary, in 
catching shrimp for food while the party is 
in winter quarters. Write the Reisner people 
for circular describing their minnow nets. 


The Three-Barrel Gun Company, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., informs us that it has had 
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many demands for a_ high-grade, plainly 
finished, thoroughly well made three-barrel 
gun to sell at a popular price, and it is there- 
fore perfectly equipped and ready to supply 
its improved three-barrel guns to shooters. 
These weapons are made throughout from 
the best material, carefully finished, and the 
price is $65 net. This is an ideal gun for the 
shooter to take on his camping trips, for with 
it he is always ready for a shot at long or 
short range, as he has both rifle and shot 
barrels at his command, and this without 
carrying an extra ounce of weight. 


Pointers to practical bait casters are con- 
tained in the new booklet of Jas. Heddon 
& Son, Dowagiac, Mich. Among other things 
this booklet explains the advantage of ar- 
tificial bait, provided you have the right 
kind of artificial bait and not a piece of painted 
wood with a fish hook attached. Many 
anglers believe that in order to get the best 
results they should carry an assortment of 
bait, and many have expressed the opinion 
that all they need is a good assortment of 
Dowagiac baits. The new booklet shows 
the Dowagiac minnows in their natural colors. 
It is a beautiful booklet and will be sent free 
by addressing Jas. Heddon & Son, Dept. 
4 E, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Fishing tackle dealers should secure samples 
of the new Kelso automatic reel, a light, 
inexpensive, effective reel, that may be 
used on either bait or fly rods. It has large 
line capacity and is guaranteed. Send to 
H. J. Frost & Co., 89 Chambers street, New 
York City, and also ask for one of the firm’s 
new catalogues. 


The attention of anglers is called to an 
advertisement in this issue of some valuable 
fishing tackle and oil paintings that the estate 
of the late William C. Harris wishes to dis- 
pose of. The prices are very low and these 
articles should sell readily. 


Believing that the steel fishing rod has come 
to stay with a great many fishermen, and that 
it will stand more than any wood rod in 
getting through brush with rod set up, E. 
vom Hofe, 97 Fulton street, New York City, 
announces that for those who insist on steel 
rods, he is offering a special bargain in his 
advertisement, to be found elsewhere in this 
issue, which will appear this month only. 
These rods have cork grips and are of “the 


finest quality throughout. The price is 
$2.25. Can you beat it? 


If you are going abroad this summer, stop 
in at 39 Broadway, New York City, and ask 
for information concerning ships of the fleet 
of the MHolland-America Line, dates of 
sailing, rates, etc. This fleet consists of the 
steamships Noordam, Ryndam, Statendam, 
and the latest, the New Amsterdam, a 17,000 
ton ship. All of these ships have bilge keels 
and twin screws, with separate engines for 
each screw, so that break-downs are not likely. 
They are not flyers; but the New Amsterdam 
will leave New York on Wednesday morn- 
ing and land her passengers in Boulogne-sur- 
Mer on Friday morning of the following week, 
which means that they will reach either Paris 
or London 6n Friday afternoon. For comfort 
and elegance nothing better can be desired. 


Don’t forget that the glorious Fourth is 
not far away, and that the day is incomplete 
if the average youth cannot fire a revolver 
in honor of the day. Send to the Harrington 
& Richardson Arms Company, 332 Park 
avenue, Worcester, Mass., for circular re- 
lating to its Young America double-action 
revolver, which is made in both .22 and .32 
calibers, retailing at $2.50 only, although 
well made, safe and reliable. 


The average metal butt-caps put on bait- 
casting rods are far less serviceable than 
ornamental; but any one who has such a 
fitting on his favorite rod can use one of 
Donald Fraser’s flexible rubber butt-pads, as 
these are made to slip over the metal butt- 
caps, and the bottom is corrugated, so that 
it will not slip if the butt of rod is held against 
the angler’s body in playing a big fish, hence 
the latter should have no opportunity to get 
away if once hooked. Send 35 cents for a 
small butt-pad for light casting rod, or 50 
cents for one that will fit a salt-water rod, 
to the Sportsmen’s Specialty Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and be happy. 


If you are going on a canoeing or fishing 
trip, send to G. T. Bell, passenger and ticket 
agent of the Grand Trunk Railway, at Montreal, 
Canada, for one of the folders and maps of the 
Algonquin Park, showing canoe routes. These 
can also be had of F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, 
New York City, and of G. W. Vaux, room 917, 
Merchants Loan and Trust building, Chicago 
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RIFLES SHOOT STRAIGHT AND STRONG 


The name “ Winchester ” on a rifle barrel is the hall-mark of accurate and strong 
shooting. This is due to the excellence of Winchester barrels, the knowledge 
and experience embodied in their manufacture and the care taken in targeting 
them. Only good guns ever leave our factory. For results always use Winchester 
guns for all your shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


100 STRAIGHT 


By E. C. GRIFFITH 


In a Team Match at Watertown, Mass., May 5th, 1906, He Shot 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS POWDER 


The New Bulk Powder for Shot Guns. 


























¥ E. C. Griffith, twice winner of the grand American handicap, killed 100 straight. 
When Griffith had killed 75 straight, interest in his work increased, and as he scored kill after kill without 
a miss the enthusiasm was intense. 
When he took the mark for the last five birds every eye in the crowd, which, by the way, was by far the 
largest ever seen at the local range, was on him. 
As the scorer called the remaining kills, everybody was on tiptoe, and as this wonderful shot knocked the 
i 100th bird to pieces a mighty shout went up. — Boston Globe. 
Have your shells loaded with “ Dead Shot Smokeless.” 
Your dealer w.ll gladly supply it. If you are in 
doubt write to us. Write to us anyway for booklet. 
« BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


ST. LouIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1. FiIsHERMAN: ‘Gee, whata bite! I'll bet there’s a whale after my hook.” 
Tue Bear: “Ah,ha! A gay fisherman looking for sport. I'll give him some.” 





DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always 
have a supply on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street, New York. 








SMITH Q WESSON 
WESSON ‘hovcivess REV OLVERS 


toodo-meni cmaped are the thoroughbreds of the revolver 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine. world. They’re absolutely and always 
: dependable, yet built on lines of grace 
@ and beauty, light, and trim and 
neat—a gentleman’s arm. 
) SMITH & WESSON Revol- 
vers are a tested assemblage 
of tested parts—tested for 
accuracy, efficiency and 
range—and proven to 
possess a degree of in- 
fallibility worthy the 
dependence of life. 



















ry 


The .32 and .38, 5 shot—.44 6 shot—double action SMITH & WESSON 
revolvers are fitted with automatic shell extractor. The perfect alignment of 
cylinder and barrel, insuring the maximum of accuracy, is found only in 


The only high grade, 
a . gi 2 is iL Gea teveines * illustrates and describes each model e ffi Cc i en t desk and 
in detail and gives an expert's instruction for target shooting. “The most in pocket revolver made. 
teresting and instructive revolver catalogue published. Sent free upon request 
SMITH & WESSON, ll StocKbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Ave., Alameda, Cal. 
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The Championship 








of Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha Tourna- 
ment, March 20-22, 1906, was 
won by MR. GEORGE W, 
MAXWELL, of Holstein, Neb., 


an amateur, who used 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 


Sean iuemonemianendnenale 








Laflin & Rand 


POWDER COMPANY 








170 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
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ACCURACY 





























For the long, difficult shot 
when you and your gun are 
taxed to the utmost, U.M.C. 
Cartridges are necessary to 
bring down the game. Their 
accuracy is proved every day. 
Recently, in the New York 
Open Rifle Tournament, Dr. 
Hudson placed 15 U. M. C. 
.22 Shorts, at 75 feet, so that 
they cut the } inch bull’s-eye 
ar soap ra + Premium. 

Specify U. M. C. Make. 
THE UNION METALLIC gl a COMPANY, 

aston BRIDGEPORT, on 


313 Broadway, 86-88 First Street, 
New York City. San Francisco, Cal. 








_TiE GLORIOUS 


Celebrate safely with a reliable firearm and 
blank cartridges. Show your boy how to use it 
and avoid high explosives and dangerous toys. 


YOUNG AMERICA * $950 50 = 


Reliable 
Durable 


courts eoriom 
REVO 


22 bdo 7 — bad Fire. 
32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Center Fire. 
Tf not to be had of your dealer send money 
order, stating preference, and we will send by re- 


turn mail or express, prepaid. Catalog /ree. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


882 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass, 


in Field and Stream 
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The Zardin Baby Featherweight Repeater. A new high-grade .22 


caliber repeating rifle which weighs only 3 pounds 10 ounces ! 


But this gun is no toy. It is a new and busi- 
ness-like rifle. It combines all the good old Hardin 
features—solid top, side ejection and simple mech- 
anism — with the newer sliding forearm action 
which is so easy to work without spoiling the aim. 


The reduction of cost and weight is positively 
not at the expense of ZZzr/zm quality. The high 
standard Marlin drop forgings are used in the 
breech block, frame and inside working parts. 
The rifle has the pleasant ZZarvin balance. Both 
.22 short and .22 long-rifle cartridges can, by 
means of an extra carrier, be used in the same 


gun—a Mardin feature which all rifle shooters 
greatly enjoy. 

The Zlardin standard of accuracy is maintained 
in the highest degree by the most careful boring 
and the deepest grooving, which last care gives 
the barrel about double the life of the product 
of other riff makers. 

Take a Jardin Featherweight on your fishing trip or to 
the summer camp. Take one home to the farm or wher- 
ever your vacation finds you, and see what pleasure a good, 
light .22 caliber repeater can add to vour outing. 

It is an ideal squirrel rifle and can be relied upon to get all 
the killing power there is out of any .22 cartridge in hunting 
any sort of small game. 


If your dealer cannot supply you witte us direct. A complete description of this 
wonderful little rifle is given in our 1906 Catalogue. Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


The Marlin Firearms ©., 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














BRADLEY'S ANTI- For Shotguns, Rifles and Revolvers. They 
RUST ROPES. 


guns; soc. for Rifles; 25c. for Revolvers, Give gauge and length of barrel. Send for 
circular giving full particulars. 


Bradley's Shotgan Sights make wing shooting easy and certain, 


camnot rust or pit if these ropes are used. No 
more worrying to keep your firearms in perfect 
condition. Sent postpaid, $1.00 per set for Shot- 


Scores greatly increased at trap and in 








field. Price, postpaid, soc. Send for circular. 





Address E. S. BRINGHURST, Clarksville, Tean, 











Best thatcan 
be made 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
32 Warren Street 





She “OLD RELIABLE” 


Fred Coleman’s score of 47 straight, at live birds in England, 
as well as 24 out of 25 at 31 yards shows how the Parker Gun shoots. 
See another column in this paper showing his marvelous records, 


PARHER BROS.., 55 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


“The Only Abso- 
lutely Reliable”’ 














Has None its 
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“The Best Gift of All” 


—Her Diamond Engagement Ring 
THE LOFTIS SYSTEM. Thanks to the Loftis System the day has passed when only 


the rich can wear a Diamond. The credit of the honest 
employee is just as good as that of his more fortunate employer. Confidence in the honesty 
of the people is the keynote of our success. 


DIAMONDS AS AN INVESTMEN a Diamonds are a better and safer investment 


than real estate, banks. insurance, stocks, 
etc, By the Loftis System you have possession of your property while paying for it, the 
pleasure of its use and the increase in valuation which is sure to follow. Diamonds have 
advanced in value 20 per cent annually in recent years and their scarcity indicates a still 
further increase in the near future. Diamonds are the universal currency and can be immed- 
iately converted into cash. Diamonds enhance woman's beauty. also man’s prestige and 
prosperity. It pays to look prosperous; to be successful, look successful—wear a Diamond. 


LOFTIS O 
SYSTEM D IAM O N D ~ CREDIT 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. ¢t,xs,%e22 x00 gur new ttustravea Catalog, 6 pages, 100 poate 


graphic reproductions of the latest and most fashionable in jewelry 
art; you can make selection in the privacy of your own home and the article selected will be sent on approval without 
expense to you. If you decide to purchase, you pay one fifth of the amount and pay the balance in eight equal monthly 
payments. 
OUR PRICES are 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. We are direct importers, 
buying our Diamonds in the rough, which we cleave, cut and polish in our own work shops. In 
buying from us you save the profit of broker, jobber, wholesaler and retailer. 
OUR GUARANTEE We give you our written guarantee certificate as to value and quality of Diamond 
* purchased, and the privilege of exchunging same at any time for any other article of Jewelry 
from our Million Dollar Stock, or for a larger stone. allowing jou full credit for what you have already paid. Our Guar- 
antee is backed by higher bank and commercial ratings than all our small imitators combined—consu!t your local Banker, 
have him refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings. 
STRICTLY CON FIDENTIAL. Every transaction with our customers is strictly confidential, for even your own 
* family need not know that you are not paying spot cash — unless you tell them. 
The Diamond your friend is wearing was probably bought on the Loftis System. 


YOUR CREDI established with us is a valuable asset elsewhere. Other standards of value may rise or fall, but 
Diamonds, the universal currency, will continually increase in value. 


THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMONDS ON CREDIT HOUSE. Esaviisnct uss gun 


continuous record of suc- 
cess, we are the oldest, the largest, and most reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. 


4“ 9 Let us act as your bankers and help you make money, Send today for latest Catalog and Dia- 
SAVE A DIAMOND. mond Souvenir.showing™ How easily you can wear and own a Diamond by the LoftisSystem.” 


DIAMOND CUTTERS DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
WATCHMAKERS OFTIS JEWELERS 
Dept F109 92-96 STATE STREET BROS & CO. se CHICAGO, ILL., U.6.A. 
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Tllustredon, courtesy Chicago Record-Herald Sunday Magazine 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS 


IN THE LEAD AS USUAL 








THE OFFICIAL RECORDS SHOW THAT 
High Average for the year of 1905—THE 
REAL WORLD’S CHAMPIONSiIIP 
—was won by Mr. Fred Gilbert, who 
broke 95.6 per cent. of the 17,065 targets 


he shot at e e a e e 








MR. GILBERT, OF COURSE, USED 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 




























Send for 


No. 4. $100 
List — 
ART CATALOGUE 


and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 







ITHACA GUN CO., Lock Box No. 11, ITHACA, NEW YORK 1 

















THE THREE-BARREL GUN —Twe Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Combined | 

12, 16 and 20 GAUGE ¥- 

25-20, 25-25, 30-30 and 
E 


32-40 C ALIBR 






Perfect Balance. Light Weight 
THE ONLY GUN ahe 


FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF GAME 

















SEND NOW FOR CATALOG 


8x THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 
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In brush shooting, when quick, snappy work is necessary, The Hunter One-Trigger is perfection 


Perfect Gun Satisfaction 


is yours if you use an 


L. C. Smith Gun 


with the 


Hunter One-Trigger 


The Gun for You, because it has 
been proved by the severest tests— 
the most perfect Gun at 


any price. 


Write for catalogue—now, before you forget it. 


Hunter Arms Co., Futton, N. Y. 
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This rod will not ‘‘ wobble,” bend or break at the joints. _ j 12. 
As will be seen by the accompanying sectional cuts, when its three sections are screwed home it is to all intents as 


solid as a one-piece rod. A long, neatly fitting, steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in its solid brass section 
and imparts to the rod a_ special rigidity which the screw, thus_ relieved of all side strain upon 
it, backs up. It Any cleaner will 








has tw teel ¢ < = fit. Ask your 
h a mp xe} —~<S i a} eee 

nts, steel swive 

at its end ands: ~S —— Price,prepaid, $1.00 
fitted with hand-  —aqmme§ _ DA State caliber. 


some cocobola 
handle. Two de- Send for 56-pg. 

















tachable tips catalogue *C. 


acon sneha AXE Co., pinnae sich. 

















A good night compan- 
ion. No hunter should 


HAWKEYE : 


Refrigerator tied on the head, can 


betilted up or down, 


















eS BASKET ag 
—_— wherever you look, 
: a - will not smoke, heat, : 
S= Bn A a se beret hg + | | or blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror 
— y c 0 < gottully coo. or ; ; , i 
= Peatiben., Rpsstemen, Saviors, Autor lens. ———_ a. — — = 3 differ- 
—S mobilists and OMlee-people. Strong rattan ent styles. ingle lens, spreads the light, $5.00. ouble lens, 
body, hinged lid, non-rusting metal-lin- concentrates the light, = Interchangeable tens, combines 
ing, interlined with asbestos and hair both single and double, $6.50 
elt Removable ice compartment. s 
Bottom dressed with mineral paint—proof Rg ay THE NORTHWESTERN CLAS P KNIFE Opened with one 
against dampness. Special sizes for auto- Use This Basket hand, giving use of 
mobiles on request. 30 Days at Our Risk in. reacts locked 
Size 2, 20x18, 10 inches deep, $8.50 If your hardware dealer h 4 losed 
Size 1, 18x10, 8 inches deep $8.25 does not have Hawkeye gate settle a mg 
Size 0, 13x9, Tinehes deep $2.50 Refrigerator Baskets, , _ _ Length overall,9} in. 
Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with asesge i hen poe —. Cutting _ 44 in. Stag handle, weight 4 oz. Price, $2.50. 
endorsements from folks you know. heb pity og wart ete T | d by all dealers or direct, Send for circular. 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. “makes good.” Otherwise | R. C. KRUSHKE, . . Duluth, Mina. 
Main St., Burlington, Ia. | return it as our expense. | 











° in protecting your 

LEARN DON T DELAY Scarf Pin with a 
“CLINCH,"* The greatest invention for the 

How To protection of SCARF PINS from loss by acci 





dent or robbery. Holds the pin with the grip 
ofa vise. Easily adjusted and easily released. 
Game Heads, Birds, One turn to the right holds the pin, one turn to 
No. 1,Gold Plated, the left releases it. If your jeweler can't sup- 
Animals, Fishes, Etc. 25 cents. ply you, we will send either style postpaid 
pated b on receipt of price. 
Be a taxidermist. Wecan teach you by 
Mall to stuff specimens of birds, animals, THE HOFFMAN NOVELTY co. x Geld 7 as. 
fishes and reptiles; also to tan skins, make P.O. Box 314, Dept. E. ALBANY, N.Y api 
rugs, etc. (This is a most profitable and 3 T N 5 
fascinating business). Easily and quickly oiteaiiteciceaian ee 
learned in your own home, during your 
spare time. Adapted to Men, Women and 
Boys. Standard Methods, low rates, 
satisfaction Guaranteed. If you are a 


sportsman, naturalist or nature lover, you 


























should be able to save your fine trophies. Tents king Ut ‘1 Cot 
h ffice or den with beau- » Coo! ig Utensils, $s, 

Efel mounted specimens. Double your in- Tables, Stoves, Boats, Canoes 

eee ee etnat Ul co. coed tov ons eenett- Our complete catalogue describing the necessities 

ul catalog.and the Taxidermy Magazine— and luxuries of a complete camping outfit will be 

both free. Ask today. sent free upon application. (Send for it to-day.) 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 
3 Z S8t., Omaha, Neb. 











FREE SUGGESTIONS ON CAMPING CONVENIENCES 


6B FT. BIN. LONG Send for our free catalogue illustrating new goods 
and new ideas in camp furniture and outfits that will 
double the enjovment and convenience of your 
summer outing. 

We have three interesting books attractively 
illustrated, each containing 136 pages, nicely bound : 
The Camper’s Manual, the Fisherm: in’s Manual and the 
Sportsman’s Manual. They are worth at least 50 cents 
each ; only 30 cents for the three, or 10 cents for any one delivered to you by mail. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. Co., Racine, Wis. | 
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(Ain Bao being) 


Reproduction from a photograph that tells the story of our 


Comfort winding Pocket. 


begehay > who ¢ 


pac “dit 


amp, 
wagons, 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., tx sox 18s, Reading, Mass. 


are interested in fisheries, mines 
yn mules or on the back, the main 


DEADLY PARALLEL! 





Ovo Srrte 
SurePinc Bac % Ar Beo 
- Swe 22x26 Iwcnes 
Wercnt 26.85. Bozs. 











veying 





yutfits, etc., whether the outfit 
| bulk Circular free. 


crews, logging « 


object is to save weight an 














EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Fisherman 
Hunter 
Trap Shooter 
Camper and 
Outdoor Enthusiast 


retailed at wholesale prices 








Ge" Send to-day for our com- 
plete mail order catalogue. 
It will save you money! 














The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


The Oldest Sporting Goods 
House in the Northwest 


317-19 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 














DRY FEET=>— 
Gokey's Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST fer Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men’s 
Street and Dress Wear. 




















Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 


Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 








TENDER FEET. (The IXL Boot) 
Send. for Catalog te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CoO. 


No. 6 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y., U.S. A 


Agents wanted inevery town 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


‘ 


.Wite Sand Landing, Misurie.  , 
May 7enth, 06. 
Drere FELDE AN STREME: 

The edditore rites that joak of mine abowt 
the felloe prefering nailz to Katfish I mene 
that uther fish came out of the ark. dont 
let it okur agen sais he. That comes from my 
failing to lissen toe the saige advise of Sar 
Ann. i told you soe sais she when she red 
the edditores letter lookin over mi showlder 
& The edditore allsoe rites asking why i dont 
send in moar filosofy which dont grow in these 
flinty hills nohow. & the peepul in these 
here Parts hav come toe look with suspishun 
on yore Unkel David. Its becaus they rede 
FELDE AN StremMe «& dont understand my 
filosofy egzactly, soe I will hav to quit solicit- 
eing subscripshuns or stop riting filosofy an 
I nede thee money. U no me. 

Some peepul are always harping abowt 
prosperitie. The papers is full of it but yore 
Unkel David cant seem to see where prosperite 
benefits him enny. When u convins a man 
that he owt toe rede a Grate magazeen he 
admits he owt, but sais whar am I 2 git the 
money from. Rents is going up awl the time, 
groserys costs moar & moar, taxes is higher, 
caliko is up, coal oil costs moar every yere, 
catridges higher, powder moar than ever, 
whiskey aint chepe, & yet when I want 2 ask 
25 c moar for a dais work I get jumpt on & 
I dont see no advantije in prosperitie nohow. 
Thats what yore Unkel David heres on awl 
sides & when he tries toe convins peepul of the 
error of there wais they get offended & he 
has 2 call the dele off or scrap & the same 
don’t alwais bring in subskripshuns which is 
bad enny way u look at it. 

Cutting ties for the R. R. is the grate in- 
dustrie in this part of Misurie & Squire 
Leeson sais it has been sutch every sins thee 
lait unpleasantness which is the saim as 
saying the war onlie more polit. A good 
huskie man gits 10c for eatch tie & the squire 
sais if he can cut ten or 12 per day he is doing 
well & bords himself & buys his own axe & 
etc., not to menshun something toe kepe 
his courage up. Instead of the price of ties 
going up there is no sutch thing, onlie gro- 
series & etc., & spring cloathes goes up, but 
never wages which is standard. 


_UNKEL DAVID'S 





















I see by the papers that Anderue Karnigee 
has quit giveing out publik Liberarys an is 
devotin his milyuns toe eddicateing peepul 
how toe spel Korectlie Foloe yore Unkel 
Anderue sais he, an yew will learn the Art of 
spelleing. 

Now what I wood like toe no is why dew 
sum peepul alwais say whar did he git it 
Refering to Anderu when his pres agent gives 
out something for publicashun conserning 
the Grate multe milyun air. Sar Ann sais 
they mene whar did he git these here publik 
liberarys but I doant think soe. 

Sum time ago when I lived in Texas I rote 
to Anderu requesting the donashun of a (1) 
publik liberary for the Town I then livd inn 
butt he dident pay no atenshun to it. Sar 
Ann sais he imitated my spelling and I think 
soe 2. Only he is not wiling to admit it 
sais she. Never mined sais i, if a Grate steal 
man like Anderue thinks yore Unkel Davids 
spelling is good enough for the peepul of his 
adoptd countrie we shoudent objekt. No 
dowt he redes FELDE AN STREME reglar an gets 
his kew from it, which is a grate edicashunal 
institushun u_ bet. 

old Man Leeson my naybur sais he dont 
wonder Anderu dug up so willingly to help 
the pore stricken peepul of San Francisko in 
there our of nede. I here sais he that the 
steal mills is running day an nite & Sun- 
dais shiping steal to Frisco how much did 
unkel Rustle Saige giv sais I. I dont know 
sais he but the last thing I herd was that 
Rustle was trying to get chainge for a quarter 
soe I suppose he donated something after 
all. I new he wood sais I for he is a Grate 
an Good man althow he dont allow a felloe 
has a rite toe take a vacashun onct a yere. 

I am also glad to lern that my frend Jno 
B Rockingfeller has returnd to buzness after 
his resent: vacashun. Moar interust in the 
good peepul of San Fransisko who is burning 
coal oil now mostly instid of electrik lites as 
usual. frend Jno dug up 2 sais Leeson how 
mutch sais I I dont know sais he, but | 
herd the felloes at the grosery say Jno wasent 
sutch a bad man as he is paintd. but | 
dident no he used paint onlie a wig. 

He must be in cahoots with the New Jersie 
felloes who propos to kill muskeetos with coal 
oil. This seems wastful to me when the 
hills all abowt hear are coverd with penny 
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The best handbook for the woods ever published 


CAMP KITS 482 CAMP LIFE 


BY 
CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 


“NIBLICK” author of ‘‘Hints to Golfers.”’ 


Fully and practically illustrated with 
52 illustrations from photos. $17.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.02. 

founded « 


PRACTICAL handbook for the woods, 
many camping trips with a varied assortment of 
guides and after many kinds of game and fish. It ti kcs 
up outfit, camp cooking, illness in camp, shooting, fishing, 
trapping and general woodcraft. It is the condensed 
wisdom of a sensible outdoor man, but entertaining read 
ing as well as valuable information. 
The arrangement of the volume adds very much 
practical effectiveness. The index is full and definit 
AN UNEXPECTED SHOT moreover, the chapters classify the information in exact] 
the way in which the sportsman is apt to need it 
The volume is long, narrow, and compact, so that it is exactly fitted to go in the side 
pocket of a shooting coat, and is bound in a tough and durable canvas. 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


to its 














CHARLES 


It’s What's Inside the Gan or Tin that Gounts. 


Whenever you see the name of 
Wm. Underwood Co. on the 
OUTSIDE of a can you may 
count on the QUALITY of what's 


INSIDE. 


UNDERWOOD’S 







































y; : . 27 =. / eat i 
os ame - ORIGINAL 
ae on 
oe eS DEVILED HAM 
e) f 3 N \ . 
an { 7 ‘ is ABSOLUTELY PURE! 
> WY ’ y ‘* . . 
eS $e 4 REX There is not one particle 
we 4 of coloring matter nor 
preservative in Under: 





ee , wood’s goods. 


The Little Red Devil Brand is made of the Finest Sugar Cured Hams of our own curing and 
Pure Spices and Nothing Else! 


IT “ > > ‘ ~ 
me Dot ait von Can ee” Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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SPORTSMEN 


It’s Now Ready. 
The 
Sportsman’s Complete Guide 


Books in one; bristles with 
pertinent tacts and 1, apt illustrations, all 
savory with the flavo field and stream. 
Tells all about hunting. fishing and camping. A 
book to be coveted by every genuine sportsman. 





ASS N BADGE 


Four ‘‘Buzzacott” 


000 


r of woods, 


ir wilt BE SENT FREE oppress 
Am. 2 Can. Sportsman’s Ass’n 
Box 688 . ELGIN, ILL. 
































727 Special Waterproof Wall Tents, mn 25 


Our Special Waterproof Wall Tents are th 
of comfort and convenience The y are a ligh 
color and do not attract insects. 

Catalog K of Camp and Canoe Outfits contains a 





complete line of canoes, tents, cots, camp cook out- 
fits, furniture, etc. Send for it now. Mailed on 
request. 


The Charles J. Godfrey Co., 111 Chambers St., New York,U.S.A. 











THE new catalogue which 
we have just issued is a 
complete history of out-door 
the way to 
is a most in- 
the pleasure 
giving devices 
sportsmen 
dition <. 


and 


experiences 
meet them It 
teresting book of 


and comfort 
which campers and 
under varying cor 
Je will mail you 
catalogue Ss postpaid 
request 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
Complete Outfits for Exy 
Campers, Prospectors and H 


57 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


this new 
on 


Jorer 
inters, 


Please suy you 


Sau 
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royal wedes an all u nede 2 doe is toe burn 
a few in a shovel & walk threw the hous with 
it driveing them awl out then cloas the doors 
& turn in. When yore Unkel David goes 
fishing which is frequent he takes along a 
few of the penny royal wedes an mashes them 
until the juse runs then rubs it on his 
hands and face which preevents the inseks 
from biteing but this dont kepe wood ticks 
from biteing not mutch an which is 2 
kinds of gaim not yet egsterminatd in the 
Grate stait of Misurie. 


P. S. Poker 
reeson why this 


owt 


flees 


count as their is no 
varietie of gaim shoud be 
exterminatd in Misurie or ennywhere elst 
for that matter. & as for wood ticks « flees, 
I think if something isent dun soon toe drive 
them out of Misurie yore Unkel David will 
have toe move for he cant stand these here 
inseks nohow & Sar Ann sais they get on her 
what ever that menes ennyhow they 


dont 


nerves 


shure are a Grate nuisuns. We was thinking 
sum ef moving in toe Illinoy but my bruther 
sais they hav tiks their 2 soe we dont no 
where toe goe. & their aint mutch toe 
attrack a man with my attanements hear 
nohow. 

P. S. Egcept the fishing. 

Pleas send FELDE AN SrreMeE toe the 
peepul encloased herewith «& rite at onet 
weather the publisher can use a barel of 


Potatos whitch my naybur wood like to give 


insted of cash. I hav plenty of chanses to 


take white whiskey, but I try hard to kon- 
vins my frends thatt FeLpre an SrreME is a 
Grate religus magacine & dont egscept noe 


tangel foot for subskripshuns not enny. 
My nefew that lives in San Francisko rites 
that the fishing is good their now « he hasent 
nothing elst toe doe. He lives in a tent in 
golden gait Park. When the airth quack 
sais he I was so flustricated I dident 


come 
noe whitch way to run but I saved my fish- 
ing tackul & the latest number of FELprE 


AN STREME alsoe a pare of summer drores soe 
I am fixt for life. This shows the efects of 
the training the young man had when he lived 
with me. But he sais he kant ketch nothing 
but salt water fish & as he sais fresh water 


is scarse Sar Ann sais he must be pritty 
thirsty eateing salt fish all the time. wr Ann 


fixt up.a box of henseggs & vegetabuls & we 
inkluded a lot of blankets & close & sutch 
things & sent them toe him soe he must 
be comfortabul by this time I hope soe at 
enny rait. 

Squire Leeson sais he hopes they used up 
all the dynamit owt their the peepul 
cant get noe more this seeson toe kill fish 
with, which is bad for spoart in Misurie. 

Yores trulie 
UnKEL Davip 


soe 


and Stream 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
protection against rain. Water-proofed by a patent 
process, permitting thorough ventilation, yet rain 
does not penetrate in any Ordinary storm. Soft 
and pliable; sightly and durable; no rubber or 
paraffine. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 
guaranteed. 

Coat lined throughout the entire body with same 
rain-proof material as outside. Patent bellows 
under arms give extra ventilation and freedom of 
movement with paddle, rod or gun. Pockets for 
everything. 

Trousers reinforced front and large double seat. 

Give loose breast measure Over garments to be 
worn with coat. Waist and leg measure for 
trousers. 

Made in two colors, light tan and dead grass 
green 

Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat, $1. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping, boating climbing. Coat, 
$5.00; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self-meas- 
urement sent free. Special discount to dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 
2 Blandina St. Utica, N. Y. 













if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don't give it a chance to fail you 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order, “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 


lubricant. Won't 
rust. Apply it to rod 
A ints, they will come 
apart easily. Use on rod, 
> —it’s good for wood—pro- 
motes pliability. Rub on line, 














Con- 
Z tains no 

acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 












Price, 8.00 


prevents rotting. Trial bottle Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spool 
sent FREE by G.W. COLE co., runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 

13 Washington Life Building, express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price 

New York City. THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 














Here’s a Fine Hand-Made 
Reel for Little Money — 


This is cur new pered in oil. The spzra/ gears are 
Eli Special. It frictionless, quadruple multiplying 
is noiseless, and highly tempered. 
smooth-running The degree of accuracy in construc- 
and delicate to tion is one-thousandth of acentimeter. 
You can make Spool holds 100 yards of medium 











the touch. 


long casts with light bait. size silk line. 

Just the reel for youif you want Weare putting the Eliout at $10.00. 
a good, durable, dependable Order this reel now— put it to the test 
reel at a moderate price. The —if you don't find it a fine reel, the 


Eli Specialis made of the best best reel value you ever saw, send 
quality German Silver. Allbear- it back and we'll promptly refund 

ings are steel, hardened and tem- your money. 

Dur 1906 Catalogue describes this and other high grade reelsthat have won 9 per 
Complimentary—With each ree! sold cent of all important events at World’s Tournaments. All prices. Write for copy today. 

t 


tp Reel ona } Sesoneanan airs Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co., Dept. 10, Nevada, Missouri, U.S.A. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 











7 Fi EL D AND STREAM A 
THE “‘EXPERT’’ REEL 
SI DA SS 
| = 


Large capacity. Light in weight. Very strong 
Extensively used in lake and salt water fishing. 
Smaller sizes for trout or bass-fly rod. Hardened 
steel bearings. No gearing to get out of order. 
Hardened steel click, double-pointed, reversible. 
Others have brass click. 

Backsliding. No gearing to cause trouble. 
Patented brake guard. Removable spool. Only 
one screw in whole reel, and it can’t work loose. 
Best trolling reel made. Will stand hard usage. 

We make all repairs free, which no other maker 
will do. Price, $2.00 to $3.25. 40, 60, 80, 100 
and 200 yards 

Ask to see them at nearest dealers. 
it being stamped ‘‘ Expert.” 

Our booklet will tell you all about them for 
postal. 


© A. F. MEISSELBACH @ BRO. 
19 Prospect St. Newark, N. J. 


Makers of famous ‘ Takapart’’ and “Featherlight” Reeis 


Insist on 
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STEEL Bait Rods 


at LESS THAN HALF PRICE 
usually sold for 


Since 1867 the name E. VOM HOFE on 
fishing tackle has stood for highest quality. 


|| STEEL Fly Rods 


GOLD MEDAL, BUFFALO, 1901 
ST. LOUIS, 1904 


Our STEEL Fly Rod, 9 to 10 ft., and Bait 
Rods, 6, 64, 7, and 7} feet. Very active—long- 
lived—cork grip—and finest quality throughout. 
Price, $2.25 each. State whether Fly or Bait 
Rod is wanted when ordering. Order to-day. 


jobbers’ and retail- 


We manufacture and save you 
ers’ profit on everything in fishing tackle line, 


E. VOM HOFE 
90-92 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


Send g cents te cover postage on £20-page catalog 





























oak Box combined, is abso- 
ceeps loop and gut moist without 


Service Fly Book and S 
lutely moth-proof and 
dampening the flies. 

Service Flies of natural feathers dressed on tested 
hooks and gut 

All other anglers’ accessorie 
Makers of the now famous 


, all of highest quality. 
Diamond Metal Whipped 


ree on requ 


NGLERS Co.INc. 


913 Main Street. Hartford, Conn. 


-Rods. 


THE 


Catalog- Booklet f 











Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






~ Men’s sizes 6to1! - += $276 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes 2 to 6 - 2.26 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizes 11 to 1 . 2.00 
Children’s, sizes 5 to 10 . 1.60 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moccasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our ** Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as a 
hunting shoe. Send for free ca:alogue to-day to 


| | METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 














Shows Reel 4°5 size, 








“MANCO” QUADRUPLE 
BAIT-CASTING REEL 


This reel is made in the latest approved 
style for bait-casting. It has fine steel pivot 
bearings, adjustable click and drag with 
long barrel (1% inches) and starts very 
easily. We can furnish it either with 
plain or jewel bearings. A very fine bait- 
casting reel at a moderate price. Size same 
as No. 3 Kentucky. 

No. Jeweled Be - $4.50 each 
No. Plain Bearir - $3.25 each 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON, Fine Fishing Tackle 
23 Park Place, New York 
- ney. § ‘Nae Hating vy niall t : 


J314Ls. 
314LS. 





We mak 
grades. ‘) 


a spe 
rtr 


€ t urry all 





Please say you saw 


it. 


in Field and Stream 
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PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 





Steel 
Fishing 
Rods 


For many years have 








maintained their su- 
premacy for all around fishing, giving perfect satis- 
faction under all conditions. 

J Their merit is known and acknowledged all over 
has stood the test a quarter of a century. sii the world. No other rod combines strength, sensi- 
inca a ane Somuur of panenine epaceaniies tiveness and backbone as does the <MfiF> But be 


that anglers need. If you wish the most killing artificial sure you get a <Biisto} Don't let the dealer 


bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having . : a ae 
work off on you some inferior imitation. Look 


Pfiueger’s Luminous for our trade-mark <Biisto} > on the ree) seat. 


Send for our illustrated col talogue A Lucky Strike 
If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let You'll like it. Look nue 28 anc read description of ou 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- combination Keel and Handle. An advance in reel making 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. company | The Horton Mfg. Co. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. | 81 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 


r 




















Flexible 
Pad 








a: Fishing Tackle Bargains Fraser's 
- : : Butt 








Fl B it d well made Split Bamboo . z 
Y OF Dall HOG, with cork handle,extra tip, Can't Slip. SPORTSMAN’S 
and put up in wood form. Fly Rod 10 feet, weight its any SPECIALTY 
6 ozs.; Bait Rod » feet, weight 8 ozs. Price each, Standard Rod, co 
postpaid ° - - - - 75¢. By Mail ° 
e special lot, 6 on acard, well tied y z % Milwaukee 
rout 1es, and good quality. Try asample eo ” Wis, 
dozen assorted for - - - - 12¢. . 
Li B it Shedder Crabs, Sand Worms, Blood 
ve al ¢ Wormsshippedanywherebyexpress | | 4a—4.4_@_=— 
Plenty of good bargains in my FISHING TACKLE , 
CATALOG which will be sent jree upon request. 





CHARLES DISCH 
322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THE “BIG ONES” NEVER GET AWAY FROM THE ANGLER 


WHO USES THE 


“EXPERT” 
WOODEN 
MINNOW 


/ The only artificial minnow that has no screw eyes and has detachable hooks. Made on the plan “‘ That nothing 
is too good for the Fisherman.” 

angling and fouling absolutely impossible. Hooks can be replaced instantly by hand—no tools required. 
No outfit complete without it. 75c. by mail postpaid. Iilustrated booklet free. 


PrP. © WOODS & CO., Dept. Bs, Alliance, Ohio 




















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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fill your order through him. 





Something New in Automatic Reels 


The “KELSO” 


It cannot get out of order. 
minum, Satin Finished; Steel Bearings; only 
and strongest Automatic Reel made, and with ordinary care it should last a lifetime. 
Can use on rod either above or below hand. Guaranteed. 


If your dealer cannot sup 


——— 100 yards, H. Line. Case of Alu- 
6% ounces. It is both the lightest 


The **KELSO” brand 


ply. you, send his name and address to us, and we will 


rice $4.00. Express paid. 


LINES, hKEELS, RODS, LEADERS, FLIES, and HOOKS are as good as 
can be made. Catalogues to trade only. 


Manufactured by H. J. FROST & CO., 89 Chambers St., New York 











and the Supplement 


New Matter New Illustrations New Methods 


THE ROBERT CLARHE CoO., 


Revised and Extended Edition of 


THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


More About the Black Bass 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL 


combined in One Volume 
New Wrinkles Up-to-Date 


Ohio 


New Tackle 


Mailed on receipt of price, $3.00 


Cincinnati, 

















KENTUCKY REEL: 8<MiLaMsSON. 


IS HAND MADE.STANDARD SINCE 1839. “144560 70 SEWO CATAL OLUE 








TWENTY DOLLARS for SIX DOLLARS | | 
) 










The “‘TAHAPART” Reel 


combines all the strong points of the $20 reels, and many 
without any of their weak points. It is the greatest 
1 in reel construction ever. Aladdin and his lamp 
in it with Meisselbach and his reel. Alad« din was 
Takapart is a re(e) ality. No hand-made reel, 
pensive, can compare with it in perfect work- 
: It combines more good features than any reel 
any price; compensating spindle taking up wear 
$; overcoming rattling found in other reels 

ime; exclusive friction device preventing 
ilar frame holds one-third more line than 
handle interchangeable to four 


more, 


> size > 


vould all trouble leave behind, 
TAK APART” Reel’s the only kind. 
> perfect construction, and will make any 








while other makers will charge from $3 to $10 
Made in 80 to 100 yards The price is $6.00. 
p in at the nearest dealer's and see it. Look for stamp 


fakapart."’ Booklet will tell you all about it. Postal us 


“A. F. MEISSELBACH @ BRO. 
19 Prospect St. _ Newark, N. J. 


Makers of famous “Expert” and “Featherlight’’ Reels 





you saw itt 





Please say 








The Sure Catch Fish Hook 


is a patented nickel-plated tackle. So arranged that 
when the fish strikes at the bait, he is caught 
each time and firmly held. Cut shows how 
the device works. It will surprise all Fisher- 
men who use same, One hook 50 cents. Three 
$1.25 postpaid. 

Send in your order at once. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Agents Wanted. 


T. RUDD 
629 Artesian Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 












THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, ae 
swivels required; “they s oe 

~. Made in ten different 
sty! es, im either Bucktail or feather 
F end trolling A 
ce for single, 25c.; 


ae 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Loganspert, Indiana 

















. 


tit 


THE KING MINNOW NET. 


The best live bait net in the world, a 
perfect folding umbrella net 4 ft. square 
by 2 incnes 


when open, 39 inches long 
wide folded. Finest tempered steel rods, 
enameled black, edges braided, corners 
reinforced. It is built to wear. Each net 
guaranteed. 

Price $2.00. If your dealer can not supply 


, we will ship direct on receipt of 
price and your dealer's name. 








W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., HACERSTOWN, MD. 


Field and Stream 
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“Drop us a line” 


and catch one of our 
beautiful new booklets 








Pointers to 
Practical Bait Casters 


are contained in our 
beautiful new 
book |et. 










Our Booklet 


showing our minnows 
printed in their natural 
colors is the most beau- 
tiful work of the kind ever 
published 
for bait 
casters. 
GET 
POSTED 






















— <)> le This booklet 
4 shows you 
how and why the 
Dowagiac minnow 


C€CZ 
will land a fish ata 
on our 66 99 time when he would slip off 
new 1906 Dowagiac pro- the other fellow's bait. The 
ducts. The booklet is free booklet is FREE to bait 


to bait casters. ARTIFICIAL MINNOW casters. 


WRITE Manufactured by 


uum JAS. HEDDON @ SON, Dept. 4 F Dowagiac, Mich. 
LO AOAOLP IOP TELE 


HERE are other 
good fishing rods, but 


if you have one with this 


<a> 


brand on the reel seat, 





























WRITE 
TODAY 





























A Perfect Telescopic 
AUTOMATIC-LOCKING STEEL ROD 


For sixteen years fishermen have had 
their bitter experiences with make- 
shift steel fishing rods. Con- 
stant users of steel rodsduring 
this period have probably 
been con ipelled to buy six- 
















you know you have the teen of them. Try a New 
Century Telescopic One will 
last yo 1 Sixteen years. Better 








le 





na 4 ter in any lenat 

nore durable th; an any ro 
n the market. 

Description: Made of finest quality 

steel tubing; extends ins ang- 

y desired length locking ia 

juides on outside 

‘Aitjo pints "Pate ape into handle 

Reversible vital handle; 

€ a erp. 





best value your money 







can buy. 





Our 172-page catalogue illus- 
trates and describes these rods, 
as well as lines and reels and all 















other fishing tackle. Every Rod 
Guaranteed 

It’s yours for the asking. waihe tee 

our Cata- 







logue C. 






Clark-Horrocks Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


SPHOCCHOD 








999999999999 99999 OP 





9999999099999999999 





THE F FISCHER & TESCH y MFG. CO. 


— 50-52 N. Canal St., Chicago, In. 












HIGH GRADE 
HAND MADE 
OF SPLIT BAMBOO 
BETHABARRA 
GREENHART 

DAGAMA aad 
LANCEWOOD 


ie OUR SPECIALTY RODS to Order, 


at prices that are reasonable. 


” ‘The FRED D. DIVINE CO., 76 State Street, Utica, N. Y. 


4 
. 


PYNEEAG TUNE RS OF 


ee 


pReTED 
RASS F 





















Please si say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Mea 
114 WZ 


LZ 











2. FIsHERMAN: ‘Gosh all hemlocks! That's the biggest fish ever caught in this lake.” 
THE Bear: ‘ Whoof /” . 














IT IS HARD 


to get really good Scotch 
Whiskey nowadays, as 
youknow. : : : : : 

It is—if you have never tasted 
D. & J. McCallum’s “ Perfection.” 
This is an absolutely pure “ Scotch,” 
guaranteed 20 years old—mellow as a 
liqueur. 


The only whiskey supplied at all 
functions during the visit of the 
King and Queen to Edinburgh, May, 
1903. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c. 


An ideal hat for fishing, camping, and the seashore. 
O hat procurable at double the price we ask is as 
suitable for the hunter, camper, or fisherman as our 
i-woven Mexican Palm Leaf Hats. These are woven 


nan 

entirely by hand by skilled Mexicans in Mexico, from 
strong palm fibre, especially for us, and we import them 
lirect They are double weave, durable and light in 
weight. 


HIS hat is light 
weight but very 
strong, with colored 
design woven in brim 
It retails for $1.00, 
but we send it to 
any address, prepaid, 
for only 50 cents, as 
aleader. The same 
hat in plain design 40 
cents, or the two hats 
one coloredand one 
plain—for 75 cents. All sizes; large, medium, and small. 





HIS hat is similar grade to 
the < >, but plain de- 













sign, larger size, taller crown, 
and with 6-inch brim, yet 
weighs only six ounces. Reg- 
ular $1.50 value; sent prepaid 
fo An ideal fish- 
at. All sizes. Send 
illustrated booklet 
xican hats, FREE 
to any address. 






ALLEGHENY, P 
Keceived M 






Department W6. MESILLA PARK, N. H. 
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by those who know where they 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 


HREMENTZ & CO. 
71 Chestnut St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Ah 
Ai 



























Before the hot summer days come put a “Harvey Chair” in 
yourcottage or home and enjoy comfort and coolness. 


The Harvey Adjustable Porch or Lawn Chair is made from specially selected sugar (hard) 

maple, finished in imitation cherry, with heavy striped ducking seat. 

piece of furniture for porch or outing purposes ever constructed. 

adjustable to innumerable comfortable positions 

CHECKS ACCEPTED. 
+1 ¢ 

W. W. HARVEY & SON 


CONSTANTINE, MICHIGAN 


PRI ‘E $2.00 


It is the most perfect 
Strong and compact and 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 








Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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Mullins 


Pressed SteelBoats 


The Fastest—Safest—Best Boats Made 


pleasure boats for family use, 
sportsmen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


Built of smooth pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a 
They are buoyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. 
leak—dry out or sink—are elegant in design 


They can’t 
and finish. The ideal 
parks, sendorsed by 


summer resorts, etc. 


Write To-day for Our Large Catalogue of 


which illustrates and describes our complete lin 


The W.H. Mullins Ce. 127 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


(Member National Asse: 





e of craft. 


7 Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


iation of Engine and Boat Mar 


ifacturers ) 








cot ©] 


BUYS STEEL LAUNCH 


DETROMT SSEEL BOAT WORKS 
_ 1845 JEFFERSON AVE. DETROIT MICH.USA, 











3a ==, = 
ATLANTIC 


POWER BOATS FOR ALL WATERS 
ATLANTIC FAMILY DORIES; 


worthy, roomy and comfortable 


ATLANTIC SPORTING MOTOR DORY SKIFF; 


safe, staunch, sea- 


for fishing and inshore cruising; strong, fast, re li. 
able boats for small parties, 
ATLANTIC SPEED BOATS; staunch, correct 
style, swiftand manageable; 2T and 23 tee t. 
ATLANTIC BOATS FOR BOYS: safe, speedy 


controllable, dependable. 
ATLANTIC BOATS are Genuine Pleasure Boats 
Write for Free Catalug 21 
THE ATLANTIC CO., Amesbury, Mass. 


Boston Office and Salesroom, 59 Haverhill St. 

















i. h. 
2 
} Bonne 


For your Row Boat, Sail Boat or Lawnch 
No Cranks to start—No cams, valves, gears, springs 

sprockets No moving parts but piston, pump 
and crank shaft. 

All working parts in full view, 

We e sild all sizes of Boat Engines, 


TROIT ENGINE WORKS, 
1245 Geass Ave. Detroit, Mich 


~ WARINE GASOLINE 
$33 











MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalied in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 


B.N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 











CANOEING: the greatest popular 
WRITE TODAY or OUR FREE ILLUSTD GATALOG. 


HIGH GRADE CANOES & LAUNCHES 














\ Old Soin banve 





Our name plate (as above) guarantees correctness of 
models an quality. All materials are selected care- 
fully and apphed by skilled workmen. Variety of models 
Pr.ces from $28.00 up. Prompt delivery. 

Send NOW for free illustrated catalog 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 23 Middle Street, OLD TOWN, ME. 














H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References FIELD AND STREAM, and some of the 

most emine me authorities and anglers in America 
ress: Peexskiit, N. Y. 

















WE ARE THE LARGEST ae OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 


Sc MLUSTHATED CATALOG 
TER TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 
BOATS READY YO snip. 


JEFFERSON 
. ry rresney m 


SEND FOR FRE 
ALL BOATS FITTED WITH WA’ 


~ 
WE CARRY A FULL UNE. OF 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT 











record 12 


Tr. P. BUSHNELL, 


a 25-foot semi-racer fitted w 
her own power from Rochester to New 
.12 statute miles 
degree because of construction. 
ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE co. 712 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


114 East 28th St., 


ROCHESTER MARINE ENGINE 
7 HORSE-—3 PORT—2 STROKE 
WINS TROPHY 


The Interstate trophy at 
ee Hudson River Carnival 
won by the ‘“Durno,” 
itha Recher Engine; 2 thal is after running under 
York No stops in three days racing 

s an hour. Speed and reliability combine in the highest 
34 to 100 horse-power. New Catalogue on request. 


New York, agent for New York, has full line of engines in stock. 
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Tn 
DETICOIT AUTO-MARINE MOTOK 


| a bd @)D) ot Oa be) @ Lop 


ENGINE ONLY 


NO VALVES,NO SPRINGS EASY TO BUY 
NO GEARS,NO CAMS EASY TO INSTALL 
NO-THING TO GO WRONG EASY TO OPERATE 


LOMA OTANI SR UAIUL 
AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR 


WRITE FOR CATALOG !-TO-20 H.P. 


DETIOOIT AUTO-MARINE CO, E239 concktss = Demeor rice 
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The Fraser Canoes 





Combine Staunchaess, Ease in Paddling, Light- 
ness, Durability and Graceful Appearance 





: FOUR NEW MODELS FOR 1906. 
WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH FIRST CLASS. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES GUARANTEED. 


Canoeists, men who have had years of practical ex- 
perience in handling canoes under all sorts of condi- 
tions—-favorable or otherwise--select RUSHTON 
CANOES for their trips. These men are judges of 
canoes and their confidence in my canoes is not mis- 


placed. 

, The lightness and strength of Rushton Canoes make Lengths Beams 

them practical. Their graceful lines of construction 

make them beautiful. 15 ft. to 32 to 38 
My “Indian Girl’ model has a frame of selected 19 ft. in 


Northern White Cedar, covered with a specially pre- 
pared canvas. In this way it combines the greatest 
amount of strength with the least amount of weight, 
and is as staunch as a canoe can be made. 

Lengths: 15, 16, 17 and 18 feet. Weight. 56-80 Ibs. 

Net Price: $32 to $44 f.o.b. cars at Canton, N. Y 

My illustrated catalog of row-boats, all cedar and 
canvas-covered canoes, sailing and cruising canoes, 
paddles, oars, sails, fittings, etc.,sent free to those in- 
terested. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 810 Water St., Canton, N. Y. 


Just $9430 


for this complete launch. This 
ts not a small rowboat with an 
engine, but a full sized modern 
Power boat. We are the larg- | 

est manufacturers of Power — . 
boats, canoes, and dinghys in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1286 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Members Natl. Assn. Roat and Eng. Mfgrs. 


MAINE WOODS 





PRICES $31.50 UP. 
Send for our 1906 Catalogue No. 5. 








THE FRASER HOLLOW SPAR & BOAT C@. 
GREENPORT, Suffolk Co. Long Island, N. Y. 

















If you want a powerful light 
weight engine for your boat 
don’t buy until you investi- 
gate the 


¥ CUSHMAN 


You will have no trouble. 





Write 
today for 
catalog 








You wil wia races. 


Is the name of a Weekly 
Newspaper which has become 


The Shooting and Fishing Authority ef All Korth Maine 
Address Phillips, Matne, for a cepy 


Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 
power. Simplest engine made. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CUSHMAN MOTOR CO., Lincein, Neb. 








One Dollar a year 
BOAT COMFORT ASSURED 


No Outfit complete with: 
Stay rod across the back ; 




















by our folding seat- bac k, for fisherman and pleasure-seeker. 


out it. Fits any boat-seat; attached or removed instantly. 

no complicated parts to get out of order. Size 3 x 16 inches folded in bag, weighs less 
than two pounds, convenient for any grip. Metal parts black japan finish; strong canvas 
back. Ask your dealer, or sent prepaid, $1.00, any part United States. 


Illustrated pamphlet sent on request. 


SUPERIOR SEAT BACK CO., 413 Belden Ave., Chicago 
39 MARINE ACTUAL ENGINE 8 


“LITTLE SKIPPER ENGINE 2 H.P. ONLY 24:20 


The “LITTLE SKIPPER” No. 1 is certainl = Fe ome little thing in the world— —height 11 inches, 
weight of bare engine 49's pounds, and price only 0—about 50 cents a pound—Think of it! And yet it 
is not a toy, but a real engine that will develop 2 to ; _ Power, and drive a Canoe, Row-Boat or 10 to 
20 ft. Launch 6 to 10 miles per hour, or a 35 ft. Sailor 3'4 to 4 miles per hour as an auxilia Reversible— 
runs in either direction—anyone can install and run it—always safe and certain to go. SOL ) UNDER FIVE 


cate pres" SAINT CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 9 Detroit, Mich. 


it 























Please say you saw in Field and Stream 
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SHEFFIELD 
Marine Engines 





1 and 2 4) and 9 


Cylinders Horse Power 


The IDEAL voted for hegee par - Yachts 
SIMPLE | Sgmsa * " 
POWERFUL 35. 

an 


RELIABLE of a 


Send for catalog 


Pinan Morse & Co. 


Franklin and Monroe Sts., Chicago, Ill. 





late engine of four-cycle type 
816SM. 








PNEUMATIC the" iavaita, ane 
P — are so comfortable 
and “ Perfection to well men that 


they are necessi- 
MAT TRESSES ties inevery home. 
On board a yacht 
or in camp they have no equals as beds, 


life preservers or cushions. They do not 
gather vermin, moisture or lose their shape. 


Send for price list now! 


The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
3 South Street, New York 








OUR LEADER 
20 ft. launch, equipped with our 


new “Speedway” gasoline motor 
$425.00 


Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


CAS EMCINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 
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By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices most of them with no tool 
experience whatever suilt boats by the Brook 
System last year. Over fifty per cent. have built 
their second boats. M have establishes i then 
selves in the boat-bui x busine 

f you can drive a n T « ut 
of material from a_ full-sized ?p attern you car 
build a Canoe Row Seat. Sail-boat— Launch 
or Yacht —in your leisu time—at hom«e 





The Brooks Sy stem consists of enact ae 
pr inted paper patterns of every part of tt : 

with detailed instructions and working, itus- 
trations showing ea tep of the v 


itemiz zed bill of material required and how to 
DS 
All you need is the ne atterns, costing from $2.50 
and materials $s.coup. Only common 
household tool 
We also furt ish complete | its in the Kr 
Down form—reac to put to 
guaranteed or money re 1 
Our big free ——s tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes 














required 









Brooks Boat Semdenntes Company 


(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Buil 


806 SHIP STREET > BAY CITY, MICH. U. s. A. 








G2” wave You A BIRD D0G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 
omit. LYrainer 


A asin seated practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subserviené to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritizsand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer of 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is up to 
date eeeepeneogeaes, the acceptedstandard 








Pr | ( 
y eg a Y 
me ee Realization! 

New EDITION Just Our.—ILLusTRATED. 
Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spun 
theories, based on practical experience throughout. 
Not a large volume of paees reading matter, but 


guaranteed to contain the most ae information 
on the subject atany price. Sent pongels on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $], 89: ly cloth bound 
AND GOLD EMBOSSED, 60. Appress:— 


C8, F. SBABERLEIS, .R., BePhersen, Kauses 





Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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So Nothing too Quick 
fora 


Graflex 


Camera 








The Ideal Outfit for 
High Speed Work. 







No focusing scale or finder 
necessary. A Grafiex 
shows the FULL SIZE 
picture, right side up— 
not reversed—at the in- 
stant of exposure. Shutter 
works directly in front of 
plate or film, Can be set 
for one-thousandth part of 
asecond or time exposures 
of any duration. No mat- 
ter how many other cam- 
eras you have, the Grafiex 
and its wonderful work 
will interest you. 

1906 Catalogue free from 
your dealer or by mail. 





















Folmer & Schwing Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Get in line to-day 


by sending for new spring bargain lists, 
containing some of the biggest values in 
lenses and cameras we have ever offered. 

The choicest bargains go to the early 
ones. You can’t afford to miss them. 

We develop films, any size, for 5c. 
per roll. No matter where you are — 
try us. 8x10 bromide enlargements 
25c., sent by mail anywhere. 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 


49 West 28th Street, New York City 














rates. 
available. 





_ Now Is Camera Time 


@ The publishers of this magazine would like to see 
photographs suitable for use in its pages. 
subjects as camping, fishing and hunting are specially 
desired. Those accepted will be paid for at regular 


Enclose postage for return in case not 


Such 








Please say you saw it 


in Field 


and Stream 
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S24 Bite-No-More 





FIELD AND STREAM 





Is an Emergency Remed 
FOR THI OUTER ee 














effective not only to keep aa 
mosquitoes and wg insects, and 
to treat their bites, but also as an 
ideal treatment for inburn, acci- 
dent: al burns, ivy or - oak poison- 
ing, and as a 3 for cuts 
ond wounds. It on the skin, 
forming a | eC tiv e coating, will 
not uritat skin, nor stain or 
injure clothing, and washes off 
readily. 

Jiterature sent on receipt of 
postal cz 

Order now, and have it ready 
in the tac kle box. A four-ounce 
can sent postpaid for fifty cents 
in stam 
Addvess Fer nklin Hawley & Co. 





AustinStation - CHICAGO. 



















c. perroll. By new 
ing perfect results. 





ev th order. 


KERR’S STUDIO, on W. Va. 




















others at 
Lis.” 


bination 





Don't Waste 
Your Money 


The Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, - 


We ship subject to examination and trial 
Also exchange, rent and do repairing 
typewriter line at reduced prices 


Make 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS no Mistake 
243 Broadway, New York 


Oldest Exchange in the World ( Established 1881) 


Supply al! standard makes of ty pewriters a: from $15 to $50, with written 
guarantee; Remingtons, Smith-Premiers, Densmores, 


ammonds. and 
nd others’ $rs. 
‘Special Bargain 
Fverything m the 
Not connected with any trust or com- 
Send for particularsan jri es 
SPECIAL PRICE3 TO THE CLERGY. 


$25: Caligraphs, Franklins, Blickensderfers, 


Send fur 


ADV 
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‘ The Aristocrat of 
the Pipe” 


Palmer’s 
Pipe 
Tobacco 


Originally made -to- 
order for a few 
criminating .smokers. Now made 
by the same thorough process for all 
| who want that full, subtle, rich and 
satisfying flavor which other to- 
baccos do not have. 


dis- 


the finest Turki 

» had; not hurried 
ly and carefully 
blende« in a way that brings 
iral, indescribable meng 
sn't bite the tongue 


sh and American 
in the cur 
brought to 


Palmer's is 
tobacco to t 
ing, but s y 
perfection and 

out the full, nat: 
Keeps n an.l doe 


Number 91 (Medium) 50c a“ $1.25 
Number 57 (Mild) 40c. and $1.00 


Mailed 








10ist 





postpai Send money orcde r, Stamp 


or currency 











OU can find 
plenty of 2d 
hand lenses of 
all makes on 
the market, but 


Seldom a 


(emo PALMER, I114 S. 47th St., Philadelphia 




















GOERZ 


Draw 


Your Own Conclusion ! 





Please say you saw 


it 





in Field and Stream 
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ys 
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“MISSION” 


GUN CABINETS 


These Cabinets are made and designed by 
sportsmen who admire artistic, simple and 
pract .cal den furniture and believe that 


‘a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.’ 





No. 28 
No. 25. Fora fine Cabinet occupying little room 
this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inche Height, 62 inc aomggy Ma ade and finished inthe 
latest approved Mission Style with han lsome and 
attractive Cathe omy Glass panel in top of door. 


ack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. 
Price, $30.00 


These prices are all net cash and include crating at 
packing ready for shipment. Cash must — mpi iny 
order. We refer by permission to the publis hers of 
this magazine. 


B. M. MASON 


454 West 20th St. a NEW YORK. 





























Please say you saw 


it 
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DVERTISING 





A circulation 
of men readers 
exclusively— 


that is the circulation of FreLtp AND 


STREAM: a representative class of 


American business and _ professional 
| 
'men who buy whatever their pleasures 


lor needs require—a circle of loyal 


| 
'readers who are so interested in the 


| 


magazine that they pay 50°, more for 


it, either by single copy or yearly sub- 


| scription, than they pay for the average 


general magazine—/he /argest circulation 


of any sportsmen’s magazine published. 


The manufacturer of anything that 


appeals to men cannot afford to over- 


look this great business aid—a circu- 


lation absolutely without waste. 


RATE: $80.00 per page per insertion 
Halves, quarters and eighths pro rata 


Preferred positions extra 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc. 


35 West 21st St., New York 





in Field and Stream 





FIELD AND STREAM 





FIELD AND STREAM, 


zine for sportsmen by~ sportsmen, | 
by~ the very nature of its contents | 
inspires its readers with a desire for | 


the goods advertised in its columns. | 


Its advertising pages are read with 
as keen interest as its text pages 
by~ the most liberal-buying constit- 
uency possessed by~ any magazine. 





Something About 
Newsdealers 








The Newsdealer is the legitimate sub- 
scription agent for the magazines. In 
some cases he recognizes this fact 
and makes extra profits BY TAKING 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS in addi- 
tion to his regular weekly and monthly 
sales. 

Any regular newsdealer who writes to 
us at once will receive a subscription 
proposition which will interest him and 
prove a money-maker. 

You, OUR READERS, will do your 
newsdealer a kindness by calling his at- 
tention to this notice. 


Circulation Dept., 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


35 West 2ist St., 
New York. 











Please say you saw it 


the maga- | 
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FIVE CENTS 


| 


hiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
If can't buy Ch f eg 
Try Them ! conoust us ten cents + ta cual packea. 
Any jobber will supply sterekeepers with Chielets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Teronte, © 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


hh, 





Inc. 








Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, powder for the 
feet. It cures painfal, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the st ing out 
of corns and bunions, Its the greatest 
comfort discovery oftheage. Allen's 
Foote-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for ingrowirg nails, 
sweating, cottons and hot, tired, achin foot, 
@ ha Da over 30, 000 testimo nials, TR RY I 

TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Bho rv) 
deve, de. © not accept any substi- 
tute. Bent ye mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL 


“PACKAGE 
sent by m 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW. 
DERsS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
Children. Sold by Dru pistes everywhere. 

Trial Packag e FR EE. A dress, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTE Dei se Roy, N.Y. 





















(Mention this magazine. ) 





SIXTH EDITION 


Domesticated Treut 


By LIVINGSTON STONE, 
Exz-United States Deputy Fish Commissionee 


All needful directions for successful trout culture are included 
in this volume.—Boston Transcript. 
The subject is treated in an ocasstive manner, leaving ao de- 
tail of interest to the reader untouc ed.—New York Tribune. 
ll breeders of Haw this book is indespensable.-—New 
York Citizen and Rour d Tab’ 
The best book on trout ‘cit ire.—Live Stock Journal, New 


York 

The book on Domesticated Trout is recognized by everyone as 
an authority wherever trout are bred. The author is one of the 
best known fish culturists living.—New York Fishing Gazette. 

It is the most complete guide to the art of trout coling. ever 
published.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Address LIVINGSTON STONE, CAPE VINCENT, W. Y. 
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in Field and Stream 
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MARCONI WIRELESS 


An Established, Operating Commercial Success. THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD. Now Earning Money Every Day and Hour. 











We have been continuously telling our customers and friends about Marconi securities Ever } e 
said is coming true, and much more we did not venture to predict. The American people are now awake to the im-. 
portance and usefulness of the MARCONI SYSTEM, and the demand for thé securities has beet 1 It 

would take a book to tell you all about this greatest of all inventions the 
main tacts in our prospectus, and a yood deal of additional informatior ned 
in ‘THE MARCONI WIRE ESS NEWS,” both of which are free y or 
application To those who are not familar with the great progress that has been 
made by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company we publish below a few facts 

The Marconi System has the largest field to work of any enterprise in the world, 
being adapted to land and sea in every clime in every part of the earth’s surface. 

The business is on an established commercial basis, now earning money every 
day and hour 

Its arrangements with the Western Union and Postal Teleg h Companie € 
it the use of their 30,000 offices, covering the United States ar anada, so that a 
message can be sent from and received in every town and hamlet 

Its officers and directors include men of the highest business standing and 
ity, including John W. Griggs, President of the Company and former Governor 
New Jersey, and ex-Attorney-General of the United States, with a strong Boz 
Directors, and Thomas A. Edison, with other leading scientists, as Consulting - 
neers. 

The English Marconi Company, which wa® brought out previous to the American 





Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, according to their annual statement, earned 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI SEVEN PER CENT. NET LAST YEAR. 


nger, has the 


an Marconi Company, wl 
] r territory its 


A remarkable showing for a young company. The Americ 
advantage of all the English Company's expenditures and is growi 


earnings should be much greater 


IT IS NOW TO THE OCEAN | 
WHAT THE BELL TELE- 
PHONE IS ON LAND 


and with many times a wider field of operation 
affords greater opportunity for advance in se- 
curities. 

One hundred dollars originally invested in 
Bell Telephone stock now represents $200,000 
value. 

The Company is capitalized exceedingly 
low, has no Bonds or Preferred Stock, and its 
securities are based on the assets, contracts and 
patents of the System in the United States and 
possessions and dependencies 

First in the field, based on the highest scien- 
tific principles and the widest experiments, and r 
will always be FIRST, like the Bell Telephone. * =e Ts 

Electric inventions have proved the most Poo ee a : 
orofitable of all investments, and the Marconi ” 

Vireless will ECLIPSE them all, as it does in THE NEW MARCONI STATION AT SEA GATE, N. Y 
utility and wideness of field 

Its stockholders embrace 
and professional men of all classes... 

The Marconi System is now in daily operation between both sides of the Atlantic and“trans-Atlantic steamships 


and most war vessels at sea. These securities offer the greatest investment opportunity in the world, and will LAY THE 


FOUNDATION OF YOUR FORTUNE. 


Your chance for profit is in finding out that the investment is a good one before everybody else knows it. If Bel) 
Telephone stock were offered now at the price it was sold to original investogs, it wouldn’t last a minute. $100 in- 
vested in Bell Telephone stock in 25 years increased to over $200,000. The only difference between the Bell Telephone 
ity you missed and the MARCONI opportunity you need NOT MISS is in the name. The time to buy Marconi 








ng rapidly, and with its 

















the most conservative investors in America, including bankers, merchants, mechanics 


opportuni 
securities is now. 2 apd a 
Bell opportunity is one opportunity worth regretting. Marconi Wireless Telegraph is just as good to-day. 


The New York “‘Sun,” Jan. 28, 1906, says: ; 
‘‘One thousand messages, commercial and personal, have been sent from one ship to others and to shore stat ons 


on one trip in the busy season. This means an expenditure by the passengers for Marconi Wireless messages of more 
than $2,000. Ona recent trip to New York from Hamburg the Amerika sent 700 dispatches to ship and shore * 
ow is the time to buy Marconi Securities. To-morrow may be too late. A big demand and an advance in price 
are at hand. Invest Before the Next Great Rise in these Securities and Reap the Benefit. 
For full information concerning the wonderful Marconi System and for a free illustrated pamphlet and copy of 
the latest edition of the Marconi Wireless News, address without delay, as below: 




















F. P. WARD &z CO. FILL IN, TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY } 
Marconi Securities F. P. WARD é €O.: | 
sé Please send, free of any expense to me, | 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ||pamphiet and Marconi Wireless News as per 
41 Wall St. Land Title Bidg. your offer of Field and Stream, June. 
OAKLAND, CAL. ee eee 

DO IT NOW. Fill in the co d 

address it to our NEAREST OFFice wnt ———— 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of the skin 
diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Chafing, and all afflictions of 
the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold every- 
where or mailed for 2§ cents. Sample free. 
Try Mennen‘s Violet (Borated) Taleum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











RAIL a bottle of CLUB COCKTAILS 


astern. They’ll make your sandwich 
|lunch a dainty repast. The raw, guesswork 
materials of the bartender form but a sorry 
| substitute for them. CLUB COCKTAILS are 
measure mixed, from fine old liquors and aged 
until mellow. They keep in 
any climate and are always 
ready to serve. 
Just strain through cracked 
ice. 
Seven varieties—each one 
delicious—of all good 
dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 
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fin Excellent Opportunity 


TO EARN MONEY 








We desire to obtain the services of 
ene:getic workers all over the United 
States and Canada 


If you are not employed, or if you 
have spare time, we will pay you 
well to represent us in your vicinity. 


To students, teachers and others 
who would turn their vacaticns into a 
money-getting instead of a money- 
spending season, our proposition will 
appeal with particular force. 


@Previous experience is not necessary. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 








Circulation Dept, OUTDOORS 
35 West 2ist Strect, NEW YORK 














|| PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00 


Easy Payment Plan—Pay for it Out of the Money it Saves You 
O-HI-O Combination Baker 
and Steam Cooker 
With two doors 


Prices $2.00 
to $9.50 


Very convenient for camping parties, 
as can be used on camp fires. 


ADVANTAGES 


Cooks entire meal over one 
burner, any style stove 






| 
| 
| 
| It Whistles 
| 


— 


2. Saves 50 per cent. in fuel. 

3- Food cannot be burned 

4. Food always steaming hot 

§. Food not spoiled by wait- 
ing meal. 

6. Saves 50 per cent. in food. 

7. Meats always tender. No 

} evaporation. Saves 25 per 

cent. in meat bills. 

8. Steam cooked food always 


easily digegted. Cures dys- 





pepsia 
9. Saves 50 per cent. in doctor’s bills. 
10. Cooker once filled will cook entire meal from soup to 
dessert without further attention. Can't overcook. 
tr. Saves 80 per cent. in labor. 
12. Takes the place of a cook or makes a good cook 
out of a poorone. No mistakes. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS and will guarantee 
| them $30.00 to $40.00 per week and expenses. 
} Write now and start in business for yourself before 
| your territory is given to another. 
| 


THE OHIO COOKER Co., 


733 Jefferson Avenue, TOLEDO, oO. 
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3. FisHerMAN: (as fish falls behind log)—*‘ Well, I'll be darned! Did I hook onto that?’ 











The Finest Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds on 
the Continent 


THE FAMOUS FRENCH RIVER AND MUSKOKA DISTRICT IN CANADA 
ON THE NEW BRANCH OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 





The Wild-Wood Lodge Company of Canada is incorporated for the purpose of build- 
ing hotels, hunting and fishing lodges in this district and practically controls 250 square 
miles of the best game and fish territory. 

A limited amount of stock is for sale at $10.00 per share 

Alf subscribers will be allowed special rates in any of the hotels, hunting and fishing 
lodges operated by this Company. 

This is a chance to spend your vacation every year in the heart of the best game 
country at little expense and at the same time secure a profitable investment. Some of 
the leading sportsmen in America and Canada are interested in this project. For 
further particulars address 

Cc. J. BAGULEY, Pres., 
334 West 19th Street, New York City. 
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UNDERWEAR 


Appeals to Men of Fine ‘S 
Habits in Dress _ 


@ The well groomed man immediately 
feels at home in it, and once having worn 
Cooper's is loyal to it always. 

@In buying Cooper's Spring Needle 


race wit 
Derby Ribbed Underwear you are assured 
of a perfect fit at all times and in all 
positions of the body. It allows perfect 
freedom of the muscles. And Cooper's 
is guaranteed not to shrink or get out of 


shape. 
@ The wonderful Spring Needle fabric is 
the foundation of the Cooper superiority. 


Cooper’s Underwear is exclusively knitted 
on machines of our own invention and 
manufacture, and the secret of its remark- 


able durability and elasticity is known only 


dias BALTIMORE 


Unian and two-piece suits in all the 


various sizes, weights, and colers— 

silkateen, cotton and wool. 
@ All genuine Cooper’s Spring Needle 
Derby Rib- bed Under- 
this Trade- 


your dealer 











wear bears 
mark. Ask 


ey IS THE WHISKEY OF RE- 
and insist 


upon it or FINED TASTE—THE CON. 
the kind NOISSEUR’S FIRST CHOICE 





you may get 
purported to be 
“*just as good.” 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
COOPER MFG. CO. 


Bennington, Vt. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAMAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Type XVI 32-36 Actual H. P., $2,500 


The crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car 
that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 

It is the dependable car of the season — easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 
powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing your car. It will pay you. 
MOTOR. — Four cylinder vertical, under hood, water cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H. P. 
TRANSMISSION. — Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. A\ll shifts made with one lever. 
CONTROL. — New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle control placed conven- 

iently under steering gear. 


DRIVE. — Bevel Gear. 
BRAKES. — Three — will hold car on any grade. Two controlled by feet — one by lever at side of car. 
WHEEL BASE. — 110 inches. 
SPEED. — 4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. 
FRAME. — Pressed Steel. 
Carries five passengers comfortably. Beautifully finished, luxuriously upholstered. Fully equipped $2,500. 
Our Type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4 cylinder — water — cooled, 30-40 Actual H.P. 104 inch wheel base. 
Is a beauty. Price $2,200. 
Write to-day for new illustrated descriptive catalog giving full details of both types and 
mention edition J 


St. Louis Motor Car Company 
Peoria, Illinois 


If you live in or near any of the following cities call on our agent and have the “ St. Louis” 
demonstrated. 


NEW YORK — New York Motor Car Co. PHILADELPHIA — St. Louis Agency Co. 
CHICAGO — St. Louis Motor Car Co. ST. LOUIS — Delmar Garage. 

BOSTON — The L. M. Cotton Co. _ SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco Auto Co. 
LOS ANGELES — W. B. Palmer and Co. NASHVILLE, TENN—Nashville Motor Car Co. 


AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY CITY 
General Sales Offices, 1229-1231 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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WING PIANOS 





Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many stil] do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—a)! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


Anywher io No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano. 














and how to tell good from bad. 














WING & SON 


350-362 W. Thirteenth St.. New York 
1868-—-87th YEAR———1905 








YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read ome 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only bock of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos. 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about tie WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 





Smali, Easy 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. ey are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and ici Th ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 



























ully, it will make you a judge of 


350.362 W. I3th 
St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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VA ) 
(EN). Direct Stroke 
RYE M 
otor 


ARGUMENT 


The soul of the motor vehicle is the motor and the specially designed 3-cylinder DURYEA DIRECT STROKE 
motor is the foundation of DURYEA supremacy. Our motors are all DIRECT STROKE 3-cylinder, inclined, 
giving advantages of the vertical and horizontal. Of special design with crankshaft below center of cylinder, 
giving a direct stroke to pistons, developing greater power with less friction wear and fuel consumption than 
any other motor on the market. The greatest improvement ever made in Auto motors; this is con- 
ceded by other makers and proven to the satisfaction of hundreds of DURYEA users and eminent engi- 


meers. Greatest accessibility is 
also secured as all working 
parts are located on upper 
side of cylinder, instantly in- 
spected by lifting seat cushion 
and snapping catch that holds 
upper half of light metal crank 
case. The total weight of the 
entire mechanism is but 250 
pounds,including motor, 
15-20 horsepower, trans-=- 
mission, and single control 
lever, the lightest, simplest, 
most accessible motor in the 
world developing its rated 
power. Compare with 
others. Duryea reli- 
ability is proverbial and the 
Perfect Duryea motor is but 
an index of the superior 
Duryea construction through- 
out. Each and every part 
is specially designed for its 
special duty, and the Duryea Model E, 15-20 H.P. 
stands to-day the perfected re- 
sult of 14 years’ experience. 
**Supreme for Comfort and Economy. 
the car to “ serve you right.” 












Our motor is only one of the distinctive teaturés that make Duryea cars 
’’ A study of model E specifications should convince you the Duryea is 


*@*@ Model E®® 


Current.— Magneto, low tension supplies all three 


Folding Rear Seat.—Instantly convertible to 
plugs by one bare wire 


carry four. Rear seat upholstered same as front 
seat. Control.—Single Vertical Lever, steers, change 
Body.—Curve Line dustless. gears. Varies speed 3 to 40 miles an hour, all by 
: , one hand. 
Motor.—Duryea Direct Stroke, 3 cylinders, 44 Wheel — s b = 2 tis aes 
by 44, inclined: Wheels.—-36 in. rear, 30 in. front; tires 3% 1n., 
springs 45 in 
Sank i — less) > > ‘ 
PPE ng agen 4 es eee. hp “ c — Steering Heads.—Inclined and_ caster knuckle 
ee ae ey ee ee een eee combined with 3-point suspension, take all jar 
Carbureter.—Automatic float feed. and shock off steering lever and car body. 
Ignition.—Make and break, self cleaning, needs Speed.—3 to 4o miles by throttle; 95 per cent. 


attention once a year. driving on high gear. 


Weight, 1,100 pounds. Price, $1,550, with top lamps and tools. 
Booklet, the ‘*Reason Why,” giving further particulars, sent on request. 


THE DURYEA POWER COMPANY 


770 HOCKLEY STREET Bl Bad READING, PA. 
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Do You Live in the City, 
Suburbs or Country ? 


No matter where you live you 
should read our new magazine 


Outdoors 


A Magazine of the Out- 
of -Doors for Everybody. 








The ‘‘Country Home, Farm and 
Garden”’ Department conducted 
by Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur, 
author of ‘A Self-supporting 
Home,” will be found partic- 
ularly interesting to country and 
suburban residents. 

We shall be pleased to mail a 
sample copy to anyone interested 


Ten Cents a Copy 
One Dollara Year 


FIELD AND STREAM, INC., 


PUBLISHERS 


35 West 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 























— 
































Model M Touring Car $950, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
(Lamps not included) 


Motor Value 


The Cadillac is undeniably the 
greatest automobile value ever 
offered—not alone in fairness of 
price but in the satisfaction and 
everlasting service received for 
that price. In fact, there are few 
establishments, if any, sufficiently 
well equipped to produce 
cars the equal of 
the 






























at an 
actual factory cost 
of less than our selling price. 
This is but one of the many 
benefits a Cadillac purchaser de- 
rives from the wonderful combi- 
nation of equipment, skill and 
experience that backs up every 
car we build, 

The Cadillac couldn’t be better 
if you paid just twice the price. 
Your dealer will tell you why. 
His address—also our finely illus- 
trated Booklet U—will be sent 
upon request. 


Medel K, 10 h. p. Rumabeut, $750 

Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 

Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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The car that 
DISPELLED 


an idea 





20 H.P. Teuring Car. $1,450- 


The idea that a reliable, serviceable, adequate automobile could not be 
obtained for less than three to seven thousand dollars, has been dispelled 


since the advent of the Maxwell. 

Even the experts could doubt no longer in the face of such proof as the 
Maxwell cars have been furnishing for the past two seasons. 

Every test has left the Maxwell a step higher in the estimation of those who 
do not judge by price alone. 

Let us send you our book of “‘ Facts and Testimony.” It will remove the 


doubt from your mind. 


Multiple Dise Clutch. Three-point Suspension of Motor and Transmission (Unit) 
Metal Bodies. No Noise. No Vibration 


MAXWELL- -BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


FACTORIES PLANT : 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
MAIN PLANT: 


Chicago. Pawtucket. 
BRANCHES: 
Maxwell-Briscoe, Incorporated, New 
York, N. Y 


Maxwell - Briscoe - Chase Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fisher Automobile Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Morrison - Tyler Motor Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Maxwell - Briscoe - McLeod Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Maxwell Garage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. W. Willcox & Son, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Richard Irvin & Company, Foreign 
Representatives. 





10 H.P. Tourabout. $780 
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“A Fisherman’s Luck” 


is good luck when he has Shredded Wheat Biscuit or Triscuit—-the 
favorite food for the lover of outdoor sports and pastimes—-con- 


taining all the strength-giving elements of the whole wheat berry 


in concentrated, digestible form. 





If the fisherman returns 
without fish there is shredded 
wheat for the camp— ready- 
cooked, ready-to-serve — pala- 
table and appetizing—good in 
any climate in any season. 


Warmed over the camp-fire, 
TRISCUIT is a crisp, delicious 
‘‘smack,’’ with or without but- 
ter, supplying the maximum 
amount of nutriment in smallest 
bulk. It is the whole wheat, 
cleaned, steam-cooked, drawn 
into porous shreds, compressed 
into a wafer, and baked. It 
takes the place of white flour 
bread as a TOAST and is ten 
times more nourishing. 

TRISCUIT was selected by the Wellman 
Record-Herald Polar Expedition as the only ration 


suited to the needs of the mien who are to make the 
perilous journey to the polar seas. 


TRISCUIT is an ideal summer food for flat- 
dwellers, light housekeepers, campers, for picnics, for 
excursions on land or on sea, The best of all wafers 
for chafing dish cookery. 


The Natural Food Company, 


Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Take the Best into Your Vacation 
And You Will Get the Best Out of It. 
“THE GILLETTE” GIVES THE BEST, 
QUICKEST, EASIEST, SMOOTHEST, 


AND MOST SATISFYING SHAVE 
POSSIBLE. 


12 Blades; 24 Perfect Edges. 


The Wonderful Blade That Has Changed 
the Razor World. 


TRUTHFUL LETTERS FROM CONSTANT 
USERS TELL OF THE MARVELOUS 
TENSILE STRENGTH OF THESE BLADES. 


SINGLE BLADES HAVE BEEN USED 30, 
60, AND UP TO 142 TIMES. 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 


Triple Silver-Plated Set, with 12 blades - - - - . $5.00 
Quadruple Gold-Plated Set, with 12 blades - - - - 10,00 
(Quadruple Gold-Plated Set, with 12 blades and monogram - - 12.00 
Standard Combination Set, with shaving brush and soap in ted 

h . ° ° ° ° 7.50 
Other Cx as m Sets in silver and gold, up to - - - 50.00 


Standard packages of ten blades, having ¢ sharpeges. for sale by all deal- 
ers i ~~ unifo orm price of - - : 50 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND 
HARDWARE DEALERS. 


Ask to see them and for our booklet. 


Write for our special trial offer 


Gillette Sales Company, | J 
1172 Times Building, New York City. 
— 


Gillette S72 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 
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$75,000 IN CASH 
FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


E want one hundred thousand new subscribers for OUTDOORS and 
fifty thousand for FIELD AND STREAM, for which we are ready to 
pay the above amount in cash commissions of fijty cents on each new sub- 


scription. O U 7 D O O R S 


is our new, beautifully illustrated monthly magazine (large pages, 9 5-8 x 13 
inches) of Inspiration and Information for lovers of the Country and Outdoors. 
The pages of OUTDOORS are as Refreshing as a Breath of Air from the Moun- 
tains—the contents as Exhilarating as Ozone from the Ocean. We have made 
the subscription price only one dollar a year so as to bring it within the reach 
of every American Home. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


is of course too well known as America’s representative Magazine for Sports- 
men to require further mention here. The subscription price is $1.50 per year. 


Our Offer This $75,000 is to be diviled among all those of our 

friends and readers, young or old, who proceed 
immediately to secure for us the new subscribers we want as mentioned 
above. 

If those who read this offer have not the time or inclination, we hope 
they will bring it to the attention of others who may be glad to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Instead of offering premiums, prizes, or other contingent rewards, which 
so often prove misleading or disappointing, we give the CASH. 

No subscriptions are to be taken at less than the regular rates given above, 
nor for a lesser or greater period than one year. We absolutely do rot 
permit a cut price to be made, nor do we enter into ‘‘clubbing ofiers’’ with 
other periodicals. 

Our offer is intended to reward workers who secure at least three new 
subscribers (which, however, may inciude their own subscription). 

What does this offer mean? It means that each person who secures for 
us three or more new, paid-in-advance, yearly subscribers to either OUT- 
DOORS or FIELD AND STREAM, gets $1.50 for his or her effort. If ten 
are obtained, which in many localities can be gotten by afew hours’ effort, 
it means a cash in hand profit of $5.00. Weexpect many of our enterprising 
friends to make hundreds of dollars while this offer remains in force. 

If you have not yet seen OUTDOORS, get a copy at once of your news- 
dealer. You will then realize how easv it will be to get new subscribers 


for it. Everybody is interested in OUTDOORS. Go to work at once! 


Address all correspondence and make remittances payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A LL our RiFries and Suotcens possess the ‘*Take-down”’ feature, which is an additional 

property of merit embodied in the deservedly popular STEVENS products. 
is especially desirable in a small arm, that 1 
grip, or small package 


This 


y taking down can be carried in a trunk, 


Be sure to be properly equipped—obtain the STEVENS and you 
We make 


CANNOT GO WRONG. 
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